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AMPEAT SE. 


Introductory. 


and a HAPPY 
How Time does 
I don’t wonder 


A merry Curistmas 
New Year to youall! 
fly along, to be sure! 
that he is always pictured with wings. 
Here I am, seated in the same old chair 
in which I sat four years since, to intro- 
duce myself and my Magazine to my 
little friends. It does 
older. I glance at my 
in my little looking-glass; but they 
There 
much alteration, that I can see. 


not look a bit 


whitening locks 


is not 
There 


could not be more white hairs now than 


look about the same. 


there were then, but perhaps what there 
are left have grown whiter. 

I go down to my office; and there 
everything looks just as it did four years 
It is true I have become better ac- 
quainted with its appearance. But all 
The faces that I 
used to see there four years ago have not 
Mr. ** Oliver,’’ the man 


my Magazine, and who 


ago. 
else seems the same. 


changed a jot. 
that ** sets up” 
comes in every day or two after ‘* more 
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copy,” hasn’t grown a day older. 
fact, he looks younger, if anything ! 
And yet, rour yzars have flown 
silently, noiselessly by! There cannot 
be any mistake about it; for, see the 
back volumes of the Boys’ .and Girls’ 
Magazine up in the rack there; all 
bound up neatly. Tour of them, and 
here I am just beginning the fifth. 
Now, do you not all find it exactly 
so? Can any of you see that your 
parents, or brothers, or sisters, or your 
neighbors have grown older? I dare 
say not. I have no doubt they look to 
you exactly as they did four years ago. 
Yet the years have gone. Time is 
winging us away, and it is only by cast 
ing our thoughts back occasionally that 
we can be made aware of the rapidity 


And if we are running through our 
days with such resistless certainty, how 
important it is that we should improve 
every moment to the best advantage 


of his flight. 








2 INTRODUCTORY. : 


There is no need of idleness. There | criticize his literary merits too closely. 
are always hundreds of ways in which to | He sometimes puts a comma in the 
employ our time profitably. For my | wrong place, but that’sno matter. Tom 
part, when I see a boy or a girl, yam is arare fellow, full of stories, and noth- 
ing and drawling out, ‘‘O, dear me!|ing pleases him better than to be sur- 
How tiresome it is, to be sure ! O — aw, | rounded with boys and girls. 

{ wish I had something to do!.”’ I feel 

as if their energy would never set the 

great river on fire. But then, on the 

other hand, how delightful it is to 3 


young persons with a book to read, al- 


[ have some puzzles in preparation, 
that will set you a-thinking, I reckon. 
One of them is equal to the ten-cent 
puzzle that caused so much excitement 
last year. 

Other novelties will be forthcoming 


ways at hand; or who, during their 
in good time. I shall do my best to 


spare moments, strive to do*something 
that is useful to themselves or to others ! 
Nothing is easier than to cultivate such 
a taste for reading and industry, if you 
will but have a little self-denial at first. 


|instruet and amuse you, and I should 
' 
And you may remember this =i* advancing in wisdom and vir- 


like the :tiention and assistance of every 
one of my readers. And if you show, 
by your improvement, that you are 


Mark Forrester, that you are always | tue, then my highest and most sincero 
helping yourselves most when you 
are helping others. Strange as it may 
appear to you, it is a fact; and those | terest your parents take in your welfare. 
Reward them for their care for you, by 


wishes will be gratified. Above all, 
my young friends, never forget the in- 


of you who ever arrive at any eminent 
station in this world, will acknowledge | showing them that you appreciate their 
it to be so. kindness and attention. Do not Iet the 


Must I say anything about what I am | impressions made upon your hearts by 
their love, become dim, and die away; 





doing for you the coming year? Per- 
haps I had better not. Be assured of | but let them rather prompt you to the 
one thing, however; you may look for! utmost endeavors to please and gratify 
improvement in our pages as we grow|them. You cannot help yourselves 
older. Will Wander’s story, which has} more than by helping your parents. 
been delayed from the absence of the | Let this happy thought be a perpetual 
writer for several months, will soon ap-| reward to you, and urge you onward. 
pear. And, if I mistake not, it will be 
read with interest by the wonder-seckers. 
My friend, Tom Steadfast, has begun 





to tell you something about his adven-{| Permanent rest is not to be expected 
tures in this number. You must not} onthe road, but at the end of the journey. 











ADVENTURES OF TOM STEADFAST. 





Pompey’s Pillar. 
The Adventures of Tom Steadfast. 


CHAPTER L 


How I came to be a traveller. — The rumseller’s retribution at Gibraltar. — 
tina. — Ascent of Pompcey’s Pillar at Alexandria. 


Next to the pleasure of seeing strange | that only served now to remind me of 
sights is the pleasure of telling about | my loneliness and sorrow. And so, 
them. I shall give you, in few words, | converting my little property into money, 
how I came to be a traveller. I had|I bade adieu, for a time, to my native 
seen the last of my father’s family buried. | village, to become a wanderer. 

I was resolved to escape from scenes} After an hour’s walk upon tho 
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wharves the next day, at Boston, I 
found the captain of a merchant vessel 
which was to sail the day following for the 
Mediterranean. I told him of my situ- 
ation; that I would scrve him to the 
best of my ability on the voyage out, for 
a reasonable sum, as I knew I shonld 
enjoy the voyage more with something 
todo. We soonstruck a bargain, and I 
lost no time in making some additions to 
my wardrobe of serviceable garments, 
and in purchasing a box of small arti- 
cles to trade with the people I might 
meet with before my return. I also 
bought a few books descriptive of the 
countries I expected to see. These I 
found of great use to me. Before I 
came to great cities, ever after, I read 
about them, so as to be prepared at 
once to look for the principal objects of 
curiosity upon my arrival. 

Well, we crossed the Atlantic, and 
entered the Mediterranean. I saw on 
my left, as we glided through the Strait 
of Gibraltar, the immense fortifications 
by which England holds possession of 
this inland sea. At the foot of the for- 
tified rock lay the little town of Gibral- 
tar. 

Our ship drew up into the snug har- 
bor, and we let go our anchor for the 
first time on our voyage. The captain 
went on shore with the officers. I was 
glad to be of the party. We found a 
large number of vessels in the har- 
bor, and the little English town quite 
I accompanied 


active with business. 
the captuin to the governor’s quarters, 


ee 
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while the other officers made some pur- 
chases. We found here several ship- 
masters complaining that the port regula- 
tions were being violated, as a miserablo 
craft had anchored down the harbor, 
which their crews sought every oppor- 
tunity to visit, to come away intoxicated. 

The governor was indignant upon 
hearing this, and instantly despatched 
an order to a government ship to run the 
illegal craft down at once. 

My voyage, thus far, had been rather 
monotonous, and, as I heard this con- 
versation, I promised myself, if I could 
get back to our ship, lying in the neigh- 
borhood of the liquor seller, that thero 
would be one good scene to enjoy! 

I was not disappointed. About tho 
middle of the afternoon, we saw a Brit- 
ish frigate under full sail, bearing down 
upon the kind of raft 
the rude building where the spirits were 
sold to the sailors. When the ship had 
approached within fifty yards, a twenty- 
four pound gun was discharged, which 
brought out the rascals to see what was 
coming. We saw, from our ship, their 
amazement, and beheld them running 
from side to side in the greatest alarm, 
when the frigate came nearer. We saw 
them, at last, leap into the water, and 
the next moment their building, and all 
its barrels and bottles, crash into a thou- 
sand pieces. 

This was my first view of European 
law! There was a promptness, if not 
justice, about it, which excited my ad- 
miration. 


upon which was 
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The next day we weighed anchor and 


bore away for Alexandria. The warm 


winds from Africa swept over the ves- 
sel; while the projecting spurs of that 
great continent, extending into the sea, 


were constantly in sight on our right as 
we sailed along. Occasionally an old 
ruin might be seen upon the summit cf 
some gentle clevation, and at other 
times modern buildings of picturesque 
architecture. 

After sailing several days we lost 
sight of Africa, Tunis being the last 
portion visible. We next saw Malta, 
and, leaving that on our right, passed 
within sight of Etna, the voleanic moun- 
tain in Sicily. I wished that a few 
flashes of fire might shoot up to give me 
an idea of an eruption; but no! a lazy 
cloud of smoke hung around the crater, 
not in the least startling to behold, and 
I was obliged to wait for another oppor- 
tunity to witness an eruption. 

Long before we entered the harbor 
of Alexandria, which we reached at 
last, we saw, in the distance, Pompey’s 
Pillar. I cared little whether this pil- 
lar was built to honor Pompey or Diocle- 
tian. It was soremarkable a monument 
that I was somewhat excited to get a view 
of it. Accordingly, I was ready, as 
soon as we could be spared from the 
ship, to make up a party to visit it. 
I had read about the British sailors 
drinking punch on the lofty capital, and, 
as we felt unwilling to be outdone by 
them, a few coils of rope were carried 
along with us, with a view of spreading 
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the stars and stripes from the same ele- 
vation. We were not obliged to ‘‘ send 
off for a kite’’ as they did, for we car- 
ried one with our other baggage. 

The ascent has been made more than 
once, but yet so rarely that crowds 
flocked to witness the success of our en- 
terprise. 

While one of the crew was flying the 
kite, trying to get the string exactly 
over the top, I took a look of the 
monument with a view to a drawing 
when I got an idle day. Monuments 
in our country are laid up stone after 
stone. Here there were but few pieces, 
The pedestal was an immense stone, fif- 
teen feet square. (Some travellers, 
afraid that the world might lose their 
valuable names, had chiselled them into 
the durable granite ; and one, enamored 
with his boot polish, had made this ex- 
traordinary stone a bulletin-board, and 
written upon it ‘* Warren’s Black- 
ing!’’ He should have had a brush 
full of it in his eyes, upon the comple- 
tion of the last letter, for the desecra- 
tion.) The pedestal rests upon two 
layers of stone, cemented together with 
lead; but this has not prevented the 
thieving Arabs from prying out one in 
search for imaginary treasure. 

The shaft, or column, is about seventy 
feet in height, and nine in diameter. It 
is a kind of rose-colored granite, which 
was originally polished. The north side 
yet retains its beauty. 

By the time I had finished these ex- 
aminations, aud given up the old inscrip- 
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tion as a piece of mummery, of which | others might be drawn up with less fric- 
I could neither make head, body, nor | tion. 

tail, the Turks cried out that the string} All of us but the boatswain now went 
had lodged upon the right place. The | around to the other side of the pillar, 
boatswain immediately paid out the line, | and began to pull. The bend of the 
and the kite, with another string at- | rope was so short over the corners of the 
tached to it, was pulled down. The | capital, that we had to haul as if at the 
next thing was to get the rope up. | anchor, to raise the boy. Peter at last 
After that had been drawn over by the 
string, it was feared that the rope might 
stick on the sharp angles of the capital, 
or, at least, would slip none too easy, | he got upon the ample space which 


reached the capital ; and after springing 
and jumping, and, as he afterwards told 
us, sticking his toe-nails into the stone, 


and after some delay, a young buffulo’s | crowned the whole. 
hide was obtained, and drawn up be- 
tween two strings, and confined upon | self to securing the pulley and running 


the very corner, under the rope. | the rope back through it to the ground. 
| 


After taking breath, he applied him- 


Now, who was to go up first? Sev-| This was soon done, and one after an- 
eral volunteered. But the old boat-| other was quickly drawn up. The 
swain snappishly said, ‘‘ You lubbers, it | boatswain was one of the first, and he 
would take half the white breeches in} stuck up the flag, and made himself 
Alexandria to haul one of you up there. | hoarse cheering it. I was the last one 
Young Peter, the cabin-boy, will have | to go up. There were none to pull but 
the honor to ride up first.” |the Turks. I slipped a shilling knifo 
into the hands of a good-looking one, 


and put myself under his care for the 


Peter seemed very little pleased with 
this preferment, and a slight paleness 
came over his spare features as ‘he | perilous ascent. He jabbered to some 
looked at the dizzy height, where they | of his fellows, who took hold and passed 





proposed sending him. me up as fast as I wanted to go. 
‘Do you think it safe, Hugh?” said| If I suffered a little through fear, 
he to the boatswain. being so recently a landsman, I was 


‘“‘T shall keep my eye on the rope | more than repaid by the scene from the 
while you are going up,”’ replied Hugh. | top. Alexandria was wholly in view. 
** What is it to the maintop, in a gale, | I thought there could be no end to the 
my boy?”’ dilapidated edifices. Street after street 

The rope was now adjusted to Peter’s | of this once magnificent city has fullen 
slender body. He was directed to ar-| to decay. All the buildings looked 
range a tail-block, sent up with him, | old and neglected. I caught, with de- 


and pass the rope through it, so that the | light, my first view of the Nile. Its 











ANOTHER TALK 


waters were visible in the extreme cast, 
and appeared like a silver thread 
stretched across the country. To the 
south the vast chain of the Lybian 
mountains bounded the view in that 
direction. On the north the shore of 
Egypt, as far as I could see, was washed 
by the waves of the Mediterranean. 

After looking again and again around 
the whole horizon, I turned to examine 
the remains of the statue which once 
adorned the Pillar. ‘There was only a 
foot and ankle remaining. These were 
of iron. The figure must have been of 
enormous size. 

I felt relieved when the last man 
reached the ground. We left the flag, 
intentionally, floating from the top, and 
when our cargo had been landed, and 
we had sailed from the port, there it yet 


remained. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Another Talk with Walter. 


I was sitting in my easy-chair one 
evening, lately, when my _ grandson, 
Walter, cried out, ‘‘ Grandfather, do 
you know that you can put your silk 
handkerchief right into the blaze of the 
lamp and not burn it?”’ 

‘* Put my hand into the lamp ! 
for? to burn my fingers, eh ?”’ 

‘‘No, no, grandfather; you didn’t 
hear me. Please to look here. You 
see this is my pocket handkerchief. 
Now, do you believe I can put a portion 


What 
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of that right into the flames of the lamp 
and not burn it ?”’ 

‘“‘Let me get my eyes open. Put 
your handkerchief into the lamp and not 
set it a-fire? Of course I don’t believe 
that, Master Fire King.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, then look here. You 
see that handkerchief moving right into 
the flame. Is it burning? Is it burn- 
ing now, grandfather? Can you see? 
Shall I borrow another pair of specta- 
cles? ”’ 

He handed the handkerchief to me. 
I looked at the spot seen in the flame, 
and found it as sound as if just out of 
the weaver’s loom ! 

He was so delighted with my aston- 
ishment, and my inquiry if he hadn’t 
put something on it to make it resist the 
flame, that he carelessly laid down 
a large table spoon, which had been 
slipped into his pocket before. The 
trick was out! The handkerchief was 
drawn tight over the back of the spoon, 
and that part only which covered the 
metal was risked near the fire. The 
heat passed through the silk to the 
silver, and not until the spoon had be- 
come quite hot would there be any dan- 
ger of the handkerchief taking fire. 

‘Well, sir, as you have waked me 
up, what else have you got to offer? 
any more tricks with the lamp?”’ 

‘No, sir; but I’ve one with a 
candle. I can put a candle out, and 
you can’t see how it is done.”’ 

‘Indeed! Well, I’ll do my best, 


at all events.”’ 








owe 


pee ornare 
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Walter brought in a confectionary 
jar, empty — I charged him with buying 
it full and cating the plums!—and a} Watrer and Helen are a good deal 
bit of candle suspended upon a piece of | interested in their singing this winter, 
wire. The jar he put right down before | and I’m glad of it. I havo always 
me: ‘‘so,” he said, ‘“‘that I should | been in favor of vocal music for young 
have a fair chance.”” He then held his | folks; and I say that, if we had in our 
breath a minute, and breathed into the | schools more good songs, there would be 
jar. The candle he now lighted, and | less occasion and less disposition for 
letting it down into the jar, it was| scolding. Why, the birds speak no 
quickly extinguished. other language than one that is musical ; 

**You saw it go out, didn’t you, | and I would have children, at all proper 
grandfather? Do you see how it’s | times, training their great gift of God. 
done? Let me light it again. There | They, too, may sing among the green 


The Singing Lesson. 


it goes again. Now, sir, should you | trees, and inake the earth and the heav- 
like to have me explain the mystery ?”’ | ens vocal with their cheerful songs. 
‘If you please, young gentleman.’ 
“‘The candle consumes the same | in learning to read well, and—oh! there 
part of the air that we do in breathing. 
So air that will not support life will 
not support flame. The air that I 
breathed out had been held so long in 
the lungs, that it had parted with its 
oxygen, and received in its place car- 
bonie acid. When I breathed into the 
jar, the carbonic acid, being heavier 


A great deal of time has been spent 


are some melancholy readers yet, — this 
we are told will enable the individual 
to enjoy much more than he who shuf- 
fles over his words. Granted; and every 
argument urged for elocutionary exer- 
cises is applicable to vocal music. 

Who, that lived in those days, does 
not remember the ‘‘iron rule”’ of the 
than common air, remained. When I | schools, forty yearsago? Songs! Sing- 
let my candle down into the jar, it|ing ‘in the schoolroom! We should 
found no oxygen to burn, and the flame | have as soon thought of whistling Yan- 
went out ; — that you saw, grandfather. | kee Doodle, all together ! 

Now, scholars sing in school. They 
sing in Bath, Maine, and they sing in 


Newton Institute, Mississippi. The 


You didn’t see why it went out, but 
you now do mentally, I suppose ?”’ 
I was obliged to admit that 1 had 


SS SSS sss 


obtained some light by a candle going | public schools of Chicago have regular 


out ! instruction in singing, and I don’t know 

Walter went to his books again, to|in how many other places. I say, 
pick out more choice crumbs for future | again, that I’m glad of it, and I write 
evenings. this article to make known to my young 
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readers that all who can sing well, I 
think, are much more accomplished than | she was not good-natured ? 
those that think they cannot, and so do | the feeling which music produces. 
not try to learn. 
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humbled and subdued by its mysterious 
power. 

The fatigue of study, the weariness 
of confinement, so irksome to young 
children, is strangely relieved by music 
in the schoolroom. 

Children, sing ! 

But see to it that your sungs are pure. 
I’m sad when I hear low, vulgar words. 
It is desecration. 
songs, such as you may sing at hoine to 
your father and mother, or younger 
brothers and sisters. 





Was ever a girl known to sing when 
So you seo 
The 


poor man is rich, the passionate ono is 


hi Hi 
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of you know, ‘‘I loved a song-bird of 
the spring?’’ That was one of their 
pieces. Then they sang one about tho 
evening bell : — 
‘** Tlark ! the pealing, softly stealing, even 
ing bell, 

Sweetly telling day’s farewell.*’ 

Mary caught a sight at the notes and 
ruled a scrap of paper to make a tuno 


You will learn good | fur herself, the clever little girl. 


As nightingales love most to sing 


I heard Walter and Helen sing last | near an echo, so does the heart speak 
evening to their mother. 





How many | loudest near tones of musie. 
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10 THE VENTRILOQUIST’S COATS. 


The Venrtriloquist’s Coats. 


Some years ago there was a young 
man living in Savannah, by the name 
of Nichols. He was a clerk in a 
large store. It happened that a trav- 
elling ventriloquist visited Savannah, 
and so interested Nichols, that he en- 
gaged with him to journey around the 
country together. 

In the course of time, the young 
man eclipsed his master. He displayed 
most astonishing powers, and caused 
great excitement wherever he appeared. 

It was after he became famous and 
wealthy, that he visited a tailor’s shop, 
in Savannah, to ordera new coat. The 
knight of the shears was happy to receive 
the order from so distinguished a cus- 
tomer, and assured the ventriloquist that 
the garment should be an exact fit. 

Now Nichols had a remarkable chest. 
He could so inflate his lungs as to in- 
crease the circumference of his body 
eleven inches. 

A week passed, and the humorist 
waited upon the tailor, in company with 
a friend, to take the new coat. Upon 
putting it on, it lacked about a foot of 
coming together! The tailor was thun- 
derstruck. There was his measurement 
— the figures his own. How could he 
have made such a disgraceful blunder ? 
With numberless apologies, he begged 
to be allowed to measure again, and 
make a second coat. 

When it was done, Nichols came in 


| with his friend again, to see how it 


would fit. 

The tailor handed the garment to him, 
remarking that there was no mistake 
this time, — he would find it a complete 
fit. Would he? He put it on and 
lapped it round him like a blanket! It 
was as much too large as the first was 
toosmall! Ie tossed it off. The tailor 
struck his hand upon his head and cried, 
‘* Am I out of my senses?’’ He threw 
his book and his shears across the room, 
and was about to dash out of the shop, 
when Nichols said, coolly, ‘‘ Here, let 
me try on the first coat you made for 
me.”’ 

The tailor, amazed, handed it to him. 
It buttoned exactly over ‘‘a very gen- 
teel’’ waist ! 

‘‘And now, suppose I try on the 
large coat again ?”’ 

He did ; and it was none too large to 
button over his body, which swelled up 
like an alderman’s. 

‘*T think,”’ said Nichols, ‘‘ 1 °ll take 
both of these coats,’’ and he handed 
some bank notes to the bewildered 
tailor, who, after his singular customer 
had departed, finally concluded that he 
must have measured over his enormous 
lungs, inflated to their utmost. for the 
second coat, and for the first one, when 
his chest was contracted to its smallest 
capacity. 


He that is never idle will not often 
be vicious. 














AN ADVENTURE. 


An Adventure. 


ND, mother, they 
said they meant to 
steal his pears, and 
take bags and bring 
away enough to 


And I 


e 


we 
-“e 


last a fortnight. 


going but me. They said 
they didn’t believe I knew 
anything about it; but if I did, and 
told, I should never have any more 
peace in this village. Now what can [ 
do, mother? You know Mr. Jones has 
been very kind to us; he brought us 
a monstrous load of wood and chips, 
for 2 New Year’s present, last winter, 
and has shown us a good many favors 
besides. But if he had n't, I should n’t 


want to have his things carried off by 
those ugly boys.” 

Mrs. IToward heard her son’s story 
with sorrow. 


She grieved that any of 


agent, Mr. Cooper. 





his associates in the factory were of such 
a vicious character. She had been 
obliged to sell the little homestead 
where she had hoped to spend her days, 
and rent a small house in a factory vil- 
lage, that Henry might be able to obtain 
work constantly, and she earn something 
additional, by taking a few boarders. 
She had found many kind friends 
among her neighbors. But a few fam- 
ilies she feared. There was the silent 
contamination of profane and vulgar 
speech, the neglect and contempt for 
the Sabbath, — influences to which she 
dreaded to have her only son exposed. 
And now a number of the factory boys 
had plotted a trespass upon a kind neigh- 
bor’s ground; and she was sensible of 
the ill-will which might be shown Henry 
if they suspected him of defeating their 
plans. 

Mrs. Howard finally sent for tho 
Iie was a consid- 
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erate man, and interested in the good 
behavior of all the help employed. 

“Give yourself no concern, Mrs. 
Howard,” he said, on leaving; ‘I will 
make it a sorry job for them.”’ 

Not long after, Henry saw, by the 
moonlight, the agent’s carriage pass 
down the hill and over the bridge to- 
wards Mr. Jones’. 

About nine o'clock, the party, bound for 
the fruit orchard, and they did n’t know 
what else, skulked along in the same 
direction. Their guilty consciences be- 
gan to upbraid them, and they started 
at sight of their own shadows in the 
pond. 

Upon arriving at the grounds where 
they proposed committing their depre- 
dations, part of the company agreed to 
go up the great pear trees and shake off 
come of the fruit. But the grass was 
so deep that the pears shaken off could 
not be found. 

‘‘Well, get up and pull ’em for 
yourselves, then,’’ said the boys in the 
two trees, who were filling their own 
bags rapidly. 

While they were eating and gather- 
ing, Mr. Jones happened to walk out, 
and a friend with him, to enjoy the 
moon in the orchard! How the boys 
started when they heard them approach- 
ing the very trees where they all were! 
And Mr. Cooper was there, too! It 
was ‘‘no use’’ to jump down and run, 
now, so they whispered to each other, 
almost choking with fear, to ‘‘ keep 
still.’’ 








‘‘T suppose,’’ said Mr. Cooper, ‘‘ that 
you have no fears of having your choice 
fruit taken by any of the people of the 
village ?”’ 

‘*None at all, sir. My dog is a 
savage fellow, and he will wait, if any 
one comes on to my grounds, to see 
what he carries off. I believe if he 
were to stop any of your boys, say out 
there at the road, with bags of my pears 
that they had been stealing, he would 
tear the clothes off their backs for them, 
and perhaps go a little deeper.” 

There was a slight trembling among 
the thick foliage above them. 

“IT cannot but feel it a shameful 
crime,”’ said Mr. Cooper, ‘‘ for any boys 
to come here and rob you, under cover 
of the night, of what is honestly yours. 
How would it suit them, if, when pay- 
day came, they were to be robbed of 
some of their hard earnings ? 

‘‘T should not blame you, Mr. Jones,” 
continued Mr. Cooper, ‘if you flogged 
every boy you found on your trees, 
within an inch of his life. Perhaps 
when he got over it, his scars might 
suggest to him to be more honest.” 

‘Well, here come my men and the 
dog. Did you ever notice his teeth, 
Mr. Cooper ?”’ 

‘So you brought out the guns, did 
you, Jerry? What are they loaded 
with, eh?” 

‘An’ sure we ve putin a handful or 
two of salt, jist, thinking some of the 
auld crows might be slaping on tho 


trees.”’ 











“A good plan. Well, look about 
the garden, and if you see anything on 
the trees, take good aim, and ‘let 
drive.’”’ 

The effect of all this harangue had 
been to terrify the boys, who were quiv- 
ering in the trees above them. When 
the guns and the dog came out, at a 
preconcerted signal, the sufferers could 





not prevent their groans from being | 
half audible. 

Feeling that they had been rm 
ished pretty severely for their thieving, 
Mr. Jones withdrew, calling the men 
in. They, however, by a path, came 
around behind a grape arbor, and all 
heard what the boys had to say before 
they got away. They left their pears 
on the ground, and, mutually vowing 
never to be caught stealing again, they 
slipped off as fast as their legs would 
carry them. 

‘* And now, Mr. Cooper,”’ said Mr. 
Jones, after they had walked into the 
farmer's house, ‘* how did you know that 
my trees were to be visited by these 
strange birds this evening?” 

‘Henry Howard overheard them, 
and couldn't keep it to himself, and 

“T shall take care that the honest 


have you suffer.’ 


fellow docs not suffer himself, for it,”’ 
eaid Mr. Jones; and he bade the agent 
good night. 


ee 


Never make the avoidance of pun- 
ishment a reason for avoiding sin. 





TATIOCA. 





Tapioca. 


Everysopy knows what tapioca is. 
No doubt all my readers have eaten it, 
when made into a good pudding, an hun- 
dred times. But do you know where 
it comes from, and how it is made? 
A few of you, perhaps, may know all 
about the matter, but I rather think 
most of you will find something new in 
this short article. 

Tapioca is a kind of starch, prepared 
from the root of a plant which grows in 
South America, called cassava. It is 
termed by botanists, janipha manthot. 
There are two kinds of this plant; one 
with a sweet, and one with a bitter root. 
The sweet cassava root is known by a 
long fibrous cord running through the 
centre of it; while the bitter cassava 
has a highly poisonous juice. On ac- 
count of the inconvenient cord in the 
former plant, the bitter root is preferred, 
and is extensively cultivated by In- 
dians and others. The Indians poison 
the points of their arrows with the juice 
of the cassava; and so deadly are its 
effects, that the least seratch made with 
one of these arrows often proves fatal. 

‘But how is the tapioca made from 
this poisonous root?’’ I hear you all 
exclaim; ‘‘and how do I know thero 
may not be some poison left?’’ <A very 
sensible remark. The mode of prepar- 
ing the tapioca starch is seen in the ac- 
The roots of tho 
plant, after they are dug up and cleaned, 


companying picture. 


are bruised or ground to a kind of paste, 
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and placed in a bag, to allow the poi-| out of the bag, and thoroughly mixed 
sonous juice to run out, which is col-! in a large vessel of water. The heavier 


lected into a vessel, into which the In- 
dian plunges his arrow, so as to poison 
its point. The woman you see in the 
picture is poisoning some of her hus- 
band’s arrows. 

After the root is drained, it is taken 





settlings of the first vessel are thrown 


parts, consisting of woody tissue and 
other matters, fall to the bottom of the 
water, but the starch is diffused through 
the water. The water with the starch 
is poured off into another vessel, quite 
clean, and allowed to stand, while the 
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poison that the root originally contains ; 


away. At the end of several hours | so you need not be afraid of your pud- 


the starch gradually falls to the bottom 
of the water. It is then collected and 


thoroughly dried, and put in casks and 
‘boxes, ready for exportation. 

The drying process mentioned evap- 
orates all the remaining particles of | acids in the world. 


ding on that account. Besides, many 
very common things eaten by children 
will produce the most deadly kinds of 
poison. Apple seeds, for instance, can 
be made into one of the most deadly 
Bitter almonds 














PAUL RICHTER’S TEAM. 
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furnish prussic acid, a very small drop | other every-day articles of constant use. 
of which would produce almost instant | Yet the bad qualities of such articles 


death. 


Lemon peel and orange peel} must be collected and refined before 


are somewhat poisonous ; as also various | they are at all dangerous. 





Paul Richter’s Team! 


WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF “‘HOW IT WORKED 


‘‘Hercno! Well, if here isn’t the 
last team ever put over the road!” I 
hear you exclaim, at sight of the Swiss 
boy and his pair of harnessed goats, in 
the picture. 

Now Paul Richter loved any scrape 
far better than he did good, regular 
work ; and so he slily got up a rude 
harness for his two patient goats, in- 
tending to have their aid in getting up 
the loads of rye-grass and lucerne, 
which he was obliged to bring in every 
afternoon for the cows. The story goes 
that Paul’s team did beautifully while 
there was 2 moderate draft, but as soon 
as the goats came to a little descent, the 
wagon rolled upon them, and they, hay- 
ing no hold-back “ fixens,’’ butted their 





'”? 


heads together, and pulling the reins 
from the driver’s hands, dashed off down 
the road, like wild animals among the 
mountains. Paul rose from the ground, 
whither he had been thrown in his vain 
endeavor to “hold ’em in,’’ and saw 
them almost flying with his little load, 
at every step becoming less. He hast- 
ened on, wishing he had drawn the 
wagon himself, instead of having such 
help as this. The wagon and goats be- 
longed to his master, and oh! were they 
only well back again! 

Paul hastened on. 

A turn in the road brought him in . 
sight of a declivity, down which he saw 
the wagon, rye-grass and all, had gone; 
all besides the bearded wretches, whose 
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16 THE TOUCAN. 


cleverness had betrayed him. They 
had broken their stick traces, and fled, 
perhaps to the next canton. 

Paul scrambled down and found the 
wagon whole as a new-laid egg. To 
get it up together, he could n’t; so he 
divided it into tack-loads, and after 
more labor than necessary to get in rye- 
grass and lucerne for a month, he got it 
in running order again. Now he had 
to start back to the foot of the glacier 
for another load. 

When he got home, rather later than 
usual, he was glad to get the milk-maid 
to distribute his load, while he cast 
After a 
long search down the valley, he found 
them, with their curious yokes still fet- 
tering their necks. 

They were quite willing to be released 
and led home, and Paul to draw his 
own forage ever after. 


about to find the runaways. 





The Toucan. 


T nave often been lost in wonder and 
astonishment at the almost infinite variety 
of strange appurtenances with which Na- 
ture has everywhere supplied her works. 
We look with actual unbelicf at the 
massive horns of the moose, when the 
animal is not present; feeling sure that 
such a small creature could not carry 
sixty or seventy pounds upon his head, 
and yet be able to outstrip a dog. Yet 
such is the fact. And we are led to 
believe that this weight actually assists 





his flight, by adding a kind of balance 
or impetus to his motions. It is said 
by hunters, that the noise of a moose 
running through the crackling brush and 
decayed limbs in the woods, is frightful, 
and can be heard one or two miles. 
When we see the trunk of an ele 
phant, our first thought is, ‘‘ Why, what 
is that long, 
appendage for, I wonder?’’ Trouble- 


Ah! 


are. She makes nothing in vain. 


inconvenient, troublesome 


some ! Nature is wiser than we 
Look 
now, for a moment, at the various uses 
the elephant makes of his trunk. See 
how carefully he gathers up the little 
bits of hay around him. Now he is 
reaching round to the bystanders for an 
apple or a nut, keeping his head nod- 
ding up and down all the while, as if he 
were saying good morning to you all. 
How his little bright eyes twinkle and 
fly about, to be sure! And imagine, 
if you dare, how you should like to be 
within reach of that ‘‘ inconvenient ap- 
pendage ”’ of his, as you call it, when he 
was in a passion! Oh, no! He un- 
doubtedly thinks it anything but incon- 
venient. You would probably make 
awkward work with such a nose, to say 
nothing about your looks. But Nature 
has affixed it to him gracefully. 

If you look at the picture of the tou- 
can, on the next page, you can hardly 
help asking, “Why, now, what use is 
It must be 
asad punishment to carry about such a 
It is true we 


there in that enormous bill? 


horrid unhandy concern.”’ 
are not well enough acquainted with this 





THE 


strange bird to know what use he makes 
of so much bill; yet I think we should 
be safe to conelude that there ts a use for 
it. And I cannot doubt that, were the 
bird endowed with our faculties, and 
should hear you make such an expres- 


are formed like those of the parrot, more 
for grasping than climbing. The bird 
hops about among the branches of trees, 
rarely flying more than a few rods at 
a time. When flying, its course is 
straight, but laborious and awkward. 
The birds go in small companies, and a 
IX. 2 


oe 
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TOUCAN. 


|@ very uncouth appearance. 
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sion as the one above given, it would 
laugh at you. 

The toucan is found only in the 
depths of the South American forests. 
The enormous bill, as you see, gives it 
The feet 


| parcel of them will sit upon the branches 
for hours, keeping up a most incessant 
and ludicrous palaver or jabbering, ex- 
actly as though they were talking to one 
another. This sometimes occurs upon the 
banks of rivers, where vessels are ascend- 
ing. The appearance of man redoubles 
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their chattering, and hence the bird is 
called by sailors, the, ‘‘ preaching tou- 
ean.’’? They have frequent quarrels with 
droves of monkeys, and, both parties 
being given to considerable talk, the 
noise in such cases is said to be actually 
deafening. An old tar, in describing 
this bird to a naturalist, remarked that 
‘the had as large a proportion of tongue 
as of bill/’’ If so, they must be great 
talkers, indeed. 

Very few living specimens of this 
bird have ever been brought to civilized 
countries. There is one in London, and 
said to be another in the ‘‘ Garden of 
Plants,” at Paris. The picture above 
was taken from the one at London. In 
his confinement he showed himself to 
be docile, contented, and, in some re- 
spects, a humorous fellow ; playing many 
strange pranks for the accommodation 
of his enormous bill, and taking the 
most extraordinary care of his stumpy 
tail. His plumage is of the gaudy and 
striking character which so strongly 
marks the birds of tropical countries, 
being made up of blue and white 
patches, edged with red and yellow 
spots of most lustrous beauty. 


The Great Sea Serpent. 


Wuo has not felt a shudder at read- 
ing of this monster, which, for a number 
of years, has appeared occasionally on 
the Atlantic coast? How delightful 
has been the theme to the story-loving 
fisherman or sailor, whose eye has caught 


——— 


a glimpse of this terror of the seas, and 
who has held his company as if by a 
spell, while he narrated the awful ap- 
pearance which he made! 

It will be an interesting chapter for 
my readers if I give them an authentic 
account of this wonderful creature. 

There is an account of an animal, 
which apparently belonged to this class, 
which was stranded in the island of 
Stronsa, one of the Orkneys, in the year 
1808. 

The animal was first seen entire, and 
measured by respectable individuals, 
and afterwards, when dead and broken 
in pieces by the violence of the waves, 
was again examined by many. Several 
portions of it were removed by a Mr. 
Laing, a neighboring proprietor, and 
are now to be seen preserved in the 
Royal Museum, at Edinburgh, and in 
the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

The late Dr. Barclay, an English 
gentleman, has written an account of 
this animal : — 

‘* It measured fifty-six feet in length, 
and twelve in circumference. The head 
was small, not being a foot in length. 
It was thought to have blow-holes for 
breathing. On the shoulders some- 
thing like a bristling mane commenced, 
which extended to near the extremity 
of the tail. It had three pairs of fins 
or paws connected with the body, meas- 
uring four feet in length, with extremi- 
ties somewhat like toes, partially webbed. 
The skin was smooth, without scales, and 
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of a grayish color; and the flesh ap- 
peared like coarse, ill-colored beef. 
The eye was the size of a seal’s; the 
throat was too narrow to admit the 
hand.”’ 

A letter from Mr. McLean, the parish 
minister of Kigg, one of the western 
islands of Scotland, to Dr. Neill, the 
learned secretary of the Wernerian So- 
ciety, dated 1809, furnishes the fol- 
lowing extract : — 

‘* 1 saw the animal of which you in- 
quire, in June, 1808, on the coast of 
Coll. Rowing along that coast, I ob- 
served, at the distance of half a mile, 
an object to windward, which graduaily 
excited my astonishment. At first view 
it appeared like a rock; but knowing 
that there was no rock in that situation, 
I fixed my eyes closely upon it. Then 
I saw it elevated considerably above the 
level of the sea, and, after a slow move- 
ment, perceived one of its eyes dis- 
tinctly. 

‘¢ Alarmed at the unusual appearance 
and magnitude of the animal, I steered 
so as to be at no great distance from the 
shore. When nearly in a line between 
it and the shore, the monster, directing 
its head, which still continued above 
water, towards us, plunged violently 
under water. Certain that he was in 
chase of us, we plied hard to get ashore. 
Just as we leapt out upon a rock and 
had taken a station as high as we 
conveniently could, we saw it coming 
rapidly under water towards the stern 
of our boat. When within a few yards 


of it, finding the water shallow, it 
raised its monstrous head above water, 
and, by a winding course, got, with 
apparent difficulty, clear of the creek 
where our boat lay, and where the 
monster seemed in danger of being em- 
bayed. 

‘Tt continued to move off, with its 
head above water, and with the wind, 
for about half a mile, before we lost 
sight of it. 

‘‘ Its head was broad, and of a form 
somewhat oval; its neck somewhat 
smaller. Its shoulders, if I may so 
term them, were considerably broader, 
and thence it tapered towards the tail, 
which last it kept pretty low in the 
water, so that a view of it could not be 
taken so distinctly as I wished. It had 
no fins that I could perceive, and it 
seemed to me to move progressively by 
undulating up and down. Its length I 
believed to be between seventy and 
eighty feet. When nearest to me, it 
did not raise its head wholly above 
water, so that, the neck being under 
water, I could perceive no shining fila- 
ments thereon, if it had any. Its pro- 
gressive motion under water I took to 
be very rapid. 

‘‘ About the same time that I saw 
it,’ continues the letter, ‘‘it was seen 
near the Isle of Canna. The crews of 
thirteen fishing boats were so much ter 
rified at its appearance, that they fled 
in a body to the nearest creek for safe- 
ty.” e 3 

* Shetland Isles, p. 565. 
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But dreadful as has been the appear- 
ance of the Sea Serpent, his existence 
has given rise to unpardonable exag- 
geration. The honest missionary, Hans 
Egede, thus speaks of what he himself 
witnessed off the coast of Greenland, in 
the year 1734. After speaking of the 
mermaid, he says: — 

“* None of these sea monsters have ever 
been seen by us, nor by any of our time, 
that I could hear, save that most dreadful 
monster which showed itself on the sur- 
face of the water, off our colony, in 64° 
north latitude. This monster was of so 
huge a size that, coming out of the 
water, his head reached as high as the 
mainmast ; its body was as bulky as the 
ship, and three or four times as long. 
It had a long pointed snout, and spout- 
ed like a whalefish ; it had great broad 


paws; the body seemed covered with 
shell-work, and the skin was very rug- 


ged and uneven. The under part of its 
body was shaped like an enormously 
huge serpent, and when it dived again 
under water, it plunged backwards into 
the sea, and so raised its tail aloft, 
which seemed a whole ship’s length dis- 
tant from the bulkiest part of his body.’’ * 

Now, Mr. Hans Egede, you must 
excuse me if I receive your statement 
as one liable to a pretty smart discount. 

In the Natural History of Norway, 
Bishop Pontoppidon says : — 

‘*Qur coast is the place most visited 
by these terrible creatures. This makes 
many persons who are enemies to cre- 

* Nat. Hist. Greenland, p. 86. 


dulity, entertain doubts about it. 


I 
have myself questioned, till suspicion 
was removed by full and sufficient evi- 
dence from credible and experienced 
fishermen and sailors, of which there are 
hundreds that can testify they have an 
nually seen them. All these persons 
agree very well in the general descrip- 
tion. In all my inquiries, I have 
scarcely spoken to an intefligent person 
who was not able to give strong assur 
ances of the existence of this fish; and 
some of our traders think it a very 
strange question when they are seriously 
asked whether there be such a creature ; 
they think it as ridiculous as if the ques 
tion were put to them whether there be 
such a fish as cod or eel.”’ 

After this, a long letter is supplied 
from a Captain L. de Ferry, who was 
in his boat with a crew of eight men, when 
they saw a sea serpent, which they fired 
at, and wounded. His description very 
much agrees with that already given, 
and every particular is authenticated by 
the affidavits of two of the crew. 

Again: Sir A. de Capell Brooke 
makes allusion to this animal in his 
‘Travels in Norway.”’ He stated that 
he did not witness it himself, but that 
the fisherman Sejerstad states that it 
was seen in 1818, in the Folden jfiord. 
In July, 1819, it made its appearance 
off Otersun in Norway, and Captain 
Schildertip stated to Sir Arthur, that it 
was seen daily during the whole month, 
and continued while the warm weather 
lasted, as if dozing in the sun-beams 
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Sir Arthur further states that the 
Bishop of Nordland had seen two of 
them about eight miles from Drontheim ; 
he was not far from them, and considers 
the largest to have been about one hun- 
dred feet in length! 

The latest account of the sea serpent 
in the north of Europe appeared in the 
public newspapers of Drontheim, in the 
autumn of $837. The Adis says its 
account was communicated to the editor 
by a very ‘‘ enlightened and principled 
man, so that it merits attention as tend- 
tng to remove the doubt respecting the 
existence of the sea serpent.”’ 

The account is as follows : — ‘‘ Since 
the beginning of the dog-days, the sea 
serpent has been seen at various parts 
of the coast of that district. One of 
them seems to have remained constantly 
near Storfosen, at the Kergvang Islands, 
during the summer. Several fishermen 
have been so dreadfully alarmed at the 
sudden appearance of the serpent so 
near their boats, that they did not know 
in what direction to escape. 

‘“The serpent did not attack, but 
followed the boats for some distance, 
and the men, in their haste, so over- 
exerted themselves, that two were after- 
wards confined to their beds.”’ 

Having presented my readers with 
considerable evidence of the existence 
of the sea serpent in foreign waters, I 
come to those exhibitions which his 
family have made in our own neighbor- 
hood. 

In the month of August, 1817, it was 


— 


generally reported that a very singular 
animal, of prodigious size, had been fre- 
quently seen in the harbor of Glouces- 
ter, Cape Ann, about thirty miles from 
Boston. In general appearance it re- 
sembled a serpent, and it was said to 
move with astonishing rapidity. It was 
visible only in calm and bright weather, 
and floated on the surface of the water, 
like a number of buoys following each 
other in a line. In a report of a 
committee of the Linnean Society of 
New England, there are a number of 
affidavits of individuals of unblemished 
character, which leave no room to ap- 
prehend anything like deceit. They do 
not agree in every particular, but in 
regard to its great length and snake-like 
appearance they are harmonious. 

The first person who makes deposition, 
saw it for nearly half an hour at the dis- 
tance of 250 yards. At that distance 
he could not take in the two extremi- 
ties with his glass. The second witness 
says that he observed a strange marine 
animal, which he believed to be a 
serpent. It continued in sight for an 
hour and a half, and moved through the 
water with great rapidity, at the rate of 
a mile in two, or at most in three, min- 
utes. On another occasion, he saw it 
lying perfectly still, extended on the 
water, and displaying about fifty feet 
of its body. 

The third witness judged it to be be- 
tween eighty and ninety feet in length, 
with the head formed somewhat like the 
rattle-snake, but nearly twice as large 
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as that of a horse. At one time it 
showed about fifty distinct portions of 
its body. 

The fourth witness saw it open its 
mouth, which appeared like that of a 
serpent. Another shot his gun, loaded 
with a ball, at it, when the monster im- 
mediately turned round, as if intending 
to approach him, and passed very near 
the boat. 

The tenth deposition I shall give 
more fully : — 

‘On the 20th day of June, 1815, 
my boy informed me of an unusual ap- 
pearance on the surface of the sea in the 
cove. Upon looking through the glass, 
I was satisfied that it was some aquatic 
animal, with the form, motions, and ap- 
pearance of which I was not previously 
acquainted. It was about a quarter of 
a mile from the shore, and was moving 
with great rapidity to the southward. 
It appeared to be about thirty feet in 
length. Presently it turned about, and 
then displayed a greater length, I sup- 
pose at least one hundred feet. 

‘Tt then came towards me very rap- 
idly, and lay entirely still on the sur- 
face of the water. His appearance, 
then, was like a string of buoys. I saw 
thirty or forty of these protuberances, 
which were about the size of a horse’s 
head. He then appeared about one 
hundred and twenty feet long; the 
body appeared of a uniform size; the 
color, deep brown. 

‘*T could not discover any eye, mane, 


23 
gills, or breathing-holes; I did not see 
any fins or lips.’’ 
Other depositions might be quoted 
respecting this extraordinary creature. 
In August, 1819, a sea serpent made 
his appearance off Nahant, near Boston, 
and remained in the neighborhood for 
several weeks. When first seen, it was 
stationary for four hours, and was seen 
by upwards of two hundred persons. , 
The sea serpent was again seen in 
July, 1833. Forty or fifty ladies and 
gentlemen saw him, and insist upon it 
that they could not have been deceived. 
Within a recent period the serpent 
has been frequently seen along the 
Atlantic coast. His movements, all 
agree, are astonishingly rapid, and de- 
scriptions given of his appearance are 
confused and unsatisfactory. It will not 
be denied, however, that such a mon- 
ster has a habitation and a dwelling- 
place somewhere. The vast ocean has 
space enough for such as he. It is 
well, perhaps, that he ventures on no 
greater familiarity, and is contented 
with these occasional visits, which are so 
calculated to excite terror and alarm. 


Fictions are revelations not of truth, 
for they are most unreal, but of that 
which the soul longs to be true; they 
are mirrors not of actual human ex- 


perience, but of human dreams and aspi- 
rations, of the eternal desires of the heart. 
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GREAT WORKS OF ART. 


Great Works of Art. 


THE BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE. 


[ propose to give my readers occa- 
sionally, a series of engravings, repre- 
senting the great works of art in all 
countries. When we look upon the ant- 
hill, and see the great body of matter 
which has been collected by little and 


little, and that, too, by an insect so insig- | 


nificant, our minds are filled with won- 
der, and we are led to pause and study 
the habits of the builders. And how 
much more profitable and interesting to 
stop before the great works of man, 
and to study and admire the genius of 
the engineers and architects who con- 
structed them. Who can look upon, or 
contemplate, the great pyramids of 


Egypt, and not be struck —I had al- | 


most said dumb— with astonishment ? 
Ifow totally insignificant one man ap- 
pears beside those mighty structures! 


Yet, by little and little, men have 
erected them; and they have already 
stood century after century, and they 
will stand for ages to come, as monu- 
| ments of the art and skill of the arftient 
| people who once inhabited that land. 
The cut upon this page will give you 
a view of the Brirannia Topurar 
Brinaz, one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of art in modern times. It was 
| constructed a few years since for the 
purpose of extending the Chester Rail- 
road to Holyhead, across the Menai 
Straits. Holyhead is upon the island 
of Anglesey, a small portion of land 
separated from the northern part of 
Wales by a narrow channel of sea water, 
termed Menai Straits. The bridge is 
|more than one hundred feet above the 
It is formed of long, hollow 


' water. 
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rectangular tubes,—one for up, and the 
other for down trains,—composed of 
wrought iron plates, similar to those 
used in making steamboat boilers, only 
much thicker. These are riveted to- 
gether in the firmest manner, and rest, 
as you see, upon massive towers of ma- 
sonry. Of these tubes, eight in number, 
the four end, or shortest ones, are each 
230 feet; the other four, or those over 
the main channel, are each 480 feet 
span. The middle «nd largest tower is 
62 feet by 52 at the base, and rises 
majestically to a height of 230 feet. 
The tubes were all manufactured on 
shore, at considerable distance from 
where they now are, and floated to the 
piers on numerous huge boats. They 
were then raised to their present places, 
partly by ropes, and partly by the tide. 
For illustration: at high tide, the tube 


being directly under its proper place, 


rests were put under its ends. 
the tide fell away, blocks were put upon 
the boats under it, which, upon the 
rising of another tide, carried the tube 
still higher. In this way, all were at 
length elevated to their present sites. 
The workmen engaged upon this 
bridge, with their wives and families, 
were equal in number to the population 
of a large town, and had the usual pro- 
visions of large communities, clergyman, 
schoolmaster, surgeon, &e., &c. The 
structure cost four millions of dollars. 
The frontispiece will give you a view 
of the great suspension bridge across 
the Straits, a short distance only from 


When | 


25 
the tubular bridge. This is so far above 
the water, that large ships can sail un- 
derneath; and yet the tops of their 
masts are many feet below the planks! 
What a sublime spectacle! and what a 
beautiful thought that such a mighty 
structure should be safely suspended in 
the air by small wires, scarcely bigger 
than your bowstring! But ‘‘1n unron 
THERE IS STRENGTH.” 

There are suspension bridges in vari- 
ous parts of the world, some of which 
you will see, by and by, in the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazine. 


A Letter from Silla. 
H- , Nov. 20, 1851. 


I swat, in this letter, relate an inci- 
dent that occurred twenty or thirty 
miles from my residence and is ‘‘ no 
fiction.’? It was just about the time of 
‘‘sugaring,’”’ in the spring of 1848, that 
a sturdy Canadian made preparations to 
commence operations in the ‘‘sugar- 
bush.” He had built his camp, set his 
buckets beneath the stately maple-trees, 
to catch the running sap, hung his 
enormous kettles, and placed the large 
sap-holders in a convenient situation. 
His business now was to go from tree to 
tree, and gather the sap which had run 
into the buckets, into a pair of immense 
pails which he carried suspended from 
a sap-yoke laid across his shoulders. 
The sap is emptied into the sap-holders 
near the kettles and camp, ready for 
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boiling. He must also keep his fires 
burning, and watch the boiling liquid 
in the kettles. 

One might go on to describe the pro- 
cess of boiling down the sap into syrup, 
and the syrup to sugar, with the ceremo- 
ny of ‘‘sugaring off,’’ generally a sea- 
son of merry-making to the whole house- 
hold and surrounding neighborhood. 

But I have a story to tell. Antoine 
G. went out one fine morning to his 
sugar-place, attended by his little daugh- 
ter, a sprightly child of ten years. He 
left her in the camp, and, after renewing 
his fires, commenced gathering the sap 
that had run into his buckets during the 
preceding night. On his first return 
he noticed in little Josephine a singular 
expression apparently of terror. He 
endeavored to ascertain the cause, sup- 
posing she had seen some wild animal. 
After a diligent search, and earnest en- 
quiry of the little girl, who gave him no 
satisfactory answer, he went out again 
with his pails. As the child seemed 
quieted, he left her without apprehen- 
sions of evil. He again filled his pails 
and returned ; but his heart sunk within 
him when, on looking into the camp, he 
found little Josephine was not there. 
His own dwelling was too far away for 
her to attempt to go to it alone, and 
there were no neighbors near. He left 
his work, assembled together as many 
people as he could, and with horns, bells, 
tin pans,—anything with which to 
make a noise, —commenced a search 
for her in the surrounding forest. 


they sought ; but all in vain. 


Day after day, and night after night, 
No trace 
of her could be found. There was but 
one cause now to which to attribute her 
apparent alarm, and afterwards her dis- 
appearance, — the Indians. 

A year passed on, bringing no intel- 
ligence of the lost one. Again the 
sugar season returned, forcibly remind- 
ing the sad parents of their little girl. 
While busy in the woods one day he 
was visited by a neighbor who had just 
returned from Quebec. He told him a 
part of a tribe of Indians from below 
that city had located themselves tempo- 
rarily, near the village of St. Mary’s, 
and that one of the families had a white 
child, of which they gave a very unsat- 
isfactory account. The father, with a 
brother, immediately started for St. 
Mary’s, found the Indians, and de- 
manded the child. But they would 
neither give up the child nor allow her 
to be seen. 

A warrant was procured, and legal 
steps taken to recover the child if she 
was indeed the one they had lost. The 
day of trial came, and with it the In- 
dians and a little girl. It was decided 
by the judge, that all present should 
pass before her, and the test was to be 
recognition on her part. One by one 
the Canadians went through the room, 
and among them the anxious father. 
She seemed somewhat amazed, and took 
no notice of him, but pointed to one 
who afterwards passed, saying, in 


French, ‘‘ My unele.”’ 





INDIAN 


The trial was made again ; and again 
the father, with other Canadians, passed 
slowly through the room, when she 
eried out, ‘‘ Mon papa, mon papa! ”’ 

It was a moment not to be described. 
The father sat down and wept, folding 
to his bosom, again and again, the re- 
stored little Josephine. 

The Indians were made to understand 
that they must leave the child, which 
they did very reluctantly, still refusing 
to tell how they obtained her. It was 
afterwards ascertained, from the account 
given by the child, that the family who 
had stolen her had no children of their 
own. The terror she had manifested, 
at the time of her father’s return to the 
camp, was caused by her having seen 
an Indian who hid behind some trees 
till a favorable opportunity to rush in 
and take her. It is supposed they had 
no intention of harming the little girl. 
Their design was to separate her from 
her parents to supply what they felt to 
be a vacancy in their own little circle. 

But to that little Canadian girl, 
‘there was no place like home,”’ and 
to Antoine G., no child like his own 
Josephine. SILLA. 


Indian Lock. 


A TRAVELLER, who journeyed in 
Pennsylvania in the year 1771, relates 
the following anecdote : — 

While near the Big Bear River, I 
passed by the cabin of an Indian, who was 
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a trader, and consequently had a quan- 
tity of goods in his house. He was 


going, with his wife, to Pittsburg, and 
they were shutting up the house, as no 
person was to remain there during their 


absence. This shutting up was noth- 
ing more than putting a large hominy 
pounding-block, with a few sticks of 
wood, outside, against the door, to keep 
it closed. 

As I was looking at this man with 
some attention, while he was so em- 
ployed, he addressed me in these words : 

‘*See, my friend, this is an Indian 
lock that I am putting to my door.” 

I answered, ‘‘ That is very well, but 
I see you leave much property in the 
house ; are you not afraid those articles 
will be stolen while you are gone?” 

‘Stolen! by whom?’”’ said he. 

‘* Why, by Indians, to be sure.” 

**No, no,”’ he replied; ‘‘ Indian do 
no such thing; unless a white man, or 
white people, come this way, I shall find 
all safe when I come back.”’ 


Tere are no friendships among men 
of talent more likely to be sincere than 
those between painters and poets. Pos- 
sessed of the same qualities of mind, 
governed by the same principles of taste 
and natural laws of grace and beauty, 
but applying them to different, yet mu- 
tually illustrative arts, they are con- 
stantly in sympathy, and never in col- 
lision, with each other. 
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A Sketch of Worcester. 


Tue city of Worcester, Mass., is a 
place of interest to the traveller. En- 
vironed by hills less in size, but resem- 
bling those that surround Keene, N. H., 
it occupies a level tract of great fertility. 
The stranger is struck by the neatness 
and freshness of the buildings; nothing 
seems going to decay; while the invit- 
ing shade of the numerous trees, waving 
their long branches over the wide streets, 
excites his admiration. 


Worcester is already distinguished 
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is a place of bustle and excitement, when 
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| for the enterprise of her citizens. The 
capitalists haye shown a commendable 
liberality, and hundreds of young men 
have found encouragement to engage in 
lucrative trades. Almost every kind 
of manufactured article is produced 
there, and all the appliances of art are 
improved to multiply and increase the 
results of human labor. 

The numerous railroads diverging 
from this inland city speak for the zeal 
of the inhabitants in obtaining the mani- 
fold advantages of steam thoroughfares. 
The 


‘with the incessant clang of bells, and 
sputtering and whistling of steam. 
Among the other attractive public 


the cars come in from all the four quar- | buildings in Worcester, we shall find the 


ters and some others. ‘There may one 
hear all sorts of cries. ‘‘ Haveacab?”’ 
— ‘‘ American House ! ’’—‘‘ That your 
trunk ?’’ — ‘‘ Get out of the way !’’ — 
** Whoa!’ — “ Turn out! ’’? — ‘ Look 
out, young ’un; you'll get run over!’ 
—and any amount more. Men look 
anxious, and walk fast and hurriedly ; 
and women are agitated and bewildered 


© 


x 


Catholic College an object of interest. 
Although in sight of the city, its loca- 
tion is one to secure quiet and great” 
rural beauty. It stands on the north- 
ern slope of a fertile hill, and is sur 
rounded by highly cultivated grounds. 
Young men are educated at this institu- 
tion for the ministry, or for other pro- 
fessional pursuits. 











We shall certainly not leave Worces- 
ter without visiting the State Lunatic | years ago. 


Hospital. 


whose reason was shattered or dethroned. 
Many have been completely restored by 
the treatment they have received. 

We cannot approach the’ imposing 
building without a feeling of pride that 
Massachusetts has provided such a home 
for her unfortunate children; nor can 
we pass along the various wards where 
a multitude of disordered beings are 
restrained, without the thought that these 
abjects, which so move our sympathies, 
are the ill-fated wrecks which the storms 
of life have made, and thrown upon a 
friendly shore. 


A SKETCH OF WORCESTER. 


Catholic College. 








This institution was founded nineteen 
It at once gathered in a sad 
company, from all parts of the state, 
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The establishment is provided with 
accommodations for three hundred and 
sixty-five patients. More than that 
number are constantly seeking. its aid ; 
and measures are being taken to erect 
another institution of a similar character 
in another part of the state. 

Various causes have brought this 
mournful company together. Intem- 
perance, here, has many victims. A 
deep devotion to business has made 
merchants madmen. Some have seen 
the grave close over their idols, and 
have fallen under the weight of such 
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affliction. Others have loved too fondly, | to act as moderator at your meeting ; 
and met a cold return. and then you may look out all the dis- 
I was once introduced by an inmate | tant places mentioned above, and re- 
to another, a neighbor of hers. She | member the readers of the Boys’ anp 
received me with unusual politeness, | Gris’ Magazine, who live there ; and 
and very soon, with great ease and free- | don’t forget to pass a resolution that, — 
dom, proceeded to disabuse my mind of ‘In the opinion of this meeting, it is 
the idea that she was crazy! highly desirable that such boys and 
Said she: ‘‘I hope, sir, you won’t | girls as live in foreign lands, should 
think that Z am insane. My friends | consider it a duty to write to Mark 
thought it would be for my health to | Forrester occasionally, and, through 
come here and board awhile !”’ | him, to let us know how things are going 
“Yes, madam, I understand it per- | on in their neighborhood.” 
fectly,’’ I replied; but I didn’t ll Now for our correspondence. What’s 
her exactly how. this? A very strange document, in- 
deed! It is all Greek to me, so I be- 
lieve I must print it. Perhaps I may 


$ obtain ‘‘ further information.’’ 
Chat with Correspondents. 
, M—, N. H., Nov. 17, 1851. 
Come, boys and girls, lay aside your Deis Me. Forareres :— 





books and playthings, and sit down with} As you have a very pleasant way of giving 
your old friend for a few moments. [I | advice, I want to ask you a question or two. 
am going to have a “‘ monster meeting »» | Cousin Ann has gone and fitted herself out in 
of all who take my Magazine in my err i - sees wenn a . ae 
; what you think about such actions. She is 
little back parlor to-night. I want to one of your subscribers, and we think if you 
have one grand turn-out, so that I can in- | make fun of it, she will give it up, for she 
troduce you all to one another. Yes ; | thinks everything of what you say. 
I have friends now in every state in the Yours, truly, 
Union, one in Cuba, one in Oregon, 
and ever so many in Old England. 
One copy goes to Calcutta, two are taken 
in Quebec, and two are sent to the 
western coast of Africa. 

What! do I hear you say you are too 
far off to pay mea visit? Well, let me 
see ; in that case, suppose you tmagine 
yourselves present. Perhaps that will do 
aswell. You may get your grandfather 


Mary A. B. 


There, now ; who ever heard of such a 
letter! Mary must be a sailor, I think, 
by the extraordinary use she makes of 
sea terms. 

Respecting our prize puzzin, I have 
a few closing words to say. So far, no 
objection has been made to the plan 
proposed in our last number. The au- 
thors of the twenty-four sentences first 
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mentioned in the November number may 
call or send to the publishing office of 
the Boys’ anp Giris’ Macazine, where 
they may receive any two yearly vol- 
umes of the work, as promised. 

The sentence No. 15, by Hattie, 
contains 45 letters, and was included in 
the first class intentionally, its own 
merit being so evident to all. 

My friend, S. J. P., is perfectly cor- 
rect in his remarks concerning the sen- 
tences. But I think he will readily 
accede to my proposition in November 
number. I find there is a great variety 
of opinion on the subject; greater, in 
fact, than I had any reason to sup- 
pose. 
H. W. H., too, deserves my thanks 
for his very neat and pertinent letter. I 
would certainly publish the criticisms 
of the ‘‘ Jury’ upon this matter, but in 


doing this, should I not act indiscreetly ? 
Would it not be better that a// should 
think they came pretty near winning ? 
The letter from G. F. 8. is received. 
It seems to me to be a perfectly plain 


matter. Suppose I try to illustrate my 
meaning. If the city of New York 
were surrounded by a large army, it 
would be proper to say of the inhab- 
itants, ‘‘The brave soldiers defy the 
enemy.’ Now, let us introduce two 
more words to the sentence, and see how 
it is changed. ‘‘The brave soldiers’ 
waving flag defies the enemy.’’ Now, 
it is just so with G. F. §.’s sentence. 
If wax is not the nominative, what 7s it? 
How could the word wax be disposed 


of grammatically unless we make it the 
nominative? If that is not done, the 
words ‘‘ blazing wax”? are useless, and 
foreign to the sentence ; in fact, making 
nonsense of it. Without those two 
words, the sentence would be correct 
as my young friend wrote it, with the 
verb defy; but adding those words, 
(exactly as in the sentence I have 
given above,) changes the nominative 
from quacks to wax, and the verb defy 
to defies. I trust I have made myself 
understood. If not, will G. F. 8. write 
me again ? 

To my f¢rio of friends at H., how 
shall I express my thanks? It is these 
‘* green spots in the desert ’’ which make 
my efforts for the young a pleasure and 
delight tome. Interest creates interest. 
As I have said before, without such in- 
fluences at home, my efforts would be 
fruitless indeed. 

Hattie does not believe I am ‘so 
old ;’’ for various complimentary reasons 
which she gives, but which, I am sure, 
I should blush to see in print. Ah, 
Hattie! when you come to be as old 
as I am, you will be conscious of 
many reasons why you could not make 
Mark Forrester believe he was a young 
man ! 

Tyro’s lines, in answer to the enigma, 
are very good, but too long to be in- 
serted in this number. Tho missing 
number was sent to him. 

R. H. B., Mary F. F., 
others, have sent answers to Nancy_A. 
They are all correct. 


and some 


att 
C.’s enigma. 
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And now for a few nuts to crack. | My 15, 2, 14, 17, 7, 15, 15, 14, 9, 16, is a 


The enigma sent by F. A. H. I can- 
not insert, as it seems to be personal, 
and might offend. 





1.— PUZZLE. 


Here is a picture of a horse-shoe, pierced 
with six nail-holes. The puzzle is to cut it 
into six pieces, each piece having one hole 
only, by two straight cuts with a pair of scis- 
sors. You can draw the picture on a card, 
to avoid spoiling your book. 


2. — CHARADE. 


I am both bright and beautiful, 
And very useful, too ; 

Without my friendly aid, what would — 
What could, the ladies do? 


Behead me, and a youthful maid 
Comes tripping into sight ; 

Her country may be anywhere, 
Her color, black or white. 


Again behead me — what a change! 
A creature now you see, 
Despised — yet once was honored more 
Than ever creature was before, 
Or e’er again may be. 


8. — GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 


BY 8s. L. H. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 
My 14, 5, 6, 7, 18, is a country of Asia. 


group of islands in Oceanica, belonging 
to Spain. 

My 17, 16, 20, 5, is a town in the northern 
part of France. 

My 12, 17, 3, 8, 11, is a cape of the British 
Isles, 

My 16, 1, 5, 18, is a celebrated volcano, 

My 19, 4, 13, 20, 5, is a river of Asia. 

My 1, 8, 11, 16, 9, 1, 20, is a gulf in the 
southern part of Europe. 

My 19, 16, 5, 20, 10, is a town in Italy, cel- 
ebrated as the birth-place of a distin 
guished man. 

My 13, 16, 5, 17, 20, 15, 8, 9, is a cape on 
the eastern coast of the United States. 

My whole is a group of islands east of Asia. 


4, — TRANSPOSITION. 
FOR ANNA T., FROM A. P. 


AAAAABEHHHHLLMRSSZ—A_ Bible 
name. 


5. — ENIGMA, 
BY J. L. B. 


I am composed of 138 letters. 

My 1, 4, 2, 6, tells the time of day. 

My 2, 8, 11, is an insect. 

My 4, 10, 6, 2, 3, 1, is a portion of land, 

My 5, 8, 6, is a species of fish. 

My 6, 8, 2, 1, is a useful metal. 

My 8, 1, 7, 4, 3, is a name of a man. 

My 9, 2, 11, is of the bird species. 

My 10, 3, 2, 4, 6, carries his house on his 
back when he travels, 

My 11, 5, 8, is a number. 

My 12, 2, 11, is what we all do. 

My whole is one of the greatest orators of 
the age. 


I have several other enigmas, puzzles, 
&c. on hand, but no room for them this 
month. 
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The Mandan Indians. 


On the west bank of the Missouri 
River, about 1800 miles above St. 
Louis, there lived, a few years ago, the 
tribe of Mandan Indians. The tribe 
numbered about 2000 souls, and lived 
in two villages, two miles apart. Their 
lodges were built by excavating the 
ground, on the desired spot, to the 
depth of two feet, and then setting up 
straight logs in a circle for the sides. 
The roof was formed by another series 
of timbers resting on the first, and unit- 
ing in the centre. The whole was 
strengthened by upright posts in the 
centre, and stout crossbeams. The 
whole edifice was then covered to the 

VOL. Ix. 3 


depth of two or three. feet with earth, 
and over all a clay plastering, impervi- 
ous to water, and hardened by time and 
the constant use to which it was sub- 
jected ; for the roof of each lodge was 
a lounging-place for the whole family in 
pleasant weather, — young and old re- 
sorting thither for gossip and mirth, or 
for solitary gaze and ‘contemplation. 

The earthen floors were so hardened 
by use, and swept so clean, and tracked 
by bare and moccasined feet, that they 
became almost polished, and would 
hardly soil the finest linen. 

It was no uncommon thing to see these 
lodges fifty feet in diameter, inside,. 
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with a row of curtained beds, extending | teries,) and scalp-poles, waving over- 
round their sides, and the space between | head, its piquets, its green fields and 


each bed occupied by a large post, six 
or seven feet high, on which hung, 
with wild and startling taste, the arms 
and armor of the proprietor ;— bis 
whitened shield embossed and emblaz- 
oned, — his bow and quiver, — his war- 
club and battle-axe, — his spear,— his 
tobacco-pouch and pipe,— his medicine- 
bag, and his head-dress of plumes, 
taken from the eagle or the raven ; and, 
over all, stood forth the fierce-looking 
head and horns of the buffalo, which 
was, by a universal regulation among 
the Mandans, possessed by every man 
in the tribe, hung at the head of his 
bed, and used as a mask in the buffalo 
dance. 

This arrangement of colors, of furs, 
of trinkets, of barbed and glistening 
points of steel, of mysteries and hocus- 
pocus, together with the sombre and 
smoked color of the interior of the 
lodge, and the wild, and rude, and red- 
looking groups that inhabited it, — sur- 
rounded with their household imple- 
ments, all of their own manufacture, 
— presented, altogether, one of the 
most picturesque scenes that could be 
imagined. 

But perhaps the most amusing scene 


‘Of all was that which was presented 


‘from the top of one of these lodges. 
Perched there, the observer had the 
whole village before him ; its sachems, 
its warriors, its young maidens, its 
ihorses and dogs, its medicines, (or mys- 


prairies, and river in full view, — the 
whole forming a panorama of vivid in- 
terest. 

Much of this may be seen in the en- 
graving. If you will look at the ex- 
treme background you will see how the 
Mandans disposed of their dead. The 
natives of Calcutta throw their dead 
into the Ganges. The Mandans wrap 
their friend, clothed in his best attire, 
within a fresh buffalo’s skin, and sus- 
pend him in air. A scaffold is con- 
structed of four upright posts, a little 
higher than human hands can reach, 
and on the tops of these are small poles, 
passing from one post to the other, 
across which a number of willow reeds 
are laid. After the customary honors 
have been paid to the remains, the body 
is laid upon this suspended bed, with 
the feet carefully placed towards the 
rising sun. And there, with his shield, 
and his bow and quiver and pipe, and 
flint and steel, and provisions enough to 
last him a few days on his mysterious 
journey, the brave is left to moulder 
and decay ! 

Mr. Catlin describes the Mandans as 
a most interesting and pleasing people 
in their personal appearance and man- 
ners, differing in many respects, both in 
looks and customs, from all other tribes 
he had seen. They were not a warlike 
people, for they seldom if ever invaded 
their enemies’ country; but when at- 
tacked they showed valor and courage 
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equal to any people upon earth. Being 
a small tribe, and unable to contend 
on the wide prairies with the Sioux and 
other roaming tribes, who were ten 
times as numerous, they very judiciously 
located themselves in a permanent vil- 
lage, which they strongly fortified. 
From this cause they had advanced far- 
ther in the arts of manufacture, and had 
their lodges more abundantly supplied 
with the comforts and even luxuries of 
life, than any other Indian nation. In 
consequence, they were considerably in 
advance of other tribes in manners and 
refinements, and were therefore famil- 
iarly and correctly denominated by the 
traders and others who had visited them, 
‘‘ the polite and friendly Mandans.”’ 

They were, also, prominently distin- 
guished from other Indian tribes by 
having varieties of complexion, instead 
of the uniform red hue so characteristic 
of the aborigines of North America, 
whose hair, also, is invariably jet-black, 
and their eyes dark. On the con- 
trary, many of the Mandans had a 
light complexion, with hazel, gray, or 
blue eyes, and hair of various shades ; 
one, especially, which seems to distin- 
guish them, not only from Indian, but 
from European races in general — name- 
ly, a bright silvery gray ; not the hoary 
head of age, but a color which appears 
from earliest youth. 

From these and other circumstances 
Mr. Catlin was induced to believe that 
the Mandan Indians were a foreign race, 
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introduced into the far west at a com- 
paratively recent period. Their canoes 
differed from those of the other tribes. 
They were made of raw hides, stretched 
underneath a wooden frame, and nearly 
round, like a tub. A woman would 
carry one from her wigwam to the river, 
and, having stepped into it, stand in 
front and propel it by dipping her pad- 
dle forward and drawing it to her, in- 
stead of paddling by the side. 

The prairies in the Mandan district 
abound with vast herds of buffaloes, 
which form a principal part of the food 
of many tribes, who have peculiar modes 
of hunting these powerful animals. Be- 
sides these, the prairies abound with 
wolves; and of these animals, the buf- 
faloes, when herded together, appear to 
have very little dread, and allow them 
to approach very near. The Indian, 
knowing this fact, covers himself as 
well as he can with the'skin of a wolf, 
drawing the head over his shoulders, 
and, armed with the short, sinewy bow, 
and a handful of arrows, crawls towards 
the herd upon his hands and knees, 
until he approaches within a few yards 
of the unsuspecting group, when he 
easily shoots down the fattest and finest 
animals. 


But the Mandan hunts the buffalo no 
more. The smoke no longer streams 
from his lodge. The river rolls by, and 
his canoe is no more seen upon its wa- 
ters. The buffalo approaches without 
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fear. The wolf prowls about his de- 
serted habitations. Who shall mourn 
for the Mandans? 

In the years 1837 and ’38, the small- 
pox carried off nearly the whole tribe. 
Some thirty or forty alone survived, and 
these were taken prisoners by the Ric- 
earees. Mah-te-toh-pah, the hero of his 
tribe, — handsome, hospitable, gener- 
ous and brave, —a noble and a gentle 
man, —after recovering from the fell 
disease himself, watched every member 
of his family perish beneath its deadly 
ravages—his wives and all his little 
ones ; he wandered into the village, and 
wept to find his friends and kinsmen 
no more; sachems and sagamores — 
young men and maidens—the beau- 
tiful and the brave — were all laid low. 


He returned to his own abode —the 
abode of death — covered the bodies of 
his family with the funeral robes, 
wrapped another around himself, and 
went out upon a hill a short distance, 
where he laid down, in spite of all the 
solicitations of the white traders who 
were there, resolved to starve himself to 
death. There, in his sorrow, he re- 
mained until the sixth day, when he 
entered the horrid gloom of his own 
wigwam, and, laying his body beside 
the group of his family, drew his robe 
over him, and, shortly after, broken- 
hearted, died. 
Of the Mandans it may be said, — 


** Alas! for them, their day is o’er, 
Their fires are out, on hill and shore.’’ 


The Adventures of Tom Steadfast. 
CHAPTER II. 


Sails for Constantinople. — Walk about the Oity.— Meeting the Sultan. — 
Visit to the old Greek Reservoirs. 


Ir I had had a little more money, I 
would have left my ship at Alexandria, 
and crossed over to the Nile, and seen, 
with my own eyes, the remains of the 
ancient cities on its fertile banks. I 
wanted to see the Pyramids, but my 
plan, at starting from Boston, was to 
about earn my way as I went. So far, 
I had done more, and seen a good deal 
beside; I do not allude to the view 
from Pompey’s Pillar, particularly! 


but many a day, between setting of 
sails and other work upon the deck, I 
had had time to look upon many objects’ 
of great interest to me. My life, till 
then, had been spent almost wholly 
within the little village where I was 
born ; and I would not have you think 
that, although the wide Atlantic and 
more was between me and the dear 
home where I had once father and 
mother, and a sister, to care for and 
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love me, — that I never thought of them, 
and of the snug home where we lived. 
Oh! indeed I did; but somehow I 
used to think, as I looked at the stars 
in that clear sky, that perhaps among 
them, at times, the spirits of those so 
dear to me might still be looking down 
upon me with all their early affection. 

Part of our cargo had been consigned 
to some American merchants at Con- 
stantinople ; and, after leaving Alexan- 
dria, we steered for the Dardanelles. 
After five days’ prosperous sailing, we 
entered the island sea, —the Grecian 
Archipelago. We passed island after 
island, covered with a most luxuriant 
vegetation, and, at times, so near that 
the air was scented with the aroma of 
orange flowers. I could not but com- 
pare the appearance of the buildings 
with the neat and tasteful houses around 
Boston. Here, years before America 
was known to exist, the enlightened na- 
tions of the Old World lived; but, to 
this day, they have not arrived at that 
state of progress which so distinguishes 
our Union. 

I could see that a majority of the 
buildings seemed designed rather as tem- 
porary habitations than as substantial 
edifices. Perhaps I did not sufficiently 
realize that the climate is one of perpet- 
ual summer; and this, everywhere, is 
unfavorable to the development of that 
iagenuity, and taste, and skill, which 
rougher seasons foster and exercise. 

I was reminded of the Long Island 
Sound, when the shores gathered in, 
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and we had Asia on the right and Eu- 
rope on the left, although in the midst 
of the Sultan’s dominions. The strait 
soon widened again, and we lost sight 
of the green shore. After crossing the 
Marmora, we entered the Strait of Bos- 
phorus. A few leagues farther on, over 
water that was of beautiful transparency, 
and the great mosques and lofty pinna- 
cles of Constantinople rose before our 
eyes. Again the shores were near, and 
began to be thickly studded with 
wretched wooden buildings. 

I was soon comparing our own me- 
tropolis with the Sultan’s capital. Bos- 
ton seeks to open new avenues with the 
surrounding neighborhood. Here, a 
massive freestone wall encircled the 
city proper; and fortified towers and 
numberless cannon seemed less for or- 
nament than use. 


Well, we did not get right into the 


city at once, let me tell you. I should 
have been worn down with the vexa- 
tions to which the captain submitted 
while in the harbor. The turbaned cus- 
tom officers seemed exceedingly jealous 
of us foreigners. I wanted to get the 
ship discharged, and have a run ashore, 
though the ferocious, bearded fellows I 
saw on board made me almost fear some 
‘« Pasha of. Three Tails,’’ as one of the 
Sultan’s officers is called, might catch 
me, and give me the cat, with nine. 
My chance came at last.* Mean- 


* Does Tom mean his chance to see the 
city, —or take off his coat? We shall see. 
— M. F. 
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time, I had fallen in with a countryman 
who once stayed, during a snow-storm, 
at my father’s house. From him I 
received many civilities. We rambled 
all about the city. .He told me the 
wall had been more than once of ser- 
vice, when the city had been besieged 
by the barbarians of the North, as he 
called the adherents of the Russian Czar. 

I had a chance, one day, to see the 
Sultan. He came riding along upon a 
magnificent horse, with a whole troop 
of followers.. The ‘people in the streets 
let go everything to prostrate themselves 
upon the ground. © My friend did the 
same. I went no farther than to take off 
my hat. I -was ashore to see; and, be- 
sides, I had some scruples about bow- 
ing quiteso reverently toa man. So I 
held up my head, and had a good view 
of them. One of the royal party to- 
wards the rear shook his spear at me, 
with a look as though he would eat me. 

My friend, upon rising, remarked, — 

‘Tom, ‘when: you are among the 
Romans, you should do as the Romans 
do!” 

‘‘Ay, ay,” I replied, ‘‘ but ‘this 
is not Rome, by more than the width 
of his majesty’s trowsers.”’ 

I told my friend I should like to 
have seen a score or two of the Sultan’s 
beautiful wives in the procession. 

‘‘ Ah, yes!”’ he replied, ‘‘so would 
some of their friends. But they never 
leave the seraglio to accompany their 
lord and master.” 

I had refreshed my memory with re- 


gard to the early history of Constanti- 
nople. It was founded by Byzas, and 
was a city of great renown in the time 
of the Greeks. The name of the city 
then was Byzantium. It was conquered 
by the Roman Emperor Constantine, in 
the year 329, and called, afterwards, 
Constantinople. It now became the 
eapital of the Roman empire. 

As we strolled through this ancient 
city, I saw many works of art that had 
been brought from Rome before the 
Turks became the masters of Constanti- 
nople. It was evident they had re- 
ceived but little attention since aban- 
doned by the more cultivated Italians. 

The Mosque of St. Sophia is the 
most noted public building. It was for- 
merly a Greek church. The mosques 
are very numerous. Their doors are 
always open. The worshipper kneels 
upon the bare pavement, and breathes 
the name of ‘‘ Allah,’’ with his face 
turned towards Mecca, the birthplace 
of Mahomet, the founder of their system 
of religion. 

I had heard of the great subterranean 
chambers, or reservoirs, which the 
Greeks had constructed under the city. 
We went to the entrance of one, where, 
on paying a small fee, an artisan showed 
us down a massive stair-way, directly 
under his house, where we found an 
open area, of the extent of some acres, 
with massive columns supporting the 
roof, thirty feet above. There was no 
water in the reservoir; but, what sur- 
prised me more, a number of girls were 
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twisting silk, almost in darkness, in this 
underground abode. The guide told 
us they lived there for the want of a 
better situation. 

After leaving this gloomy place, we 
were directed to another much grander. 
A second piece of money opened a trap- 
door to a chamber larger than the other, 
and containing several feet of water. 
[ placed the torch in a little boat by 
the landing, and rowed around in that 
fearful solitude. 

The dip of the oars created a thou- 
sand echoes, and, as the light fell upon 
the numerous pillars, I saw that the 
builders had wasted their strength in 
elaborate carvings upon them. The 
arches were finished in the most per- 
fect manner. The work was all well 
done, for it had stood two thousand 
years. 

I was glad to breathe the fresh, dry 
air again, after this examination of a 
wonderful work of antiquity. I learned 
that there were several others; some 
perfect, others fallen into decay. The 
Greeks made them to contain water for 
the city, in case of a siege. 

But I cared to row around no more, 
but rather to spend a little leisure yet 


remaining, in viewing the Sultan’s pal-| g° 


ace from a boat with my friend and his 
family. 

A little adventure that befell me the 
next day, I shall relate in the next 
chapter. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Self-Denial, 
VERSUS 
A SAILING PARTY. 


BY SUSANNE, 


“Oh! Henry, you must go with us, 
we are going to have such lots of fun. 
Sam Harvey has hired a sail-boat, and 
we are going out on the bay. Old 
Peter is going to lend us some fishing- 
tackle, and Uncle John’s man is to get 
us the bait. So, say you’ll go.”’ 

‘I wish I could go,”’ replied Henry ; 
‘* but Uncle Isaac never likes me to go 
out sailing.” 

**Oh! never mind,” said Silas; 
‘you won’t get any harm. Sam Har- 
vey knows how to manage a boat, first- 
rate ; and we are going to take along 
a basket of good things, — eggs, sand- 
wiches, cakes, ginger-nuts, and I don’t 
know what all. Say, Hen, won’t you 
go ? ? 

“Uncle Isaac has never said I must 
not go,”’ answered Henry, hesitatingly. 

“Did n’t you say he was going to 
Newburgh to-morrow ?”’ asked Silas. 

“Tes,” 

“Then he need n’t ‘know anything 
about it; so I "ll tell the boys you ‘ll 
>? 

And away went Silas Wright to 
make further preparations for the pro- 
posed excursion. 

Henry Watson was about ten years 
of age; frank, generous, and open- 
hearted. He lost his mother when he 
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was quite an infant, and his father being 
a sea-captain, and consequently away 
from home nearly all the time, he was 
left almost entirely to the care of his 
Uncle Isaac, of whom he was very fond. 

After Silas had left him, Henry said 
to himself : — 

“T wish Uncle Isaac did not mind 
my going sailing. I hate to do any- 
thing that worries him ; but if I don’t say 
anything about it, he won’t know it till 
it’s all over, and then he won’t care.”’ 

Having thus squared up matters with 
his conscience, he thought he felt more 
comfortable. 

The next morning Henry was up 
“bright and early,” and, certainly, a 
finer day never was seen. The sun 
shone so merrily upon the water, the 
little sail-boats skimmed along so grace- 
fully, and all nature looked so smiling 
and happy, that Henry almost forgot 
that he was going to do what his uncle 
did not approve of. 

As he entered the breakfast-room, 
Mr. Watson laid down the paper which 
he had been reading, and said, — 

‘Well, my boy, what are you going 
to do with yourself to-day ?”’ 

‘‘Oh! I shall go out somewhere with 
the boys,”’ replied Henry. 

“Have you planned any amuse- 
ment ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.”’ 

Mr. Watson waited a moment or two, 
but as Henry offered no further expla- 
nation, he said : — 

“Why, Henry, you generally tell 
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me all about it when there is any fun 
on hand; how is it that, to-day, you 
finish the matter with ‘ Yes, sir?’ ”’ 

‘Why, sir,’’ replied Henry, ‘‘I was 
going out sailing.’’ 

‘Sailing, eh?’ said Mr. Watson, 
looking a little surprised; but he said 
nothing more, and took up his paper 
again. 

Henry turned to the window, and 
fancied the sun did not shine so pleas- 
antly as it had done. The fact was, he 
never felt happy if he thought any one 
was displeased with him. Just then a 
servant entered the room, and, address- 
ing Mr. Watson, asked what time he 
would want the carriage. 

“T believe I shall not want it at all 
to-day, John,’’ said Mr. W. 

“Very well, sir,’ said John, and 
withdrew. 

Henry turned round, and, going up 
to his uncle, said :-— 

“ Uncle Isaac, aint you going to New- 
burgh to-day ?”’ 

“ No, Henry, I believe not.” 

** Why not, Uncle ?”’ 

‘‘ Because I was only going on pleas- 
ure. I promised myself a good deal 
of gratification in meeting my old friend, 
Captain Atwater, there to-day. But I 
shall have no comfort if I think you are 
out sailing, liable to all the accidents we 
so often hear of, connected with sail- 
boats; so I might as well stay at 
home.’’ And he took up his newspa- 
per again. 

Henry went out of the room and 
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took a stroll round the garden; but he 
felt ill at ease. 

“Tt is too bad,’’ he thought, ‘to 
prevent Uncle Isaac from going out. 
He has n’t left home, —I can’t remem- 
ber when. He must go.” 

Mr. Watson was still in the breakfast- 
room, when Henry ran in, exclaim- 
ing, — 

“Uncle Isaac, I won’t go sailing. 
May n’t I tell John you will want the 
carriage ?”’ 

**T’m much obliged to you, Henry, 
for consulting my comfort and pleasure 
before your own,”’ said Mr. W., as he 
shook him by the hand. ¢ 

How happy Henry felt then, as he 
met his uncle’s look of approbation. 

It was near ten o’clock, when he 
hastened to the stable to give John his 
orders ; and as he was returning through 
the garden he heard a merry shouting 
in the distance, and knew well enough 
what it meant. Sure enough, there 
were the boys, half-a-dozen of them, all 
in fine spirits. 

“Come along, Henry,’’ sung out 
Sam Harvey. ‘‘ Take in your bowline, 
and haul up your jib-sheet! All 
aboard that’s a-going! Where ’s your 
hat?”’ 

“T’m sorry, boys; but I can’t go 
with you,”’ said Henry. 

‘*Oh, nonsense!’ exclaimed three 
or four voices. ‘‘ What’s the reason 
you can’t?” 

‘Because Uncle Isaac doesn’t like 
me to go.”’ 


’ 


‘Well, then,” said Silas Wright, 
setting down the basket of provisions, 
‘* Uncle Isaac is an old granny.” 

‘Take care, Mr. Silas,”’ said Henry, 
stooping down and lifting the lid of the 
basket; ‘‘if you say a word against 
Uncle Ike, I’ll pelt you with these 
boiled eggs and fried potatoes, and 
dough-nuts, and ginger-nuts, and pepper 
and salt, and crackers,’”’ turning up one 
article after another, as he enumera- 
ted them. ‘‘ They do look nice, don’t 
they ?”’ 

**Yes; and you ’ll find they ’ll taste 
better, if youll only come along,”’ said 
Sam Harvey. 

“Well, now, look here, Sam,’’ said 
Henry; “just sit down on this old 
chicken-coop for two minutes and a half, 
while I explain the case to you; and 
you, boys,”’ turning to the rest, “ con- 
sider yourselves the jury on the occa- 
sion. Order in the court, if you please, 
gentlemen. Suppose, now, Mr. Sam- 
uel, that you had a dear good old uncle, 
who had been to you father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, cousins, 
board, lodging, washing, and everything 
else, since you were a wee little mite of 
a baby, and had never said a cross 
word to you in his life ns 

“No great credit to him, that,’’ said 
one of the jury. 

“Why not?” asked Henry. 

“ Because nobody ever had to scold 
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you 
“Much obliged to the gentleman, for 
his good opinion,” said Henry. “ But 
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all the good that’s in me, I got from 
Uncle Ike. And now suppose,’’ con- 
tinued he, “that that uncle had made 
an arrangement to go out of town, for 
half a day, to meet an old friend whom 
he had not seen for ten or fifteen years, 
and might never see again; but, learn- 
ing that you were going out in a sail- 
boat, fear and anxiety for you would so 
upset his pleasure, that he would be 
obliged to give up his anticipated excur- 
sion, — Sam, would you go sailing, and 
let Aim stay at home? Now confess — 
Should n’t I be a shabby fellow if Z 
did?” 

The boys didn’t say much, but I 
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did not urge him any more to accom- 
pany them. 

Henry looked after them as they 
turned the corner, and said, “I should 
like to have gone with them; but I 
would n’t vex Uncle Ike for a dozen 
sailing-parties.’’ 

“Bless the dear boy!’’ said Uncle 
Isaac, as he turned from the window, 


where, unseen, he had watched the pro- 


ceedings, and wiped his spectacles. 
The spectacles were bright enough, 
however, but a ray of affection had 
brought a mist to his eyes. 

Henry Watson is now the father of 
a family, beloved, respected, and es- 


think they thought about right, for they | teemed by all who know him. 


About Serpents. 


Since the time when a wily serpent 
tempted the beautiful mother of man- 
kind, all of his species have been looked 


upon with abhorrence, and a mysteri- 
ous instinctive dread. How hard has 
the ‘heel’? been stamped upon these 
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vine prophecy ! 
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‘‘ereeping things,”’ in fulfilment of di-| those that are poisonous. The fangs 







are hollow ; the perforation, commencing 


But snakes, still, are created for cer- | at the point of the teeth, extends back 


tain purposes. They have a certain 
sphere in the great scale of being; and 
I do not hesitate to say, that the world 
is better with than without them; else 
why do they exist? Why was a favored 
pair called into the Ark and spared by 
Noah, to run again and “ multiply,’ 
until all countries, saving always the 
Emerald Isle, abound with them ? 

Now, for my own part, —oh! I can’t 
bear snakes, —I run from the first ones 
I see in spring, always. But, gradu- 
ally, as I get a little familiar with their 
slender, winding bodies, moving among 
the grass, I ran — the other way ; after 
them I mean, and use my cane vigor- 
ously. When I kill one, I shake in my 
clothes, and say to myself, — ‘‘ Well, 
that’s a good job done.”’ 

Snakes may be divided into two 
classes: the venomous, and the non- 
venomous. The former comprises about 
one fourth part, only, of the whole fam- 
ily ; so that it may be at once seen 
that there is much useless apprehension. 
I am glad we have few in this part of 
the country that are venomous. [I have 
here the head of one of the dangerous 
kind, to show you about the fangs. 
Serpents swallow their prey without 
chewing, but still they have teeth to 
assist them in catching and retaining 
it. Their teeth are of two kinds, — 
solid teeth, such as are peculiar to all 
snakes, and fangs, which are found in 
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to the poison glands. The fangs, at rest, 
fold back into the gums. When they 
are raised to strike, the muscle that ele- 
vates them presses upon the poison- 
glands and charges them with venom. 

This poison is a transparent fluid, of 
a yellowish green tint. It has no pe- 
culiar smell. Applied to the tongue, it 
produces the same sensation as grease. 
It poisons only when mingled with the 
blood. Its effects are more sudden and 
terrible when a vein is struck by the 
fang. Large animals are affected less 
suddenly than small ones. 

A late traveller fh the wilds of Texas 
thus speaks of meeting a rattle-snake : 

“As we approached the Concha 
River, one of our horsemen discovered 
a large rattle-snake, directly in our trail. 
He gave him a shot from his six-shooter, 
which took effect, nearly cutting his 
body in two. He then rode over him, 
when the snake raised his head and 
struck the horse in the hind leg, about 
a foot above the hoof. Several saw the 


efforts of the snake, and we stopped to 
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see what injury he had done. We at 
once discovered the marks where the 
fangs entered, from which the blood 
was oozing. Within five minutes the 
horse, which was a very fine one, began 
to limp. Soon after, his leg began to 
swell, so that he could not walk on it, 
and it was with great difficulty that he 
was led into camp, so great appeared 
his agony. 

“Within half an hour we reached our 
camp, and proceeded to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the poor animal. A small 
air-pump was applied first, and some 
blood drawn from the wound ; poultices 
were put on, and the horse was watched 
through the night as he lay stretched 
upon the grass. In the morning his 
entire leg and thigh were much swollen ; 
nevertheless, he was led along after the 
wagons ; but, his sickness increasing, we 
were finally compelled to abandon him.”’ 

You will not need to run, boys, when 
a snake darts his forked tongue at you. 
It is a mere organ of touch, and can 
inflict no injury whatever. Naturalists 
doubt the fascination of the eye, about 
which so much is said. The only thing 
remarkable about the eye, is, that it is 
covered with the skin which envelops 
the whole body, which the snake sheds 
every spring. If you have ever noticed 
attentively this integument, which it 
throws off as you would a warm jacket, 
you will see that there is no hole where 
the eye was, — he “peeled” that with 
the rest of his body ! 

There are many accounts of serpents 
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that have been tamed. Mr. White, in 
his Vatural History of Selborne, states 
that he knew a gentleman who had one 
in his house, quite tame. Though this 
was as sweet in its person as any other an- 
imal, yet, whenever a stranger, or a dog 
or cat entered, it would begin to hiss, 
and would soon fill the room with an ef- 
fluvium so nauseous as to render it in- 
supportable. 

In the Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Nat- 
urelle, there is related an instance of a 
snake which had been so completely 
tamed by a lady as to come whenever 
she called it, follow her in her walks, 
writhe itself around her arms, and sleep 
in her bosom ! 

One day, when she went in a boat 
some distance up a large river, she 
threw the snake into the water, imagin- 
ing that its fidelity would lead it to fol- 
low her, and that, by swimming, it would 
readily overtake the boat. The poor 
creature exerted all its efforts; but the 
current proving too strong, it was car- 
ried down and drowned. 

In India, Syria, and Egypt, the art 
of ‘‘serpent-charming”’ has long been 
practised by a race of half:mendicant 
vagrants. They profess to have some 
mysterious power over the most venom- 
ous, so that they can handle them with- 
out injury. The snakes are taught to 
come at their call, and go through cer- 
tain evolutions to the music of the flag- 
eolet. 

It is not uncommon for one of those 


fellows to inform a man that there are 
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snakes under his buildings, and, for a 
certain sum, he will call them out and 
remove them. Of course, a house- 
holder would gratefully reward the 
‘‘charmer”’ for such service ; and the 
snakes are called out from the sly cor- 
ner, and go at once to the man, who 
takes them up like old friends. In- 
deed, the opinion pretty generally pre- 
vails that that is just what they are ; 
and that the juggler hid them there 
himself ! 

But you will wonder how these men 
dare handle these venomous serpents. 
They have tried to keep the secret, but 
this is it: every cobra they handle and 
wind about their necks, has had its 
poison fangs removed! After this, 
they are perfectly harmless, so far as 
biting is concerned. 

Serpents have glands for the secretion 
of saliva, very large and active. With 
this they cover their food, and are thus 
enabled to “slip down”’ bodies otherwise 
impassable. They are sometimes found 
with animals partly protruding from their 
mouths, and will remain in this position 
for days. 

Serpents are oviparous animals ; that 
is, they produce their young from eggs. 
The eggs of the viper, or adder, are 
hatched internally, and the female brings 
forth her young alive. The eggs of 


other kinds are hatched soon after they 
are dropped ; and those of still others 
require several weeks of incubation. 
Serpents are all carnivorous, or flesh- 
eating animals. Water-snakes feed upon 


fish ;* the smaller species of land-snakes 
feed upon frogs, mice, and other crea- 
tures of the lower orders. The larger 
species destroy fowls, rabbits, sheep, 
deer ; even buffaloes and horses are said 
not unfrequently to fall a prey to the 
boa-constrictor. The boa has been 
known to swallow animals three times 
its natural girth. My readers, in this 
connection, will pardon me for referring 
to an account in our last year’s volume, 
where a snake, (on exhibition in Lon- 
don,) offended that his companion had 
been fed with a rabbit and he left hun- 
gry, was found, the next day, to have 
swallowed companion, rabbit and all ! 

Serpents are found usually alone. 
The great traveller, Humboldt, how- 
ever, mentions a case where he fell in 
with a mighty nest of them, collected 
into a sort of defensive pyramid, as if 
actuated by a community of feeling 
against some common enemy. 

‘*In the savannahs of Izacubo, in 
Guiana, South America,” says the 
baron, ‘‘ I saw the most wonderful, the 
most terrible, spectacle that can be 
seen ; and although it is not uncommon 
to the inhabitants, no traveller has ever 
mentioned it. 

‘*We were ten men on horseback, 
two of whom took the lead, in order to 
sound the passages, whilst I preferred to 
skirt the green forest. One of the 


* Since writing the above, I have read of a 
water-snake being found in the stomach of 
an enormous pickerel! So, it seems ‘‘ the 
tables are turned,’’ sometimes, in the water. 
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blacks who formed the vanguard re- 
turned at full gallop, and called to me, 
‘Here, sir, come and see serpents in a 
pile!’ He pointed out to me some- 
thing elevated in the middle of the 
savannah, which appeared like a bundle 
of arms. One of my companions said, 
‘This is certainly one of those assem- 
blages of serpents which heap them- 
selves together after a violent tempest. 
I have heard of them, but have never 
seen any; let us proceed cautiously and 
not go too near.’ 

‘When we were within twenty yards 
of it the terror of our horses prevented 
our nearer approach, to which, however, 
none of us were inclined. Suddenly the 
pyramidal mass became agitated ; hor- 
rible hissings issued from it ; thousands 
of serpents, spirally rolled upon each 
other, shot forth out of their circles their 
hideous heads, presenting their enven- 
omed darts and fiery eyes tous. I own 
I was one of the first to draw back ; but 
when I saw this formidable phalanx 
remain at its post, and appear to be 
more anxious to defend itself than at- 
tack us, I rode round it, in order to view 
its order of battle, which faced the 
enemy on every side. I then sought 
what could be the design of this extraor- 
dinary assemblage, and I concluded 
that this species of serpent dreaded some 
colossean enemy, which might be the 
great serpent or the caymen, and that 
they retinite themselves, after having 
seen this enemy, in order to resist him 
in a mass.”’ 





There is a common opinion that rep- 
tiles cannot live in Jreland. This is 
untrue. The lizard, the frog, and the 
toad are sometimes seen there. Mr. 
Bell, in his History of British Rep- 
tiles, says, the absence of serpents, if 
really absent, may be considered as a 
mere local accident. 

It is well known that various at- 
tempts have been made to introduce 
serpents into Ireland, which have failed. 
The strong antipathy of the population, 
always dense, has destroyed them all. 
That there is anything in the soil or 
climate there, unfriendly to the exist- 
ence of serpents, no one has ever pre- 
tended ; still, the pleasant fiction about 
St. Patrick locking up the /ast one in a 
strong box, and throwing it into the 
Lake of Kilkenny, the hostility of the 
inhabitants bids fair to confirm. 

But have I not given you enough 
about serpents for this time? I leave 
off now, then, only saying, that I have 
some additional facts and anecdotes for 
a future number. I have derived as- 
sistance from Chambers’ Miscellany in 
preparing this article, not before ac- 
knowledged. 


A Robber Story. 


TuERE was once a clever boy, who 
was sent to a fair with a cow to sell. 
On his return with the proceeds of the 
sale in bright gold, he was overtaken in 
a wild place by a robber, who demanded 
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his money upon the peril of his life. 
The poor boy hated to lose his gold, 
which was so much needed at home ; but 
the savage features and loaded pistols 
of the robber made him afraid to do 
otherwise than pull it out. This he 
accordingly did, but with such a jerk 
that the sovereigns were scattered to 
some distance in the grass. The rob- 





ber was obliged to dismount from his 
elegant horse to secure the treasure, and 
the boy, watching his opportunity, when 
the robber was furthest off, sprang into 
the saddle, and galloped with all speed 
away. Upon arriving at his home, and 
examining the saddle-bags, the boy’s 
friends found an immense amount of 


gold. 





The Present. 


Or course my readers remember the 
chapter, in the December Magazine, 
about Ralph Benson’s Present to Jessie 
Lee,—she who stopped the runaway 
cattle he was helping Mr. Stevens drive 
to the mountain pasture, to eat grass 
through the summer. 


Ralph, for many a Saturday, when the 
work was done at the farmer’s at an 
earlier hour than usual, would meet his 
comrades, Joe, Harry, and Dick, down 
under the tree by the barn pump, and 
tell of his journey, with all the delight 
and pride of a foreign traveller. And 
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the last subject usually discussed was 
the mountain he had seen. 

“‘Oh! there must be bears there — 
oceans of them,—it was such a neat 
place for them!”’ ‘Would n’t they 
like to have guns and shoot a few of 
them!” 

So whiled away many an_ hour. 
Ralph often stopped in his hoeing, for a 
moment, to think of Jessie Lee’s sweet 
smile when he gave her the pigeon. 

It was after the hoeing and the hay- 
ing and the harvesting were all done, 
that, Ralph started with Mr. Stevens for 
the mountain pasture again, to bring 
home the cattle. Ralph thought the 
steers must be pretty wild by this time, 
and the cows pretty fat.  Ah!. he 
talked about them on the way with the 
farmer, while he was thinking of seeing 
Jessie Lee. 

Mr. Stevens stopped at a public 
house, not far from Jessie’s home, to 
bait the horse, and Ralph, saying that. he 
would run on to limber his legs, rather 
stiff with riding, hurried away to have 
time to inquire after the bird —and 
perhaps see his spring friends awhile. 

Yes, they weré all there. But the 
bird was—dead! Ralph found Jessie 
with her apron full of autumn leaves, 
which she was weaving into a shroud. 
She told Ralph, with eyes red with 
weeping, that the cat had killed her 
little favorite, which had become quite 
tame and very dear to themall. Ally 
could not lift up his head for tears. He 
gave the board, on which the bird was 
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lying, to Ralph, who took it, and felt 
melancholy, too. Asa Dean was dig- 
ging a grave with an old wooden shovel. 
Two little girls stood by with faces full 
of sympathy. 

‘When the grave was dug, Jessie 
wrapped her garland quite around the 
stiffened bird, and laid it down in its 
lowly bed. She dropped a few tears, 
and saying, ‘‘ We can do no more for 
Charley now,” she left Asa to replace 
the sod, and led her company away to 
her mother. Ralph told Mrs. Lee that 
he was on his way for the cattle again, 
and expected Mr. Stevens along every 
minute. He told her that perhaps he 
might find another pigeon for Jessie. 
Mrs. Lee brought him a piece of cake, 
and said he was a kind-hearted boy, at 
which Ralph felt happy enough. Jessie 
added that she should not forget him if 
the bird was out of sight which he gave 
her. 

Asa, having come in, said there was 
a wagon coming along the road; and 
Ralph, saying that he should try to 
stop a few moments on his return the 
next day, bid his friends good-by. 

‘*T would n’t have cared,’’ said Mr. 
Stevens, “if we had taken an active 
boy from this neighborhood, to help us 
drive, so far, towards home.”’ 

Ralph was glad enough to run back 
through the gate for Ally, who clapped 
his hands at the chance, and quickly 
put on a smoother frock, and a tidier 
cap, and pair of shoes. 

“Oh! Jessie.” said the delighted. 
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boy, ‘‘ what lots of things I shall have 
to tell you about when I get home!” 

The boys enjoyed the ride vastly. 
There were rock-maple trees in the wood, 
which had been tapped, and Ralph 
showed Ally where the holes had been 
bored for the sap to run out. There 
were squirrels, busy as bees with the 
chestnuts which had just fallen from 
the trees that morning. Mr. Stevens 
stopped the horse once or twice for the 
boys to fill a pocket with them. Ralph 
pointed out a gray squirrel, which ran 
along in the tree-tops by the roadside, al- 
most keeping up with the horse. Wher- 
ever the limbs were four or five yards 
apart, — whew ! it made no difference — 
the lively chap kept right on! He 
seemed bound to show the down-country 
lads that he could ran — ‘‘ some.”’ 

“TI declare,”’ said Ally, ‘if he has n’t 
got wings, his legs are nimble enough ;” 
and the boys shouted together at the fun. 

The horse was slowly toiling up one 
of the long hills, and the boys were 
walking, when their sharp ears eaught 
the sound of a sleigh-bell, merrily jin- 
gling, higher up the hill. 

“Ah!” said Ally, ‘‘ have we come 
to the land of snows so soon ?”’ 

There were little streams of water by 
the roadside ; and the boys soon came 
to’a miniature dam, and a water-wheel 
going like buzz. Here was the bell, so 
attached to the wheel, which you could 
shake about in a quart mug, that every 
time it turned, up the bell flew, with 
.music enough, of its kind. 


Then they soon came to the Bottle 
Mountain. What a pile! Ally had 
never seen a mountain before, “ except 
on the great map, at school.”’ It was 
“oh!” “oh!” ‘‘o—h!” all along 
the narrow road, under the beetling 
precipices. 

“‘T know there must be terrible 
snakes in those crags,”’ said Ally. 

“« What if there should be wild-cats ? ”” 
said Ralph. 

‘* In either case, they would not harm 
us if we kept along about our busi- 
ness,”” remarked Mr. Stevens. 

The boys were thoughtful for some 
time. 

“Do you think they would if we 
did n’t?”’ at last said Ally. 

‘I think we never ought to run un- 
necessary risks,’’ replied Mr. Stevens. 

**Oh! I wish we could go to the top 
of that mountain,”’ spoke out Ally again, 
after a pause. 

‘* Perhaps we may, some time,” said 
Ralph. ‘‘ What a chance we should 
have to see off, should n’t we?” 

By-and-by they came to Mr. Hart- 
well’s. Here they all soon had dinner, 
and then went to the pasture to get 
out the cattle. 

Ralph hardly knew some of the 
young cattle, they had so strangely al- 
tered. What pleased the boys most, 
was the sight of half a dozen calves, of 
different ages, that looked as if they, 
somehow, belonged there. ‘There was 
one as black as night ; another that had, 
apparently, white stockings on, and a 
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bit of the same colored yarn in the 
centre of his face, and on the tip of his 
tail! Then there were two other calves 
that looked so much alike that Ralph 
said he ‘‘couldn’t tell t’ other from 
which !’? When they got them to tray- 
elling, the boys saw they both ran by 
the side of one cow, and Mr. Stevens 
said they were twins. The old cow was 
so proud of her progeny, that she kept 
turning first on one side and then on the 
other, to take a look at them. 

Some of the young cattle were as wild 
and lively as prairie horses; the boys 
had enough to do to get them back into 
the road from neighboring lots. A man 
whom they met, wanted to buy a pair 
of the steers of Mr. Stevens. The boys 
improved every moment while they were 
trading, to scrape up the chestnuts, 
which were quite thick under the trees 
they were passing. Finally the bargain 
was concluded, and the steers were got 
out of the drove into the man’s yard. 
They seemed quite unwilling to be left ; 
but the wall was high, and there was no 
getting out. The man, after paying 
Mr. Stevens, made him a present of a 
peck of chestnuts. Ralph was pleased 
with that part of the bargain, decidedly. 

Well, the boys drove on, making 
themselves very useful, ‘and getting 
very tired. They drove on to the hotel 
where Mr. Stevens stopped in the morn- 
ing. Here the cattle were put into a 
field. Mr. Stevens then had a good 
supper provided, to which Ralph and 
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Ally sat down with him. After they 
had finished their supper, Ally said, as 
it was yet early, he should like to have 
Ralph run home and stay with him an 
hour. ‘‘ Or, perhaps,’’ said he, ‘‘ he can 
stay all night with me; I should like 
to have him, if mother’s willing.”’ 

Mr. Stevens consented, and away the 
boys ran. Mrs. Lee and Jessie were 
glad to see Ally safe home again. They 
said it was a good plan to have Ralph 
come to spend the night. 

After Ally had answered his sister’s 
questions about his day’s adventures, he 
went with her to bring out their books 
and curiosities to show their guest. In 
this way the evening was soon spent, 
and the boys, very weary, were glad to 
go to bed. 

They rose early. Jessie went with 
the boys to the hotel after breakfast to 
see the young calves that Ally praised 
so much. Mr. Stevens told Ralph he 
might start the cattle right along. 

Ralph bade his friends good-by, and 
left them. He turned, after having 
gone a few paces, and saw Mr. Stevens 
pour half the chestnuts into Jessie’s 
apron, and then drop in half a dollar 
for Ally. Ralph cracked his whip and 
moved the cattle on; thinking his was 
a master worth having. Nor would he 
get into the wagon and change with Mr. 
Stevens, until his feet ached with walk- 
ing, so grateful was he to him for his 
generosity to his friends. 

But I must hasten my story to a 
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close, else my youngest friends, whose 
attention I have hoped to retain, will be 
uneasy. 


Several years followed, during which 
similar pleasant interviews helped to 
increase the friendship “ The Present ’’ 
had begun. 

Meantime, Ralph had become an 
abler assistant to his kind benefactor. 

One spring, on his way to the pasture 
with the cattle, having his neighbor 
Harry to help him, he found, to his 
great disappointment, that the Lees had 
moved from their old home. A civil 
man told him that Jessie’s father had 
died during the winter, and that the 
family had, soon after, removed to Mrs. 
Lee’s mother’s, at some distance in the 
country. 

This was sad news to poor Ralph. 
He looked over the paling with a good 
deal of emotion at the door where Jessie 
had often greeted him. . Was he never 
to see her again? The man did not 
know what town she had gone to, and 
Ralph felt a modesty about further in- 
quiries. So Ralph drove on. But the 
way was longer, and the hills were steep- 
er than ever before. 

Years passed. He remembered Jessie 
still. But, ah! he thought she might 
have forgotten him, or died. He was 
no longer the poor boy that he was when 
he gave her the pigeon. Mr. Stevens 
had settied all his property on him, as 
he had no child. 


* * * * * 





——— 


“T say, Harry, I have a mind to go 
up the mountain to-morrow. I want to 
see the mountain from the top. What 
say you, — like to go up?” 

‘* With all my heart, Ralph,’’ replied 
Harry. 

* = % * * 

‘This is grand! this is magnificent ! 
How the view stretches farther and 
farther, as we ascend !’’ cried Ralph, the 
next day, as they wound up the little 
path, over immense cliffs and ledges, to 
the peak of the Bottle Mountain. 

** But I am almost roasted with my 
coat on,’’ replied Harry. | 

“Take it off then, man; you will 
want two to put on, when you get to the 
top, if the wind blows.” 

They reached the summit, after a 
time. They had seen the largest trees 
at the base, and now the forest had 
dwindled to a few stinted shrubs and 
wild flowers. 

Masses of bare rocks lay on every 
hand. Jagged fragments were piled 
upon one another in a thousand fantastic 
forms.. It made Ralph feel solemn to 
think of the overwhelming sounds which 
rang through the uninhabited universe, 
when the great crust of the earth was 
broken up, and this mountain, like a 
bubble, leaped up amid the smoke and 
the thunder, two thousand feet from its 
first created bed! The top of a moun- 
tain! It isa place for man to feel his 


own insignificance, and the majesty of 
his Maker. 
But Ralph walked on, with his soul 
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subdued with these great thoughts, to- 
wards a level spot, where there was a 
rude observatory. 

‘‘T do not wonder there are fre- 
quent parties here from the neighboring 
towns,” said he to Harry. ‘‘ I wonder 
I have never made the effort to come 
here before.”’ 

At this moment, they heard other 
voices, a8 if ascending from the opposite 
side of the mountain. 

‘‘T hope, Ralph, we are not to be 
overtaken by bandits here.’’ 

‘“‘T rather guess we are safe, as yet,”’ 
replied Ralph, as a laughing party of 
young people came into view. 

They stopped at sight of Ralph and 
Harry, as if themselves afraid. Ralph 
withdrew with his friend in the direction 
of the path by which they ascended, and 
sat down under shelter of a rock. They 


had enjoyed this protection from the 
wind but a short time, when Ralph 
started on hearing a voice near him. 
‘‘It was there—down there, if I 
rightly remember, where we found the 


cattle that time. Is it not strange, 
Jessie, that we have never seen Ralph 
since we moved to grandmother’s ?”’ 
“Tt is, indeed, sad and strange, 
Ally,”’ replied a voice that sent a thrill 
through Ralph’s heart like electricity. 
He sprang upon his feet and cried, — 
‘‘ Can these be my old and dearly be- 
loved friends ? ”’ 
There was Jessie again, our pleasant 
young friend of earlier days, grown into 
a blooming young woman. 
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And Ally, too; like Ralph, he had 
changed. Harry withdrew. Ralph 
told him he should accompany his 
friends home, and descend the mountain 
on the opposite side. 

It perhaps was well for Ralph that he 
had seen before so much of the moun- 
tain. His heart was full, now, of other 
emotions. He began the descent before 
the rest of the party, and often sat down, 
on the way, to tell Jessie of his joy at 
meeting her again. 

* * _* * * 

Ralph was fitting off for the country 
again. It certainly couldn’t be to 
drive cattle. He had been up with 
them before, and didn’t return very 
promptly, either; and, what was very 
provoking, Harry would never confess 
why he came home with the wagon 
alone, leaving Ralph “to stage it,’’ or 
get home any way. 

Ralph started alone, too; and he took 
his new chaise, lately bought. But he 
did not return alone. 

Come with me to Ralph’s pleasant 
home, the sure reward of industry and 
worth, and I will take by the hand and 
introduce to you our old friend, Jessie 
Lee, changed only in name. 


Tue influence of men is not to be 
confined to the circle of their acquaint- 
ance. Itspreads on every side of them, 
like the undulations of the smitten wa- 
ter, and will reach those whom they 
never saw. 
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Little 


Do these little boys and girls uncer- 
stand what I mean, when I speak of 
little pets? Lest some of you should 
not, I will explain to you, that, when we 
have anything we think very much of, 
like a doll, a cat, or a dog, we call it a 
pet. 

“Oh!” you exclaim, ‘‘we have 
pets, then, for I have a dog,”’ “and Ia 
eat,”’ ‘‘and I a bird.”’ 

Well, I, too, have always had a pet. 
Once it was a cat. She was black-and- 


white, and shared in all my childish 
sports ; and in none did she show more 
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Pets. 


cunning than when we had a game of 
hide-and-seek. She became so well 
learned in this play that she would stay 
in any place I put her, while I went and 
hid, and, when the given signal came, 
off she would bound in search of me; 
and then she depended on pats and 
caresses, to pay her for being so fortu- 
nate as to find me. 

After a while I had another pet in 
the house. This was a little spaniel ; 
the smoothest, prettiest ears hung rogu- 
ishly down that you can imagine, and 
his keen little eyes almost laughed, 
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so full was he of fun and frolic. Un- 
luckily, the cat was not so good-natured, 
and many were the scratches she be- 
stowed upon Prince, as he tried to coax 
her to better acquaintance. After they 
had lived together some time, they be- 
came quite fond of each other, notwith- 
standing their different dispositions, and 
did not quarrel much, except when kitty 
was rather disposed to sleep. Then 
Prince invariably stretched himself out 
near her, with his nose between his fore- 
paws, and his eyes half shut. When kitty 
had sunk into a comfortable doze, he 
would put out his paw, and draw it over 
her face. Then up she would start, 
in a terrible rage, and strike angrily at 
him. He lying perfectly still, she 
would again betake herself to repose, 
and again his mischief-loving paw would 
rouse her right speedily; and she would 
again fly at him with an angry mew. 
This was repeated, over and over again, 
day after day, until he, too, wearied of 
the sport, and they would lie down to- 
gether with their paws over each other. 
This same little dog was very particular, 
too. When he saw anything lying on 
the floor, he would drag it off out of the 
house, to a large bed of yellow lilies, 
and there deposit it. Sad work he 
made of it once, when some friends 
called, and he cleared a chair of my 
Cousin Martha’s shawl and hat. We 
hunted and hunted for them, until, at 
last, off went Prince to relieve our sus- 
pense, and soon returned, with the hat 
in his mouth, the rogue ! 
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Not far from us lived a man who had 
avery old dog. This dog would, each 
day, about noon, come to call on Prince, 
and stay, perhaps, half an hour. Then 
you might have seen the two trotting 
along towards his home, side by side. 
Just half way would Prince go, then 
seat himself and watch, till the old dog 
turned a corner that hid him from 
sight. 

Are you tired of hearing about these 
little pets? Well, if not, I will tell 
you how, long after Prince and the 
black-and-white kitten were dead, I had 
another little kitty. She was of a mouse 
color, and lived until she was thirteen 
years old. She was a pretty little play- 
thing, and learned to roll over when 
told to, as we sometimes learn dogs to 
do. Once, when quite a little kitten, I 
gave her some milk, which I had been 
warming for her on the stove. It 
burned her mouth, it was so hot; and 
she started up and looked at it, as 
if she thought it alive. Seeing it did 
not stir, she again tasted, and, burning 
her, she struck it with her paw. Again 
she tried to eat, and again she struck it, 
and spit at it, very angrily. By this 
time, it being well cooled, she ate, no 
doubt thinking, if cats can think, that 
she had conquered it. This is but a 
short account of her exploits, but I will 
tell you more of her famous doings 
when I talk with you about being kind 
to animals, as I intend to some other 
day. Good-by. | 

Aunt Minnig. 
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Saint Valentine’s Day.. 
14TH FEBRUARY, 1852. 


Trip along merrily, 
Verses of mine, 

Singing the praises 
Of Saint Valentine. 


Long has the merry old 
Friar been dead ; 
Emperor Claudius 
Him did behead. 


Yet will the youth and the 
Maidens so gay, 

Honor Saint Valentine’s 
Festival day. 


Then will the love-letters 
Lovers await ; 
Then will each boy and girl 
Choose a loved mate. 
H. W. H. 


The Finger Nails. 


Tue growth of the nails is more rapid 
in children than in adults, and slowest 
in the aged. It goes on more rapidly 
in summer than in winter; so that the 
same nail that is renewed in 132 days 
in winter, requires only 116 in summer. 
The increase for the nails of the right 
hand is more rapid than for the ieft; 
it also differs for the different fingers, 
and in order corresponding with the 
length of the finger. It is most rapid 
for the middle finger, nearly equal for 
the two either side of this; slower for 
the little finger, and slowest for the 
thumb. 
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The growth of the hair is well known 
to be accelerated by frequent cutting. 
It forms more rapidly in hot seasons 
than in cold. 





Ir is doing some service to human- 
ity to amuse innocently ; and they know 
very little of society who think it can 
bear to be always employed, either in 
the exercise of its duties, or in high and 
important meditations. 





Hasty words often rankle the wound 
which injury gives; but soft words as- 
suage it, forgiving cures it, and forget- 
ting takes away the scar. 


He that is never idle will not often 
be vicious. 


Chat with Correspondents. 


I suppose all my correspondents have 
flattered themselves that we had got en- 
tirely through with our talk about the 
prize puzzle. Such, however, is not the 
case. So, draw your chairs up to my 
table, sit still, and I will say a few 
more words about the matter. Do not 


be wearied, for I think I can promise 
you that this will be the last lecture 
upon that subject ; and that in our next 
number we shall be ready for another 
puzzle. 
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Since the ‘publication of our last 
number, I have received two letters, 
the writers of which object to my pro- 
posed ‘ compromise,” as set forth in a 
previous number. The letters are both 
anonymous, and I have no means of 
knowing by whom they were written. 
Yet, as they profess to come from the 
successful competitors, or those of the 
first class, I am bound to look upon 
them as genuine, though I had much 
rather the writers had sent me their 
real names. But, no matter; here are 
the documents : — 


B—, Dec. 10, 1851. 

What ! that long-talked of prize, 
To be the joy of no one’s eyes ! 
The Bible cut? Then ‘‘ here’s a mess,”’ 
Indeed, of disappointment, — nothing less. 
My dear Mark Forrester, 
I must demur 
Against that proposition. 
°T will spoil the fun 
Of every one, 
To have such alteration. 
The promised Bible, let it go, 
Nor ask a jury’s yes or no. 
Let Mark be supog, and he ’Il decide 
So wisely that we ’1l all abide. 
Thus prays, yours truly evermore, 

ONE OF THE TWENTY-FOUR. 


Dec. 11, 1851. 
Dear Mr. Forrester : — 

I am a competitor for the prize offered in 
the July number of your Magazine, and one 
of the twenty-four in the first class. I have 
employed in this letter an amanuensis, that 
you may not recognize the handwriting. 

You said that those who did not get the 
prize must take their pay in the fun ; and 


now you are going to take our fun all away 
from us. For my part, I should greatly pre- 
fer to have the prize given as it was first 
offered, and decidedly object to the mode of 
settlement last proposed. As I found my 
competitors so successful, I had reconciled 
myself to the idea of taking my pay in fun, 
and was calculating on seeing the opinions of 
yourself and of the jury, in the December 
number. I was very much disappointed to 
find you had not published them. I hope 
that you will let us know which of the sen- 
tences you think the best, and also the eight 
others. I have been quite puzzled to find 
out the nine sentences, and also find some 
trouble about your numbering. In the first 
place, there are some contractions. In No. 
1, you rightly fill out the word, and make 
the letters 84 instead of 33, as the author 
has it. Why not do the same in Nos. 4, 6, 
and 24? No. 4 you put down as containing 
83 letters; but if we supply the omitted ones, 
(Jeremiah Gilkerson, or some such name,) it 
would be 48 letters, throwing it out of the first 
class by a long way. It would be very easy 
to make a short sentence by taking a few of 
the most difficult letters for initials. So of 
Jo. and Zach. (Joseph and Zachariah) in 
No. 6. Then No. 24, Fred. for Frederick, — 
a good sentence, by the way.’ Nos. 2 and 22 
belong together, and the principle of them 
may be tested thus: “‘ Job saidcefghkl 
mupqrtuvwxy z,’’—asentence of the 
same class, containing only 26 letters, which 
Mr. Forrester ‘‘ don’t believe can be done,’’ 
Nos. 3, 15, 18, and 20, contain names not 
‘* indisputably English.’’ I could not find 
an Englishman named Zeba till I got as far 
back as an old king of Midian, and I believe 
he was not English either. I suppose the 
Jabesh mentioned in No. 20 must mean 
Jabesh the futher of Shallum, as there is no 
other but Jabesh Gilead, which would make 
the sentence too long. 
I hope it will not be necessary for you to 
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ask and me to give my name, for I want to 
see the end of the matter at New Year’s 
time. We shall all feel perfectly satisfied to 
have the prize awarded by rou, in the next 
number. Are the nine I have not men- 
tioned the ones you and the jury have fixed 
upon, or are my suggestions groundless ? 
Yours, very respectfully, 
ONE OF THEM. 


Well, if my friends, not satisfied with 
making me an editor, are determined to 
make me a JupeE, I suppose I must 
consent. So, if the court will come to 
order, I will give my first decision. 
The jury will accept my thanks for 
their services, and consider themselves 
discharged for the remainder of the 
term. 

In the first place, I do not hesitate to 
say that the best sentence of all, was the 
one by Hattie, No. 15. In this, all my 
correspondents seem to agree. But as 
it is far from being the shortest, 1 was 
obliged to pass over it. 

The six best sentences in: the first 
class, according to my judgment, are 
Nos. 5, 7, 9, 12, 14, and 24. Of 
these, I think No. 5 decidedly the best, 
taking into consideration the number of 
letters. Some of my correspondents 
object to its accuracy, because jalap is 
put down in the dictionary only as a noun, 
while here it is used as an adjective. 
Now, jalap is a medicine ; and, [ think, 
properly used, in connection with quacks, 
as an adjective. I take the meaning to 
be the same as though medicine quacks, 
or quacks in medicine, had been written 
in its place. 


I do, therefore, award the prize to 
Master Wm. R. Mason, of Philadel- 
phia, Penn. It will be delivered to 
him at the office of publication. 

Had C. 8. C. submitted her second 
sentence, instead of the next shorter one 
of 30 letters, she would have had a 
much better chance of winning the 
prize. And now that my tongue is 
untied, I will add, that, had J. W. S.’s 
letter been sent according to the terms 
of competition, the prize would have 
been awarded to him, without a ques- 
tion. 

But what shall I say to my friends 
who agreed to my first proposition? 
Must they lose their volumes? Oh, 
no. All that class who were willing to 
abide by the first decision, will consider 
themselves fully entitled to the two yvol- 
umes each, as promised ; and they may 
call at the office of publication for them 
at their convenience. 

And now, I suppose, I may give my 
young friends a few deliberations of the 
‘“‘jury.”’ Itwill be seen that we should 
have been obliged to receive ‘‘ no ver- 
dict”? from that body, unless we could 
have shut them up without food or 
sleep, until they had agreed, as some of 
our more dignified wiseacres do, novw-a- 
days. 

R——, Va., Nov. 21, 1851. 
Dear Mr. FoRRESTER : — 

Ever since the receipt of the November 
number of your very interesting juvenile 
Magazine, sent to my little daughter, I have 


intended to drop you a line about the prize 
puzzle, which I see has attracted so much 
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interest among a large number of its little 
readers. It has afforded my family circle 
much entertainment, and, really, I can see 
no ‘lottery’? in so innocent a contest. 
Why, those brief sentences are nothing less 
than prize essays on brevity; and many 
good and great men have written for a prize. 

My daughter was not very sanguine of suc- 
cess ; she aimed mostly for the shortest correct 
sentence, as she thought that was to win the 
prize, until she noticed what you said in the 
September number. She was delighted to 
find her sentence so near the shorlest. As 
you constituted all a jury to give their opin- 
ion in the matter, I asked hers, taking ‘‘ dest’’ 
as well as shortest into consideration. She 
promptly decided in favor of the one sent by 
Hattie, No. 15, and I concurred with her, 
finding it to read so smoothly, and with such 
good sentiment. We all said, ‘‘ This is the 
very thing, and Hattie should have the 


prize.’’ This you put in the first class, 


under 40 letters, and reckoned it at 36 ; but 
on examining it a little more closely, we dis- 


covered that it contained 45 instead of 36 
letters, and therefore would be excluded from 
this class. She was, therefore, obliged to lay 
it aside, notwithstanding its beauty, con- 
cluding it was a clear mistake, or oversight, 
in giving it the rank it occupied in the list. 
Here, then, hope sprang up for hers, but 
we could not pass over No, 23, sent by C. 8. 
C., though not reconciled to ‘* job-men,’’ as 
sufficiently correct ; but really her persever- 
ance, ingenuity, and very pretty letter, de- 
serve all praise, and we think she might bear 
the palm ; I must say, though, we might 
have produced a still shorter one, if we had 
allowed ourselves the same license in doubt- 
ful words or compounds, The other, with 30, 
is, strictly, not grammatical, unless we take 
**jalup quacks’’ as a compound noun ; but 
Tam not very certain that the same objec- 
tion might not apply to ** jet black’? in No. 
8. The others with 31 have objections ; No. 
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19 has no nominative expressed. No. 22 
couples an adjective to nouns; and No. 24 
has a contracted name which might not be 
allowable under your rule ; so that, so far, 
we are still puzzled in helping you in the de- 
cision ; unless we pass over these slight im- 
perfections, and give our opinion in favor of 
No. 23, by C.8.C. In these difficulties, I 
can plainly see that hope still whispers to 
M. L. of success, but believe she is quite 
sorry for Hattie, as she is so well pleased 
with hers. 

I observe your kindly notice of my opinion 
as to the possibility of forming a correct sen- 
tence with the 26 letters only. IfI could be 
reconciled to spend time on such an essay, I 
would, at some leisure hour, (which seldom 
occurs with me,) endeavor to convince you 
of its practicability, by producing it ; espe- 
cially if abbreviations or contractions be al- 
lowed. ButIam much too lengthy for an 
editor’s valuable time; and will conclude 
this hasty and rather indefinite opinion of 
** one of the jurors.’’ Yours, &c., 

A. G. 8. 


C——, N. H., Nov. 10, 1851. 
Mr. Forrester : — 

Dear Sir: Having politely constituted all 
your subscribers a ‘‘ /arge’’ jury to express 
their opinions as to who “‘ ought’’ to have 
the prize Bible, I take the liberty to write 
you afew words on the subject. I will say, 
in the beginning, that I think you have fixed 
upon No. 24, of 31 letters, as deserving of 
the prize. 

As the prize was to be for the ‘‘ shortest 
and dest,’’ the two of 30 letters cannot come 
in. Then we come to those of 31, of which 
there are four, viz., 8, 19, 22, and 24; 8 
and 19 are not good, and of the other two, 
24 is the best, and good enough to take the 
prize in preference to better ones of higher 
numbers. 

Between 2, 3 and 4, of 38 letters each, it 
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would be difficult to decide, had there been | 
none shorter. 

Skipping the others, there are five of 36, 
Nos. 11 to 15 inclusive, are pretty good, 
but among which it would not be difficult to 
choose, for No. 15 is the best one you have 
printed, of whatever length. It should have 
the prize if beauty of expression and impor- 
tance of sentiment were the only requisites. 
Of those above 40 letters, Nos. 3, 8, 9, 13, 
14, and 17, are worthy to be classed with 
the wise maxims of the ancients. 

If you think proper to publish some of the 
criticisms of your various correspondents, 
we should all be amused by them nearly as 
much as by the perusal of the sentences you 
have printed, which is not a little, let me 
assure you. 

If it is your intention to give us anything 
further of this sort, (which we all hope,) 
may I venture to suggest that there be sev- 
eral prizes for different grades of excellence, 
in whatever is the subject of competition, 
and the prizes of less value, severally, than 
the present one. 

As to the whim of some puritan, that this 
useful and innocent amusement is anything 
like a lottery, there need be nothing further 
said than that if it be such, then are the 
agricultural fairs, and the great World’s 
Fair, ‘‘ lotteries,’’ also. 

Having proposed to say a few words, and 
said a great many, I beg your pardon for my 
tediousness, and bid you good-by. 


Respectfully yours, 
H. W. H. 
H—., Nov. 15, 1851. 





Mr. FORRESTER : — 

My dear Sir: You can scarcely imagine 
with what feverish anxiety the November 
number was expected. And yet you con- 
trived, unfeeling mortal! instead of allaying, 
to keep up, and, if possible, to increase that 





anxiety and excitement. Well, the next 
number must, we trust, reveal the grand se- 
cret, to us, at least, more deeply interesting 
than the ‘‘ mason’s word.’’ 

Now about the sentences. The one be- 
ginning ‘‘ Fred.,’? &c., I think good, but 
defective, inasmuch as it violates the rules 
in two points. Fred. is not a whole word, 
but only a contraction of Frederick, and the 
name Boz cannot with propriety be applied 
to a lynx, as it is not a domesticated animal, 
and none but such are usually named. It 
would be proper to speak of Reynard the 
fox, or Tabby the cat ; but we cannot admit, 
on the same terms, ‘* Boz the lynx.’’ 

That with the initials J. G. Finch is so 
clearly out of rule, that nothing more is 
necessary in regard to it. 

** Dozy jalap quacks,’’ &c., although con- 
taining very few letters, can hardly be called 
& proper sentence, or, if so, has no sense. 

And nowI am as much puzzled as ever 
to say which sentence deserves it. The best 
sentiment, I honestly think, is contained in 
the one beginning ‘‘ Acquire knowledge,”’’ 
&c. ; but the number of letters excludes it 
also. 

We were exceedingly amused at the idea 
of your proposition for a contest of skill being 
reduced to the level of a lotiery ; but almost 
burst at the twenty-five-dollar-by-express 
correspondent. On second thought, how- 
ever, we saw that it must have been sent by 
some wag, who wanted to raise a bit of fun.* 

Your beautiful Magazine grows, daily, in 
our estimation, and we are canvassing for 
some more subscribers, which we hope to 
send you, by-and-by. It cannot be taken in 
any family, we believe, without doing some 
good, and this is THe great thing in this 
world. Yours respectfully, 

H. H. 


* No, not so. The letter bears evidence of having 
been sent to me in good faith. 
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W—, Conn., Nov. 24,1851. | has been to you all? I shall soon, I 


Ms, [ones o hope, find some puzzles of quite another 
Sir: The mail passes through W. three 
sort for you. 


times a week, and I anxiously waited in the ‘ . 
interim for my Magazine, which I received | _ ~he following are answers to the rid- 


on theevening of Nov. 12. I hastily glanced | dles, &c., in the December number : — 
over the pages to find the name of the happy 





1. Names of birds transposed, are, — 


recipient of the inestimable prize, when, lo ! BULLFINCH, 
I found the competitors transformed into a CASSOWARY, 
‘*jury’’ upon our own case. On inquiring, CORMORANT, 
I found a jury must be constituted of disin- GOLDFINCH, 
terested persons ; therefore, consider that CROSSBILL, 

I am not competent to render a verdict, and KINGFISHER, 


will refer my agency back to the judge, 
trusting to him to render an impartial de- Answered by Ada P., W. E. Q., J. 


cision; and those of us who are disap- B. B. 
pointed, I hope will not be discouraged, but | 2. To the Geographical Enigma : — Arev- 
be ready to engage in the next contest. TIAN, or Fox IsLanps. 
Yours, truly, 
Mary A. W. Answered by D. P. 8., Ada P., 
Cornelia B. S., Anna M. A., J. B. B., 
A few words in reply to G. F. 8. | Ann E. W., and several others. 
The construction he puts upon the sen-| The answers to enigmas, &c., in our 
tence never occurred to me before. | last number, are as follows : — 
Yet, it is a construction which cannot 
for a moment be maintained. The sen- sting, 00 tee.oen te. tu deleek Nan tale 
tence submitted was not pointed at all; | pen, laying them by the side of the others, 
and unless “ melting’’ means precisely | cut the three pieces all at once. The card 
the same as “ blazing,’’ which it does | must not be doubled. 


not, his sentence is surely ungrammat- 
ical. If, however, the writer thinks he 
is entitled to a seat in the first class, 
two volumes will be delivered to him at 
the office of publication. 

N. D. W.’s sentence of 27 letters is 
received. I am sure he would be 
frightened to see it in print. The one 
of 30 letters is passable ; all the rest bad. 

Thus closes the chat about short sen-} This was answered by J. B. M., Su- 
tences. To me it has been an instruc-| sanne, and D. W. W. correctly. Sev- 
tive amusement. May I not hope it/| eral incorrect answers were received. 


1. Puzzix.—Cut the two upper holes 
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2. Charade. — Glass — lass — ass. 


3. Geographical Enigma. —Tue InpIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO. 


4. Transposition. — Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz. — Isaiah 8 : 3. 


5. Enigma. — Daniel Webster. 


Answer to Susanne’s “ soliloquy :”’ 
— Certainly, Marx Forrester always 
receives the “last letters”’ from all his 
correspondents. And he is especially 
glad to see the little green ‘‘crry Ex- 
pREss”’ stamps. They cannot come too 
often. (I shall make ‘‘ Boyp”’ a 
present one of these days—I know I 
shall.) I don’t understand that about 
‘«Tillitudlem’’ and ‘ concomitants,’’ of 
course. 

The following are some of the best 
letters received with answers : — 





w—_, Vt., Dec. 20, 1851. 
Dear Mr. ForresTER : — 

I see in the January number of your 
Magazine, a Transposition for me, and take 
the earliest opportunity to transpose it. It 
was not very difficult for me to find it out, 
as I had it all ready to send myself, and was 
intending to, the next time I wrote. ‘‘ And 
the Lord said unto me, Call his name Maher- 
shalalhashbaz.’? Isaiah 8 : 3. 

The answers to the Enigmas are, ‘‘ The In- 
dian Archipelago,’’ and ‘‘ Daniel Webster.’’ 
The answer to the Charade is Glass — lass 
—ass. To cut the horse-shoe puzzle, I 
double the paper in the place marked, and 
cut it once each way. It will then be di- 
vided into six parts, having one hole in each 
piece. Your friend, 





{ 
Anna T. | 


P—, Jan. 17, 1852. 
Mr. Forrester : — 

Dear Sir: I am glad to hear by your last 
number that we are going to have some con- 
tinued stories again ; for I always like that 
kind of reading, and am very fond of adven- 
tures. The puzzles, too, I like very well. 
I think that I have found out the answers to 
the puzzles in your last. 

The answer to the second enigma, — Dan- 
iel Webster. 

I have tried hard to find out the transpo- 
sitions ; but have tried in vain. 

The answer to the charade is as follows : — 


Glass is both bright and beautiful, 
And very useful, too ; 

Without a looking-glass, what would — 
What could the ladies do? 


Behead me, and a youthful lass 
Comes tripping into view : 

Her country may be anywhere, — 
Her color, black or blue. 


Take off the L— Oh! what a change! 
An ass you now will find ; 

He on his back his Maker bore, — 

A thing that ne’er was done before, 
Or e’er again may be. 


I must now bid you good-by till next 
month, when I hope to write you again. 
D. W. W., 
A subscriber since 1848. 


A——, Jan. 3, 1852. 
Dean Mr. ForRREsTER : — 
It is but a short time since I commenced 
taking your neat little Magazine. I have 
taken only four numbers, which I think are 


excellent. I assure you I take great pleas- 
ure in reading them and finding out the 


enigmas and charades, and have dared to 
attempt writing one myself, sincerely hoping 
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you will deem it worthy a place in your 
Magazine. Now, Mr. F., if you do not 
think it worth publishing, please do not 
show the poor thing to any one. You know 
there is nothing like trying, and if I do not 
succeed this first time, I promise you I’ll 
try again. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA BY J. L. B. 


A dial shows the time of day 
Wherever it may be ; 

Ants are as thick upon the clay 
As islands in the sea. 


Eels out of water cannot live, 
No more than lead can fly ; 

And Edwin is a gentleman 
No dandy can outvie. 


The Jat appears just after dark, 
In search of food to eat ; 

The snail a handsome dwelling has, 
And there himself doth keep. 


Now for this worthy personage, 
And if I do not err, 
Ten and three letters, well arranged, 


Make Daniel Webster. 
Anna M. H. 


TRANSPOSITION OF BIRDS RESOLVED. 


The lovely birds have flown away, 
The ** halcyon days’’ are gone ; 
Kingfishers cannot smooth the sea, 
‘* When eggs they brood upon.”’ 

The Goldfinch is a pretty bird, 
With plumage bright and gay, © 
Its twittering notes, how very sweet, 
As it glides from spray to spray ! 
The greedy Cormorant may pass : 
Of the Bullfinch we will speak, 
His song so very sweet and soft, 
** With short, black, crooked beak.’’ 
The Crossbill’s home is far away, 
In Europe’s climate cold ; 


The Cassowary is a rare bird, 
** Found in Asia,’’ too, I’m told. 


[Susanne mentions the cassowary as an 
inhabitant of the islands of the Indian 
Ocean. It is also said to be found in Asia ; 
—a large bird, to be sure. ] 

Mary A. W. 


Stamford, Conn. 
Mr ForResTER : — 
Dear Sir: I send you the answer to Cha- 
rade No. 2, in the January number : — 


The glass is bright and beautiful, 
And very useful, too. 

A lass, when she is dutiful, 
Will suit both me and you. 

The ass, despised, may teach to me 
A lesson of humility. 


I also send the answer to the ‘* Geograph- 
ical Enigma,’’ No. 3, which is, ‘* Aleutian, 
or Fox Islands.’’ 

Henry J. F. 


The letters from Mary A. W. have 
all been received. The two volumes 
have been sent according to her direc- 
tion. 

C. H. T.’s enigma is too easy. Only 
one president had twenty letters in his 


name. ‘The same may be said of G. 
R.’s transposition. A person would 
see, at a glance, that it was Massachu- 
setts, as only two other states, North 
and South Carolina, contain the same 
number of letters. 

Louisa B., Jane Augusta F., and 
Mary Ann F., will please accept my 
thanks for their New Year’s presents to 
I am sure I shall often think of 


me. 
them. 
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Georgiana N. B.’s former letter was 
received. It is not possible for me to 
reply to all the letters I receive through 
the pages of our Magazine; but they 
are none the less welcome to me. 

Susanne will see what use I have 
made of her story. As to the puzzle, I 
am not so certain that I can make any- 
thing of it. But ‘‘ we ’ll see about it.”’ 
In the mean time, “tell another story.’’ 

One or two puzzles, and I have done. 


CHARADE. 
BY G. L. E. 


My first is a token of purity, 

My second is three fourths of a king ; 

My third is one half of a tongue ; 

My whole is the name of a distinguished 
man. 


ENIGMA. 
BY E. T. G. 


I am composed of twelve letters : — 

My 1, 7, 8, is a crowd of persons. 

My 10, 4, 2, is a body of water. 

My 5, 11, 12, is a relation. 

My 8, 9, 6, is cloudy or dark. 

My 3, 7, 12, is a noble work of the Creator, 
always before you. 

My 12, 11, 5, 4, is a man’s name. 

My 2, 12, is an article much used in writing. 

My 6, 2, 9, 8, is a young girl. 

And my whole is the name of a distinguished 
man. 


ENIGMA. 


I am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 14, 5, 2, 19, is a bird. 
My 8, 9, 13, 3, is a person’s name, 
My 1, 4, 10, 7, 18, 16, was a tyrant. 
My 12, 11, 6, 17, is a kind of fruit. 
My 138, 15, 17, 12, is a musical instrument. 


My 18, 15, 16, 11, is an animal. 

My 12, 4, 3, is the most important weapon 
in the world. 

My 8, 6, 8, 2, is a girl’s name. 

My 14, 6, 7, 18, 10, is a country in Europe. 

My whole is the name of a distinguished of- 
ficer in the Revolutionary War. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1, AMMTRO—A small animal, common 
in the northern parts of Europe. 


2. ABEERV—A small, but very indus- 
trious animal. 


8. EEPLATON—A very swift animal, 
found in Europe and some other parts of the 
world. 


4. CSRONIEHOR—A very large and 
strong animal, about twelve feet long, found 
in Asia and Africa. 

5. ADDEMORRY—A very useful ani- 
mal; common in Asia and Africa, and is 
much used by the people. 

TRANSPOSITION —FOR ADA P., FROM SUSANNE. 

OH! MASTER HIM—A Bible name. 


And now, as ‘‘ Susanne,”’ ‘‘ Ada P.,”’ 
and ‘‘ Anna T.”’ are over the other side 
of the room yonder, discussing the 
“horse-shoe puzzle”? with the boys, I 
want to whisper a word or two in pri- 
vate to my younger friends who some- 
times do not succeed in answering my 
puzzles. We have something ‘‘ brew- 
ing’’ for them! We shall see whether 
they are going to study out all the hard, 
knotty enigmas so easily! They have 
carried a strong hand, for some time, 
and I think it is high time that I should 
put on the check! So be on the look- 
out for a magnificent “coup d’état.”’ 


Tue WrnTER is now gone, and a severe 
season it has been in our country. The 
snow is not all swept away by the warm 
south winds, nor is the river free from 
ice. The children will doubtless have 
some famous sport upon the smali ponds, 
which will freeze over during the cold 
nights so as to bear them up, and there 
may be some “sliding down hill,” too. 
But yet, as the old farmers say, the 
“ back of the Winter is broken.” We 


| 


can plainly see that a change is begin- 
ning to manifest itself over the face of 
nature. The days have begun sensibly 
to lengthen; the sun has acquired con- 
siderable power, and, at high noon, 
sweeps down the snow banks at a great 
rate. Well, let them go; for their exit 
will be the coming of the sweet and 
gentle Spring, with a train of buds and 
blossoms. 

Manxcu is a blustering and unpleasant 
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month, with some fine days, but more] their sleep very closely, yet we know it 
cold, raw, unpleasant ones. But it is a} exists. 

busy month for the farmer and the gar-| Nor is this fact more wonderful than 
dener. His preparations for the Spring} a thousand others, if you will open your 
must all be made before Spring comes./eyes and your ears, and search for 
His seeds must be prepared, his farming| them. I have explained to you how 
utensils put in complete order, and all | fish, after being frozen as stiff as a bone 
his fences repaired, for the winds of our | for hours together, will yet live if put in 
winters make sad work with the fences | water. 
sometimes. 





Search the great book of nature 
where you will, and as often as you will, 
Towards the close of March the hy-| you will ever find something new to 














bernating animals begin to bestir them- 
selves, or, properly speaking, to wake 
up. The hedge-hog sleeps the soundest 
of them all. You can find him now 
rolled up in a ball, surrounded with old 
moss, and brush, under the roots of some 
friendly tree. 
his ! 


vision; indeed it cannot, from the very 


What a curious sleep is 
The hedge-hog stores up no pro- 


nature of its food, which consists of 


snails, insects, and lizards. Were it to 
awake before the warm days have called 
forth these “creeping things,” it would 
awake to famish. 


hybernation! 


Did you ever try to ascertain what 


See, therefore, the 
wisdom and mercy in the law of 


wonder at. At every leaf you will see 
‘more and more of the infinite wisdom 
and goodness of Him, without whose 
notice not a sparrow falleth to the 


ground. 





About Letters. 


Now I do not believe any will take 
it unkindly, who read my Magazine, if 
I catch a few of them, as they run by 
me, in my little back parlor — so pres- 
ent, at times, do my young friends 
seem — and drawing them close to my 
side, have a “talk” with them about 
letter-writing. Yes, yes, I know, Alice 


must be the state of these sleepers, the | and Jane, I know that I printed a few 


wood-chuck, the hedge-hog, and a variety 
of other animals, during the winter ? 
Can you really delieve that they go to 
sleep in October and never wake up un- 
til Spring? Well, I confess my faith in 
such things was rather weak when I 


first heard of them. 
know to be but common truths. 


Such, however, we 


| words, last summer, about the matter, 
and from what I heard afterwards, they 
were well received. 





I remember one 
good girl wrote in a very pleasant 
letter, that after reading what I had 
said, she feared to address me! 








As 
We |if the mariner were to take alarm at the 
cannot, it is true, study the nature of|sight of the shoals and rocks correctly 


Now what a mistake was here! 
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put down on a chart in waters he had 
long frequented ; just as if he were to 
give up navigating his vessel, now that 
the situation of the rocks was found 
that had so often grazed his copper and 
keel ! 

I do not know how to account for it, 
but it has seemed to me that many sup- 
pose the knowledge necessary to write a 
good letter comes to us naturally, as do 
our teeth. Scholars are, or at least have 
been, drilled upon all the “ branches,” 
until they have been made familiar with 
them ; they have studied the languages, 
living and dead, that have all been 
deemed necessary, and which, with my 
poor education, [am in no haste to deny ; 
but the necessary instruction to enable 
them to write a respectable letter, to 
write it fluently and correctly, has gen- 
erally been omitted. I appeal to my 
readers if this is not true. So the mail- 
bags are crammed every day with non- 
descript missives which it would puzzle 
an acute geometrician to describe. Some 
are as long as an ear of red corn; others 
are short and dumpy, like half of a 
brick. One is oblong, another is square, 
a third is three-cornered, with the direc- 
tion daintily distributed in the different 
angles. Some have the name of the 
person to whom the letter is sent written 
at the top, as if the writer wished to 
exalt his friend. Another has it very 
near the lower margin, which bespeaks 
an humble consideration. A third has 
written the name near the middle, adopt- 
ing that golden mean which was Agur’s 





prayer. I have seen the name written 
across the end, as if the letter were a 
filed bill. 

I open some letters that amuse me, 
although they were not so intended. 
First the date : 

“ Rome Jan 1 1852.” 

Now, if out drops a dollar, how shall 
I know whether I am to send the Mag- 
azine ordered to Rome, New York, or 
Rome, Virginia, or to the Rome “ which 
sat upon her seven hills ?” 

If there is a decent postmark I may 
discover, to be sure, but they are gener- 
ally too obscure for my eyes, and Wil- 
liam and Thomas, the office boys, are 
often unsuccessful. 

But hold! these Romans are ahead 
of our time by a thousand years! A 


fast place! All that time is gained 


by not stopping to mark the proper 
punctuation. 

Then comes the address : 

“DEER SIR: ” 

{ beg to inform those who write thus, 
that [ have but three legs, including the 
cane. I have not been able to run spry 
enough for some years to be called any- 
thing like a deer / 

Now the letter begins. Does the 
writer plunge at once into his subject, 
like a swimmer into cold water? Not 
he. Iam to be informed, firstly, that 
the writer has grasped a goose quill ; 
and secondly, accomplishes the extraor- 
dinary feat of sitting down. It may 
easily be imagined that such astounding 
intelligence produces in me such a tre 
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mor, that my spectacles slide the extreme | ant “household words” as ‘“ communi- 


length of my nose ! 

Mr. Gough tells a good story of a 
worthy deacon who always made a few 
remarks before speaking. Some persons 
write “ considerable ” before beginning 
their letters. The Irish people are pro- 
verbial for their common places. A 
good part of the first page of an Irish 
letter is taken up with real blarney. 
Usually, it is something like the follow- 
ing :.“ These will let you know that I 
am well, and hope you are injoying the 
same blessing.” 

Now this is first rate; but it is a 
foolish form, nevertheless; for those 
that are not “ well,” will often send the 
same; or if one should be ingenious 
enough to change a word to represent 
his feeble condition, ten chances to one! 
the remainder would go just as before, 
and the friend would find himself sick, 
so far as his correspondent’s ‘“ hopes ” 
were able to make him! 

Young writers feel the want of more 
words, of a greater variety. So their 
ideas are not always well expressed, and 
lack point and meaning, for the want of 
a more extended vocabulary at com- 
mand. This, experience and attention 
will rapidly supply to them. Then, too, 
it is a great fault with them that they 
tie their sentences together. It is “and 


this,” and “‘ and that; ” “and, and, and.” 
There seems no disposition to abbreviate ; 
many of these “ ands” are utterly use- 
less, and weaken the sense, but some- 
times when I should come to such pleas- 


cation” and “ opportunity,” I find those 
ugly, uncouth abbreviations “com.” and 
“opp.” to stand for them. I stumble 
most over the stops and marks, espe- 
cially (the paradox) when they are not 
to be found! The want of proper punc- 
tuation leads to frequent errors. A 
few rules, easily explained by a teacher, 
will guide one. What shall I say to 
those who never pay their respects to 
the commas and semicolons ? 

I am an admirer of good spelling. I 
wish my young friends to know that it 
always give me pleasure to read their 
letters when correct in this particular. 
[ sometimes fear the good old Spelling 
Book has fallen into disrepute ; but no 
education can be tolerable when it is 
neglected. What do you think of a 
pretty girl signing her “ flourishing ” 
letter, “Your affectionate nease ?” 
Rather inelegant, I say, at least. Then 
a smart boy, I have known, who could 
write a good hand, and “ cipher ” “ like 
anything,” who has put himself down, 
* Your nefiew, &c.” 

This is only exceeded by the book- 
store order for “ 2 sam bux,” which the 
man of new volumes was unable to ren- 
der. It finally proved a want for two 
psalm books! 

I receive a good many excellent let- 
ters; I think I publish some that read 
very well. Here is one I will get the 
printer to set up in his best style. I 
don’t know what I should do without 
his ingenuity and aid. 
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, Mass, Feb. 25, 1852. 


Dear Mr. Forrester : 


You say that you are always glad to hear from your young friends. I guess 
you would think some of them are glad to hear from you, could you look in upon 
us at “ Hawthorne Hill” when the Magazine comes. I can’t get a moment’s 
peace to read what you say until I have cut open all the leaves and shown the 
“pitchers” to Nancy and Julius. Father and mother always read the numbers, 
and grandfather is so much amused with the little books that he reads them, as, 
you know the boy was taught to recite his catechism, — first forwards and then 
backwards ! 

We have got a first-rate teacher at our school this winter. Nancy says, “I 
like the master ’cause he knows things.” He has told us some good stories about 
foreign lands after perfect recitations in Geography. 

I think the scholars try to learn and behave better this winter, than usual. It 
would be too bad to be idle, or cut up capers, when our teacher takes so much 


pains to have us improve. 

I know from what you have said, Mr. Forrester, that you will be glad that we 
write a good deal in school this winter ; not only in our copy-books, but all the 
First Class write letters every week to their “ Uncle Benjamin,” and send them 
to him through our teacher’s hand. There was a pleasant twinkle around our 
teacher’s eye when he told us about our Uncle Benjamin! However$we saw 
through the plan. He thought it would be easier and more natural for us to write 
familiar letters to our uncle than it would to write those formal composi. 


_ Which have 
tions, we always , dreaded. 


So far we have had our letters all returned, with a multitude of good-natured 
corrections, put in by somebody. Then Uncle Ben has written a reply, warmly 
approving of the exercise and giving us good advice. The scholars find they im- 
prove very much. The girls are very choice of their returned letters, and when 
the boys try to see them, they are sometimes more than threatened with — the 


broom. 


Good-bye, Mr. Forrester. 
From your young friend, 


Cuartes Hawrnorne. 
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wish my young friends to know that it 
always give me pleasure to read their 
letters when correct in this particular. 
[ sometimes fear the good old Spelling 
Book has fallen into disrepute ; but no 
education can be tolerable when it is 
neglected. What do you think of a 
pretty girl signing her “ flourishing ” 
letter, “ Your affectionate nease ?” 
Rather inelegant, I say, at least. Then 
a smart boy, I have known, who could 
write a good hand, and “ cipher ” “ like 
anything,” who has put himself down, 
“ Your nefiew, &c.” 

This is only exceeded by the book- 
store order for “ 2 sam bux,” which the 
man of new volumes was unable to ren- 
der. It finally proved a want for two 
psalm books! 

I receive a good many excellent let- 
ters; I think I publish some that read 
very well. Here is one I will get the 
printer to set up in his best style. I 
don’t know what I should do without 
his ingenuity and aid. 
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Dear Mr. Forrester : 


You say that you are always glad to hear from your young friends. I guess 
you would think some of them are glad to hear from you, could you look in upon 
us at “ Hawthorne Hill” when the Magazine comes. I can’t get a moment’s 
peace to read what you say until I have cut open all the leaves and shown the 
“ pitchers” to Nancy and Julius. Father and mother always read the numbers, 
and grandfather is so much amused with the little books that he reads them, as, 
you know the boy was taught to recite his catechism, — first forwards and then 
backwards ! | 

We have got a first-rate teacher at our school this winter. Nancy says, “I 
like the master cause he knows things.” He has told us some good stories about 
foreign lands after perfect recitations in Geography. 

I think the scholars try to learn and behave better this winter, than usual. It 
would be too bad to be idle, or cut up capers, when our teacher takes so much 
pains to have us improve. 

I know from what you have said, Mr. Forrester, that you will be glad that we 
write a good deal in school this winter ; not only in our copy-books, but all the 
First Class write letters every week to their “ Uncle Benjamin,” and send them 
to him through our teacher’s hand. There was a pleasant twinkle around our 
teacher’s eye when he told us about our Uncle Benjamin! Howevergjwe saw 
through the plan. He thought it would be easier and more natural for us to write 
familiar letters to our uncle than it would to write those formal composi. 


which have 
tions, we always , dreaded. 


So far we have had our letters all returned, with a multitude of good-natured 
corrections, put in by somebody. Then Uncle Ben has written a reply, warmly 
approving of the exercise and giving us good advice. The scholars find they im- 
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broom. 
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This letter is from the Charles that 
you read about in the “ New Tele- 
graph ” article last year. 

I must tell you here of the boy who 
was very careless of his spelling exer- 
cise. His teacher said, “ James, how 
do you expect to be able to write letters 
when you are older, if you don’t learn 
to spell ?” 

“Oh! I shall put easy words in 
em,” was the reply. What will Su- 
sanne and Laura think of that method 
of composition ? 

We must study the Spelling Book if 
we ever expect to enjoy the writing of 
letters. The reason why so many peo- 
ple will go a short journey, rather than 
send their errand by the post, is, that 
they are unwilling to expose their 
ignorance. 

That’s a teacher for the times, in the 
particular of letter-writing at least. Can 
anything be more reasonable? Boys 
and oir go to school months and years 
to learn to write, and spell, and gain a 
knowledge of Grammar. Now, if they 
do not practice writing letters at school, 
much of the benefit which they would 
derive from these attainments is lost. 
Some parent might say, “This matter 
can be attended to at home.” True; 
and so with the Grammar. In fact, 
letter-writing is a part of Grammar, and 


’ 


should never be separated from it, or 
omitted. 

I am glad that those associates of 
Charles are not given to “cutting up 


capers ” this winter ! 


I wish I could | 
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make my little Magazine more worthy 
the welcome my kind friends give it. 

[ am not at liberty to answer all his 
questions. I think I shall venture to 
endorse the last remark ! 

I suppose you would like to ask me 
some questions about Charles’s letter. 
‘Shall you write ‘don’t’ and ‘can’t’ for 
“do not’ and ‘can not?’ ” Well, I do 
in familiar writing. If I were writing 
to Queen Victoria, perhaps I should use 
“ Might not Charles 
have said ‘ intelligent,’ or ‘amiable’ 


few contractions. 


teacher, instead of ‘ first-rate teacher’ ” 
To be sure. But Charles is sixteen. I 
do not care to see too much starch and 
buckram in one of his years. 

You will not need to feel that you 
must conclude your letters with the words 
Charles There 
forms quite as appropriate. 

Nor will you need to begin at the top 
of your page when you write but little. 
A few lines look better near the middle. 
Always write the full length of each 
line. It is better than to leave a wide 
margin, perhaps to fill up afterwards. 


has used. are many 


I have given you no suggestions, yet, 
at this time, about folding. Let me see. 
I take up the left hand corner of the 
sheet before me, and carry it over to the 
centre line of the page; with my whale- 
bone [ smooth down the part folded, and 
turning the sheet half round, fold the 
other portion in like manner. The re- 
maining folding should be done so that 
the part which closes over may come 
down a little below the centre of the let 
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ter. Now-a-days envelopes are very 


much used. They are neat and con- 
venient. I like them. 

I have here a guide for you in writing 
the superscription. The stamp should 
be put on the right hand, as shown. (I 
think it quite ornamental when you can 
persuade it to stick!) The address 


should be written straight across a little | 


below the centre of the letter. “You 


aod 
WA 


Kot N:. OdMark Porrester. 


fy Maik Forertr, 
l/ 


es <7 * 
Cj) 4 ‘used 


say you can not write straight across?” 
Keep trying it. Buy a gross of enve- 
lopes and practice upon them until you 
can. This bondage to a pencil and piece 
of India Rubber is most miserable busi- 
ness. Some scratch lines with a pin! 
Oh! I have received letters super- 
scribed like the following, which is, in- 
deed, a WARNING ! 
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After so much about letters, I believe; letters to a poor young woman whose 
I shall give you a pleasant thing or two. | brother was far away in the army. She 
I don’t want to be dull, if I can help it.| would take the letter each time, and 
There is no end to the anecdotes| after looking at it closely, return it to 
which are in existence about block-|the postman. His curiosity was at last 
heads going to the post-office for letters. | excited. He said to her one day, when 
They sometimes consider it personal to| she returned a letter, “Mary, what is 
be asked their names. ‘ Sure,” said a| this little mark for here in the corner?” 
paddy, strong with native peat smoke,| ‘Ah! Jamie always puts it there 
‘sure an’ ye will find it on the letther!”| when he’s well,” replied the simple- 
I shall not soon forget that one about} hearted girl. 
the man supposed to be deaf. And now before I leave this subject, 
“What name?” said the obliging| let me express a hope that the few sug- 





postmaster. gestions I have given will prove useful 
“ Louder.” to you. If I have made some of the 
The postmaster thought him hard of| errors that I meet “stand out,”— you 
hearing. He raised his voice. will all avoid them. If I have given 
“ What's your name?” you any good examples,— you will im- 
* Louder,” replied the man. prove upon them. Bear in mind, I 


| 


The postmaster put his hands upon his | shall always be glad to hear from you. 
chest, and screamed with all his might} The boys and girls that have stood by 
and main; “ WHat’s YOUR NAME?” me in my little back-parlor,—may 

The poor man was quite amazed. | run! 

He began to think the postmaster was | Circe iainomitad iat aeneias 

very deaf, indeed. As a last effort he 
shouted once again, “ Lovprr, I tell you 
my name is LoupEr!” [ briefly noticed last month an invi- 

“Oh, Louder, is it?” said the post-| tation to give a little advice with regard 


Good Manners. 


master with his eyes just open, and his} to a new style of dress. My mind was 
ears closed. so full of the spirit of the newspapers, 
“Yes, I kept a’ telling of ye ’twas| that I thought best to interpose no ob- 
Louder,” and he took a letter for Mr. | objections to “ Cousin Ann” still grac- 
Louder, and walked in silence away. ing the Persian costume. I propose 
Before the English postage was re-| saying a few words now upon ad-dress, 


duced from a shilling to a penny, there| or good manners. 
[ returned from a short railroad jour- 


were many devices to get information 
without the heavy tax of postage. Aj ney last evening in season to be late! 


certain letter-carrier had brought several | at a lecture, which I wished to hear. 
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I dislike being behind the hour at any 
meeting, but if 1 am so unfortunate, 
and the audience are not so uncivil as 
to look around, few shall know that I 
come. So I crept up the stairs on my 
toes and was about at the landing, when 
another tardy individual bounced upon 
the stairs below me, and came up put- 
ting his feet down at every step like 
two paver’s rammers. I stopped, and 
holding up one finger, said a little above 
a whisper “ In the name of the beauti- 
ful, why do you make such a noise !” 

I thought he must have been amiable, 
though heedless, for his step at once 
changed to the softest sound. Now I 
almost remember a line of Hood, which 
my poor memory —is—strange it has 
so far gone, it would be appropriate 
here. 

Ah, yes, I have it: 

** Evil is wrought for a want of thought, 

As well as a want of heart.” 

Last ‘Sunday afternoon at church, I 
was struck with a very common im- 
propriety. No sooner had the good min- 
ister said “ Amen,” than open flew sev- 
eral pew doors as if that word had dis- 
solved the buttons. Then several wor- 
shippers donned their beavers at once, 
surrounded by ladies, and in the very 
house of God! Some lads, also, en- 
couraged by such old examples, put on 
their head coverings, too. 

Now, to Mark Forrester, this seemed 


very irreverent and marvelously uncivil. 
{s there not time at the threshold — 
before entering the vestibule — to cover 


‘their ears. 


one’s head? I believe I can say with 
truth that no perfect gentleman will put 
on his hat much before his exit from the 
temple. 

I heard an eminent Professor of 
music relate an anecdote illustrative of 
the courtesy of the Duke of Wellington, 
the hero of Waterloo. 

A few years ago he attended a con- 
cert in London where the Duke was 
present. Feeling a natural desire to 
see all he could of so distinguished a 
man, one so intimately connected with 
the overthrow of the Emperor Napoleon, 
he obtained a seat as near him as pos- 
sible. 

After the concert was over, he was 
able to keep near his Grace while going 
out. Not a single individual put on his 
hat in the concert hall. A few did 
while descending the stairs ; the remain- 
der inthe area below, with the excep- 
tion of the Duke. He left his box with 
his cocked hat under his arm,and descend. 
ed the stairs as the escort of several 
ladies. After handing them to their 
carriages, the war-worn veteran put on 
his own chapeau. 

A good anecdote is told of that ac- 
complished gentleman, H. K. Oliver, 
late Adjutant General of Massachusetts. 
It was his duty to preside over an as- 
semblage, a few of whom continued to 
wear their hats as faithfully as they did 
Said Mr. Oliver, upon call- 
ing the meeting to order, “ The gentle- 
men will please to be seated. The men 
will take off their hats and sit down !” 
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Somebody smarted under that for a few{love him? Depend upon it, he will get 
moons, [ reckon! few of their approving smiles. 

Now I suppose all my readers are ac-}| In the course of my journeyings, I 
quainted with that boy whose manners| have been struck with the manners of 
are so yery exceptionable. Let me de-| the children about schools. I have seen 
the whole company on the green courte- 
ously and respectfully bow to the pass- 
ing stranger; and I have had my 


scribe some of his ways. 
Ask him a question, and he answers 
1 ; 
” 


you “no,” or ‘ yes,” so short, and so 
abruptly, that you think his vocal liga-| carriage assailed with snow-balls in other 


ments can only move with a jerk.—| places. 

“No,sir,” or “no madame,” he never says.| To which school should you prefer 
Not he. Too much of aman! Ifhe|belonging? Pardon the question. I 
wants a book of his sister, he says, | well know. 

‘Come, give me that book,” or “Give| At the dedication of the High School 
that here.” “ I will thank you” or} House,in the neighbouring city of Cam- 
“Will you please,” — none of such for | bridge, the Honorable Edward Everett, 
him. Should he jostle a gentleman, or| then President of Harvard College, al- 
tread upon his corns, or run into him|luded toa worthy custom of his early 
with a wet umbrella, he is as/ years,and, also, to that freedom in which 
dumb as a dancing bear. As for say- | some of the present day indulge. 

ing, with an expression of regret, “I| The Ex-Governor said : 

beg your pardon, sir,”— to him such} ‘ When I first went to school, sir, I 
words belong to a “dead language.”! remember it as yesterday ;—I seem 
He goes late to church and slams the’ still to hold by one hand for protection 
door of the slip, to the great annoyance | (I was of the valiant age of three years) 
of the congregation. He goes late to/to an elder sister’s apron ;— with the 
school, and enters with a prodigous/ other I grasped my primer, a volume of 
racket. If any snow adheres to his| about two and a half inches in length, 


boots he stamps on the way to his desk. | which formed then the sum total of my 
library, and which had lost the blue 


paper cover from one corner, (my first 


He stares at travellers that pass him 
while on the road to school, and some- 
times follows up his observations by| misfortune in life.) I say it was the 
practice then, as we were trudging along 





pelting them with snow-balls. 

I might go on still further and show | to school, to draw up by the road-side, if 
you the secret of his having so few/a traveller, a stranger,or a person in 
friends. Can intelligent, generous, | years passed along, and ‘ make our man- 
honorable boys, desire the company of'| ners,’ as it was called. The little girls 
such a selfish churl? Will the girls|courtesied, the boys made a bow; it 
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was not done with much grace,I suppose, 
but there was a decency and a civility 
about it which did the children good, 
and produced a pleasing impression on 
those who witnessed it. 

The age of village chivalry is passed 
never to return. These manners be- 
long to a forgotten order of things. They 
are too precise and rigorous for this 
enlightened age. I sometimes fear the 
pendulum has swung too far in the op- 
posite extreme. 

Last winter, I was driving into town 
in a carriage, closed behind but open in 
front. There were in company with me 
the Rey. President Woods, of Bowdoin 
College, Maine, and that distinguished 
philanthropist and excellent citizen, Mr. 
Amos Lawrence. Well, sir, we hap- 
pened to pass a school-house just as the 
boys (to use a common expression) were 
‘let out.’ I suppose the little men had 
just been taught within doors something 
about the laws which regulate the course 
of projectiles, and determine the courses 
in which they move. Intent on a prac- 
tical demonstration, and tempted by the 
convenient material, [ must say they set 
in motion a quantity of spherical bodies, 
in the shape of snow-balls,which brought 
the doctrine quite home to us wayfarers, 
and made it wonderful that we got off 
with no serious inconvenience, which was 
happily the case. 

This, I thought, was an instance of 
free and easy manners verging to the 
opposite extreme of the old fashioned 


courtesy which I have just described.” 
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If I have got the name of a single 
boy for my Magazine, who could be 
thus rude, I beg that he will take his 


money again. 


Another Talk with Walter. 


Watrer still continues his evening dis- 
cussions. He still continues fond of 
getting his old grandfather into a cor- 
ner; both of the sitting-room, and of 
the subject of our conversations. But I 
don’t mind being occasionally penned, if 
it makes him more interested and 
thorough in his studies. 

I sometimes now bring to my aid Wal- 
ter’s youngest sister Mary, who stands 
between my knees, and while I smooth 
her flaxen curls, she keeps the young 
philosopher at bay, sometimes, by her 
answers. 

While thus fortified a few evenings 
ago, Walter asked me what I supposed 
the negroes had black skins for ? 

I ventured to suggest that it might 
be to distinguish them as the descend- 
ants of Ham, but Walter shook his head 
and said that wouldn’t do. So I tap- 
ped Mary under the chin, and told her 
she might answer him if she could. 

“Why, isn’t it so that they needn’t 
wash their hands and faces so often, 
when they work out doors?” said 
Mary. 

What an idea! 

I had to rally my wits; poor little 
Mary, whose own fair face and fingers 
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WITH WALTER. 





are seldom soiled, I found was not like-] dark colors because they are warmer 


ly to aid me much this time. 

“It may be by a long residence un- 
der a tropical sun that successive gen- 
erations have become of such a sable 
hue,” I said. “ The sun’s rays produce 
color in animals and plants. Where 
do we find birds of beautiful plumage, 
Walter, but near the Equator? What 
colors rival those of the birds of para- 
dise of New Guinea, or the parrots of 
Brazil ?” 

But this did not quite satisfy Walter. 
So I took Mary upon my knee, and 
prepared to receive his views of the mat- 
ter. 

“ The negro,” he began, “is a native 
of the hottest country of the globe. No- 
where else do we find the arid plains 
and burning sands belonging to Africa. 
Now, if a peculiar complexion can help 
the people, dwelling in such a warm 
country, to withstand the heat, and we 
find they have that complexion, it shows 
a wisdom and a merciful design in Proy- 
idence in adapting his creatures to their 
peculiar needs.” 

“ Yes, but Walter, you don’t mean to 
say that the negro can withstand the 
heat better with a black skin than he 
can with a white skin, do you ?” 

“To be sure I do, and such I believe 
is the fact.” 

‘ Well, but Walter, this seems un- 
reasonable. You put on white gar- 
ments in summer because you say they 
are cooler, and in winter you prefer 


What does all this mean, then 2” 

“Tn articles of dress it is a little dif- 
ferent. Let me ask you, grandfather, 
if the dark skin will not protect itself 
against the heat better than a white 
skin; How is it with the persons -accus- 
tomed to out door-labor? Why, when 
I was out at Uncle John’s, I saw all 
the men with their sleeves rolled up, 
and when cousin Henry went to work 
spreading hay, he said he must roll up 
his sleeves too, it was so much cooler. 
So, as I took a pitchfork, I thought I 
would be in the fashion, and I rolled 
up my sleeves to my elbows; but before 
we stopped for luncheon my arms were 
burnt toa blister. Now, cousin Henry 
never complained, and I noticed that his 
arms, which had been long exposed to the 
sun, even quite brown; I don’t say 
black, but everthing darker than mine.” 

“ Indeed, my boy, [’m glad you have 
been so observing.” 

‘| had good reason to remember that, 
for my arms ached for a long time, as if 
[ had had coals upon them.” 

“You should have rolled your 
sleeves up for a short time for several 
days.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s what Aunt Mary 
said. I suppose by that [ should have 
colored my arms so that the sun would 
not have blistered them so. But I had 
another experience, grandfather, a few 
days before. I went out to rake an 
hour or two, and Aunt Mary said she 
must find me a pair of old gloves or I 
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INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 


should blister my hands with the rake. 
She found two gloves, but they could 
hardly be called a pair.” 

“ Perhaps one was a mate, and the 
other an odd one,” suggested the little 
girl upon my knee. 

“Yes, and worse than that, Mary,” 
continued Walter, “one was white and 
the other black. Aunt Mary wasn’t 
willing to have me go, even into a hay- 
field, looking so, but I told her I didn’t 
care a bit about it, and put ’em on. 
While I was raking, the black hand 
felt pretty warm and moist, while the 
other seemed dry, and not so much af- 
fected by the heat. But, sir, appear- 
ances are deceitful, that I’ve lived long 
enough to know. When I took off my 
black glove that hand was rather full 
with the heat which it had absorbed, 
but on removing the white glove a good 
piece of the back of my hand was blis- 
tered! Instead of the rays of the sun 
being absorbed and causing abundant 
perspiration, as in the case of the hand 
with the black glove, they had been 
reflected at the surface and produced a 
greater heat there than that to which 
the other hand had been subjected. 
This, I have since thought, is the expla- 
ation of it. It made a good deal of talk 
at Aunt Mary’s, and when I burned my 
arms afterwards, they asked me if I had 
been putting on white gloves up to my 
elbows.” 

“Very well, Walter, I guess your 
explanation is the true one. But now 
for the Africans.” 
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“ Well, sir, they never need to put 
on black gloves! The sun’s rays falling 
on their arms or necks do not accumu- 
late and create an unusual heat, but 
are absorbed, and their influences, in- 
stead of being felt on the very surface, is 
distributed over the body. Now the very 
heat that they can bear without suffering, 
would blister the exposed skin of the 
white man, even if it were browned 
like the hay-makers, at Uncle John’s. 

So Walter proved to me that the 
negro’s sable hue is the best for the 
climate in which he lives. 


India Rubber Shoes. 


Ir is said that the art of making 
Rubber Shoes is unknown to the people 
of Europe. It is the source of great 
profit to the discoverers here ; for a 
pair of shoes which sells for one dollar 
costs only about twenty-two cents. 
One girl can make twenty pairs in a 
day. Only about one-third of the ma- 
terial used in the manufacture is pure 
caoutchouc. This gum is obtained from 
several kinds of trees in South Amer- 
ica and India. These trees when 


‘tapped exude a milky substance, which, 


when evaporated in the sun, becomes 
the useful gum. 


Goop men are the stars and planets 
of the ages wherein they live, and illus- 
trate the times. God did never let them 
be wanting as witnesses to the world.— 


Johnson. 
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Drawing. 


A Rove Ovurwirren.— A curious} yourself so exposed; for, behold the 
instance occurred in London not long | consequences! I take the liberty of 
ago, in which a rascal was outwitted. removing this watch and seals off the 
A bachelor gentleman, who was a very | table, and putting them in my own 
superior draughtsman and caricaturist, | pocket ; and as I perceive your keys are 
was laid up in his apartments with gout! here, I shall unlock these drawers, and 
in both feet. He could not move, but) see what suits my purpose.” 
was wheeled in his chair in and out of| “ Pray help yourself,” replied the 
his sitting room. A well-known vaga-| gentleman, who was aware that he could 
bond, ascertaining the fact, watched till | do nothing to prevent him. 
his servant was sent upon a message.| The rogue did so accordingly. He 
The area door communicated with the | found the plate in the sideboard, and 
kitchen, through which the vagabond | many other things that suited him ; and 
entered, and walked up stairs, where,|in ten minutes, having made up his 
as he expected, he found the gentleman | bundle, he made the gentleman a low 
quite alone and helpless. bow and decamped. But the gentleman 

‘“‘T am sorry to see you in such a sit- ‘had the use of his hand, and had not 
uation,” said the rogue; ‘‘ you cannot) been idle; he had taken an exact like- 
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move, and the servant is out.” ew of the thief with the pencil ; and, 
The gentleman started. 





on the servant’s returning soon after, he 
“It is excessively careless to leaye|despatched him immediately to Bow 
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street with the drawing, and an account 
of what had happened. The likeness 
was so good, that the man was imme- 
diately identified by the runners, and 
was captured before he had time to dis- 
pose of a single article. He was brought 
to the gentleman two hours afterward, 
identified, the property on him sworn 
to, and in six weeks was on his way to) 
Botany Bay. 

I had just said “ Good, served him 
right,” after reading this account in the 
paper, when Master Frank criéd out, 
‘‘ Look a’ there, grandfather ! ” 

“ Brayo, bravo, my good boy, when 
did you do that ?” 

“ All to-night, just while you’ve been 
reading the paper.” 

I found upon inquiry that Frank’s 
teacher gives her scholars iustruction 
daily in the drawing of simple objects ; 
and I desire that the practice may be 
everywhere commended. 

I fear I could not keep the bright 
eyes half so long upon these pages were 
it not for the ingenious work done for 
me with the pencil and graver. I sup- 
pose many of my readers have seen a 
block engraved. The picture is first 
drawn upon a very smooth and even 
piece of box-wood. Then a steady 
hand, with different small, sharp tools,— 
chisels, gouges, and tinting tools, — goes 
over it and removes the wood where it is 
to show white. For instance : — the 
dark outline of my features is the wood 
untouched, while that part of the block 
which represents the side of my face, 


Ee vant | appears dreadfully emaciated, —it is cut 





clean away. 

I am sorry to turn so much of my 
back upon my friends! and I still 
further regret that somebody should 
have disturbed Mr. Robert’s generally 
very correct hand a little, at an impor- 
tant moment, thereby giving to Frank’s 
nose a slight twist, which I almost 
know will make him blush to his ears, 
when he sees it! 


Boiling Water in a Basket. 


Tue Indians in California, known as 
the Diggers, have the art of weaving 
willow baskets so closely that they will 
And what is more remark- 
able, they actually boil their pounded 


hold water. 


of kettles. This is done by putting in 
pot-stones. 

The Indians far surpass us in their 
ability to get along without tools or 
cooking furniture. Here is an account 
of an Indian breakfast, from Ross’s Ad- 
ventures in Oregon: 

“ On the 17th we were paddling along 
at daylight. On putting ashore for 
breakfast, four Indians on horseback 
The moment they alighted, 
one set about hobbling their horses, 
another to gather small sticks, a third 
to make a fire, anda fourth to catch 
fish. For this purpose the fisherman 
cut off a bit of his leather skirt about 
the size of a bean; then pulling out two 


joined us. 


fs or bag of flour in them for want 
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or three hairs from his horse’s tail for a 
line, tied the bit of leather to one end 
of it, in the place of a hook or fly. 
Thus prepared, he entered the river a 
little way, sat down on a stone, and 
begun throwing the small fish, three or 
four inches long, on shore just as fast as 
he pleased, and while thus employed, 
another picked them up and threw them 
towards the fire, while the third stuck 
them up around in a circle on small 
sticks, and they were no sooner up than 
roasted. The fellows then sitting down, 
swallowed them—heads, tails, bones, 
fins, and all—in no time, just as any 
one would swallow the yolk of an egg. 
Now all was but the work of a few 
minutes ; and before our man had his 
kettle ready for the fire, the Indians 
were eating their breakfast. When the 
fish had got hold of the bit of leather, 
or bait, their teeth got entangled in it, 
so as to give him time to jerk them on 
shore, which was to us a new method of 
angling; fire produced by two bits of 
wood, was also a novelty; but what sur- 
prised us most of all was the regularity 
with which they proceeded, and the 
quickness of the whole process, which 
actually took them less time than it has 
taken me to note it down.” 


Tue most manifest sign of wisdom 
is continual cheerfulness; her estate 
is like that of things in the region 
above the moon, always clear and 
serene. 
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Fireside Amusements. 

Watrer jumped from his chair this 
evening, exclaiming, ‘“ There, Mary, I 
mean to try that trick myself.” 

Back he soon came into the room 
with a bowl and a pitcher of water. 

“ Well, my boy, what’s in the wind 
now?” I asked him. 

“You shall see what there is in the 
water, Sir, if you will please lend me a 











ten-cent piece.” 

I frequently have the honor of being 
the youn gentleman’s banker! 

The coin was put into the bowl on 
the table. 

“Now, Mary, I want you to go back 
from the table until you just lose sight 
of the money.” 

‘There, now I can’t see it, Walter.’ 

“What do you say? what do you 
say?” and he poured in the water. 

“Oh! Walter, was ever anything so 
curious? There is the money right up 
in plain sight.” 

I had to put on my spectacles and 
look at the illusion. The children were 
delighted when I clapped my hands and 
cried out, ‘‘ Bless me! I believe the bot- 
tom of the dish is coming to the top!” 

It was a pretty experiment. My 
readers can try it at once. Let me 
caution you not to spill the water upon 
your books, nor disturb your mother 
about her sewing. 

“Will [ explain how it happens?” 
some of the youngest ask. Cheerfully. 

Light is reflected from all objects. 
We stand before the mirror. Rays of 
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light pass from our faces and are reflect- 
ed to our eyes again, giving us a tolera- 
ble idea, most frequently, of ruddy 
cheeks and sparkling eyes; but alas! 
sometimes disclosing whitening locks 
and furrowed features—the certain 
work of years. 





coins in the cup, and you will presently 
understand why. 

But Walter is out for a tumbler and 
a plate to try another experiment. The 
glass is partly filled with water, and 
my money thrown in. He now covers 
it with the plate and inverts it, spilling 
none of the water. 

‘“‘ Here, Mary, count up the money,” 
he cries, as a full-sized half-dollar comes 
into view, resting on the plate, while the 
ten-cent piece, swelled up into the fair 
proportions of a good quarter, dances 
about in the element. 

“Qh! Walter, you could return 
grandfather’s dime now with interest, 
couldn’t you?” said Mary. 

“To be sure, and I will,” said Wal- 
ter, bringing his things along to me. 

“T say, grandfather, as you have 
been so kind to lend me money, I pro- 
pose giving you all there is here fora 
quarter ofa dollar in hand.” 

I told him I didn’t think, it worth 
while to speculate, as I might wet my 
fingers. . 

Mary said, “ Let’s call Bridget.” 

“You see that half-dollar, do you, 
Bridget ?” said Walter, after the girl 
had been summoned. 

‘‘ Sure, never a finer.” 

“ And you see that quarter, also, 
swimming about there ?” ; 
“Do you think I havn’t two eyes, 

Master Walter ?” 

“Very well. Now, Bridget, will 
you be so good as to take this water out 
and bring back the money ?” 
















The rays of light reflected from the 
coin, you will notice, pass out of water 
into air. They pass from a certain me- 
dium into one much rarer. Now this 
is a law of light,—that rays passing 
from water into air,or from a dense to a 
rare medium, are bent towards the dense 
medium. 


When the ray which left the coin had 
reached the surface of the water, it was 
bent down towards the bow], as you see. 
Now to the eye the ten-cent piece ap- 
pears farther off and higher up. 

This is the reason, boys, why a river, 
seen from the shore, is deeper than it 
appears. If it looks to be up to your 
shoulders, the water will reach to your 
ears; if it looks to be four feet, it will 
prove six. Then a fish, too, that you 
might strike at with a spear, is nearer to 
you than he seems. Look at the two 
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“To be sure I will, both pieces of it,] and I feared I should burn my fingers 


truly.” 
* But hold a moment, Bridget, as I 


by giving a wrong answer. 
“The one that’s on the hottest coals, 


made you so much trouble with my| [I suppose.” 


clothes last week, when I fell on the wet 
side-walk, I think I'll give you the half- 
dollar. You will only need then to 
bring in the quarter, Bridget.” 

* Long life to ye,” said the girl going 
out. Ina moment after we heard her 
scream “ Oh,” at the top of her voice. 
This was the signal for a hearty chorus 
from our room, in which I could not but 
jon. I told Bridget, however, that she 
might keep all the money she found, 
more or less; and the girl thought it 
not so bad a joke after all ! 


I had been left alone so long by the 
children, and had been made aware, 
meantime, by divers significant rattlings 
in the kitchen, that something was going 
on out there, that I was prepared in a 
measure, for an invitation to walk out 
and “see a wonder!” 


There was Bridget, with a very curi- 
ous face, and all the young folks, look- 
ing with great interest upon two kettles, 
on the stove, which seemed filled with 
simple hot water, and nothing else, ex- 
cept that one had a large spoon in the 
liquid, with the broad handle resting on 
the side. 


“Now, grandfather,” commenced 


Walter, “in which of these kettles, that 
are just alike, and filled from the same 
pail, will the water boil first ?” 

I saw Helen’s sharp eyes upon me, 


Walter lifted the kettles off, and 
begged me to say which was the hottest 
opening. 

There was little difference, to be sure; 
I decided the nearest one, however, to 
be it. So the kettles were set back 
again, the one with the spoon over the 
hottest place; but strange to say, the 
other one boiled first! 

I was a little puzzled now. 

‘Suppose [ take out the large spoon, 
my boy ?” 

He wouldn’t let me. 

The trick was out. That spoon had 
betrayed him once before. Here it be- 
came very evident that it carried away 
the heat from the water into the air, 
which prevented its boiling as soon as 
the other. 


I left them to try some other experi- 
ments, and set another trap for me, if 
they could, and went back to my room, 
taking little Mary with me by the hand. 
But I[ had not half smoothed her brown 
locks, when she slipped away to the 
kitchen again. 

I was called out after a while, to un- 
ravel another mystery. Walter had got 
a large vessel over the fire, nearly full of 
boiling water. I asked Bridget if she 
was going to anticipate washing-day ? 
Walter showed me through the bubbling 
liquid, another vessel, in the centre of 
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To our surprise, soon the water that had 
been so still in the inner vessel, began to 
boil furiously, while the brine remained 
unmoved ! 

It was nuts for Walter to hear us ex- 
claim as we did, loudly. 

We were finally indebted to him for 
the information that brine would not 
boil under 219 degrees, and that while 
it was being raised to that point, the lit- 
tle kettle of water was heated to 212, 
and so smoked away, as we saw it before 
our eyes. 

This matter about the brine was fresh 
to me—and I hope our hour’s amuse- 
ment will all be seasonab/e tomy young 
readers; those 


the large one, whose contents showed no 
signs of ebullition. 

Why should the water boil in the 
larger vessel and not in the smaller? 
that was the question. 

“ Walter knows, Walter knows,” said 
Frank, interested at my confusion. 

“And Walter may let his grandfa- 
ther know, if he pleases,” I said at last. 

“ You know, grandfather that water 
can only be heated to 212 degrees?” 

I confessed toa knowledge of that 
fact. 

« All the heat communicated to it af- 
ter it has been raised to that tempera- 
ture passes off in steam.” 

“ Yes, well.” 

«« Now here, the water in the outside 
kettle must be heated to a point a little 
above, before it can raise the other to 
212, and you see it can’t be done ; for, 
just as soon as the heat gets up to 212, 
—off, all above that, flies in steam.” 

This did seem quite reasonable. It 
was new tome. I was pleased that the 
boy was so interested in studying Na- 
ture’s curious laws. All the family 
came out to see the smooth surface of 
the water in the inner kettle, while the 
water was raging in the outside one 
close around it. 

“T will now change the boiling from 
the outside to the inside kettle,” said 
Walter. 

“ What ?” 

Walter then threw several handfuls 
of salt into the large kettle, which was 
quickly dissolved, making a strong brine. 


—‘*‘ blooming boys and girls with golden hair.” 


—_—-—— 


MELANCHOLY is too often a species of 
ingratitude to Heaven. 


In a vain man the smallest spark may 
kindle the greatest flame; because the 
lightest materials usually take fire the 
soonest. 


We idly busy ourselves to examine 
the deformities of the legs of others, 
while we neglect to use our own, and 
lose the race.—Lid. 


Tux simple energy of truth needs no 
ambiguous interpreters, or interested 
supporters. 
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Adventures of Tom Steadfast. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


The Golden Horn—Hamals—Bridge and Boats—Circassians— Greek 
Children— Trouble. 


Brrore I ever saw Constantinople, I) tiful water which divides all of the city 


was not a great friend to dogs. To 
have a cur always at one’s heels — now 
splashing into a muddy brook, and anon 
fawning all so clever upon your clean 
clothes — I was not brought up to de- 
sire. Could I have patience with a dog 
rolling in my new-made garden-beds ? 
Or did I want to have the respectable 
house-cat daily so terrified that “ every 
particular hair would stand on end ?” 
But to my story: — The next day 
Capt. Mason took the ship around int 
the “ Golden Horn.” ‘This harbor is 


the crescent-shaped portion of the beau- 


lying on the European side of the Bos- 
phorus. It is a channel about a quarter 
of a mile wide. That part of the city 
on the left bank, called Stamboul, pre- 
sented a very interesting appearance, 
We saw the numerous domes of the 
mosques and the lofty minarets, so un- 
like the simple architecture of New 
England churches, high above, and con- 
cealing the inferior dwellings of the 
common people. 

The * Golden Horn ” seemed the very 
safest of waters for shipping. There 
were no tides, and the wharves and 
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warehouses were built down to the very 
edge. 

I was amused when we arrived at the 
wharf, where we were to discharge 
cargo, to see the facilities the Turks had 
for removing or transporting merchan- 
dise. We tumbled out some boxes of 
sugar, that [ had seen on board so long, 
that [ felt a sort of an attachment to 
them as I saw them leaving the vessel, 
when up came some sturdy fellows to 
carry them away on their backs! The 
boxes weighed four hundred pounds 
apiece, and I was curious to see it done. 





Each one of the Hamils, as they are 
called, had a coarse cushion or pack 
slung at his back, and to our surprise 
we saw them load up each a box of the 
sugar as if it had been a common 
burden! 

“ Well, Hugh, what do you think of 
that ?” said the Captain, who had been 


looking on. 





tell the boys I’ve seen some of Samson’s 


grandchildren ! ” 
We all laughed heartily at this an- 


swer, and pursued our work busily, with 
some sly allusions to the stories the 
boatswain usually told when in port — 
perhaps as tough if not as strong as the 
one he proposed vending. 

After our work was done, and we had 
eaten our dinner of fresh beef and vege- 
tables from the shore, to which the Cap- 
tain added adelicious melon from his 
own table, Peter and I put on our best 
suits, and went ashore. We looked 
carefully up at some of the minarets in 
order that we might find our way back, 
perhaps, by some short calculations in 
latitude and longitude. 

Peter was more disappointed than I 
had been at the mean and dirty appear- 
ance of the common dwellings. 

Here comes 

I thought 


‘But, Tom, look here! 
& Woman, sure as goodness ! 





“Tt cans all,” revlied the old boat-|/the females never were seen out in 


swain, “ I shall go home to Boston, and | Turkey ! ” 
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We did not want to be uncivil, but we 
said nothing, and looked closely at the 
woman we were passing. The veil she 
wore seemed of the thinnest muslin. It 
was over the lower part of her face, but 
hardly obscured the features. She wore 
a cap, and over her other dress, an im- 
mense flowing garment, which reminded 
me much of the costume represented, 
oftentimes, in the Bible. Instead of 
the neat shoes worn by our country- 
women, she moved her feet rather awk- 
wardly in a pair of yellow-topped boots. 

I told Peter that I presumed travel- 
lers had imposed upon us, and that now 
we had a chance to see the fashions for 
ourselves. 

As we turned down a narrow street 
to see the bridge of boats, two of which 
cross the “‘ Horn,” we met a fellow who 
offered us grapes, a piastre’s worth of 
which he kept ready weighed for any 





chance customer. Peter eat a few of 
his — they were delicious — and gave 
the rest to a poor, lame Greek girl we 
met by the water. Here was the bridge 
which we thought we would cross. It 


reminded me of the old school History, 





TOM STEADFAST. 


— 


where I first read of Xerxes crossing 
the Hellespont, (the modern Bosphorus) 
with his Persian millions, upon a similar 
structure. During the fourteen hun- 
dred years which had rolled away since 
that invasion, scarcely an advance had 
been made in bridge building by this 
people. We paid a few paras toll, and 
walked on to the bridge. It seemed 
quite buoyant and settled very little 
under the burden of foot-passengers, and 
donkeys, and loaded camels, which were 
passing over into Stamboul with our- 
selves. Just as we were going off the 
bridge, we met a carriage waiting for 
the way to be cleared, in which sat 
four beauties, probably the treasure of 
some wealthy Turk’s harem, refreshing 
their charms by a ride about the city. 
The fellow in charge of tlie horse, 
who ran by his side as he guided the 
beast, naturally suggested the story of 
the Irishman, who wanted to work his 
passage on the canal, and soon found his 
duty to be to lead the horse upon the 
tow-path. We saw this driver, however, 
crack up his team with a right good will, 
and trot on without any appearance of 
fatigue in performing his part in the 
afternoon drive. Passing up into the 
streets of Stamboul, we saw _ several 
They 
were dressed prettily, great preference 
seeming to be given to bright colors. 
They stared at us, a couple of Franks, as 
the English are called, and we improved 
the same time to investigate their ap- 


Greek children, boys and girls. 
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pearance. Having finished our look at! keeps almost wholly secluded, Peter 
them, we bowed as civilly as possible,| was exclaiming, “Tom, what a sight of 
and walked on. The children bowed | dogs!” 

likewise, and then joined in a peal of} We could distinguish the Turkish 
laughter. houses from those inhabited by the 

We occasionally met a horseman with|Grecks and Americans. The latter 
a monstrous turban, a short kilt, and} were often by the window. 
baggy trowsers. There would always} ‘ But see what ravenous hounds they 
be a servant on foot following my fine|are,’’ said Peter again, whose eye was 
on the dogs the whole time. 

A servant threw out some garbage 
from a gate, and a whole troop of the 
dogs flew at it, as if they had not seen 
a bone for a month. We got by them, 
and heard their yelping and quarrelling 
for some time. 

“ But what’s going on ahead here,’” 
cried Peter, as we heard fresh noises in 
advance. 

A policeman was making a furious 
dash at a white dog, to the music of a 
number of others, who seemed to regard 
him as an intruder. Beside the man, 
was one dog — quiet for a novelty — he 










gentleman. 

As we strolled on, looking in occa- 
sionally at the shop windows, and at the 
singular, latticed windows in houses 
where, to be sure, the fine Turkish lady 


was dead. 
As we drew near, the man raised his 
eyes, and gave up the chase. The be 
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sieged dog, now free from his enemies, 
approached us with a ferocious look, and 
having the usual antipathy against for- 
eigners increased by the assault he had 
just received, he made a dash at my leg, 
and tearing out a piece of my pantaloon, 
left ugly marks of his slimy teeth in the 
flesh. I was armed with a stout stick, 
and I quickly dealt him a blow for the 
unprovoked attack that brought him 
down upon the rough pavement. My 
leg smarted with pain, and I repeated 
the blow again and again, until my 
enemy lay perfectly peaceable. 

The uproar this affair occasioned 
brought a crowd into the street, and I 
was forthwith accused of killing two 
dogs! The owners soon appeared, full 
of rage, and were going to lay hands on 
me, but I was not in a mocd to be tri- 
fled with, and I grasped my stick, and 
bid them beware. One of them left the 


of indignation. At last, finding I was 
stubborn, I was led away to a place of 
confinement. Here I first obtained some 
water, and washed my wound, and then 
bound it.around with my pocket-hand- 
«erchief. I then sat down upon a low 
stool to “ heaye the log,”’and see how fast 
I was going to destruction. Peter was 
missing. He might find his way back to 
the ship, but I feared he was so beside him- 
| self with rage at the injustice heaped upon 
me, that he would get into difficulty. 

I passed a wearisome night, and had 
eaten but a few mouthfuls of the break- 
fast brought to me next morning, when 
the bolt was withdrawn, and Capt. Ma- 
son walked into my room with my kind 
friend Allen, whose safe escort I have 
mentioned the day before. It seemed 
Peter, who had also arrived, met 
Mr. Allen the evening previous, and 
recognising him as an American, asked 


crowd, and soon returned with a file of'| to be directed to the ship. Mr. Allen’s 


soldiers. I was marched away between 
them, and brought before the Pacha. 
I could make no headway in telling my 
story. I could only show my bleeding 
leg. I supposed the owners of the dogs 
took advantage of my ignorance of their 
language and made false representations, 
as the Pacha made me to understand that 
I must pay one hundred piastres. I 
shook my head some at that, it may be 
supposed. Peter was in such a rage, 
that I feared he would fly at them. It 
was well that ¢hey did not under- 


attention was arrested by his inquiry, 
and soon discovered my condition. He 
found the Captain early the next morn- 
ing, and hastened to my release. 

We all went immediately before the 
Pacha. Mr. Allen told my story. The 
Pacha listened, but said there was no 
evidence. Peter said, get the police- 
‘man. He was sent for, but came very 
unwillingly. There came with him an 
honest citizen, who had seen the first 
dog killed. The skulking, dishonest 
policeman, was fined a hundred piastres, 


stand our language, for Peter was|and imprisoned. I breathed the free 
far from choice in his expressions|air again. (To be continued.) 
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Tue jungles of India abound with | vant, proposed driving the cattle towards 
They gradually recede as} him. 


The plan succeeded. At their ap- 


rare where stray members of the domes-| proach, the serpent drew himself up as 


tic herd have been crushed in their giant | 
folds. | 

A few years since, a wealthy English | 
gentleman retired to his summer-house, 
as was his custom every morning, and) 
not returning to dinner, at the mansion, 
at the usual hour, the family became 
alarmed. Upon going out towards the 
wood, where the bower was situated, the 
family saw with horror, an enormous 
serpent hanging from a tree, ready to 
fall upon the devoted man, so soon as he 
should make his appearance. 

The gentleman seemed fully aware of 
his horrible situation, but was unable to 
make any signals to his family that 
could 
hours had been spent in vain endeavors, | 


be understood. It was after| 


to devise some plan to rout such a for-' 
; | 
midable monster, that an old native ser-' 


if for a spring, as well as concealment, 
and when a small young buffalo, incau- 
tiously fed near the tree, he fell upon 
him, and notwithstanding his struggles, 
succeeded in entwining around the poor 
beast, so that escape was impessible. 
The more the animal writhed in the ter- 
rible embrace, the closer drew the snake 


This 


awful work went on, until the poor 


around his now crushing bones. 


beast was reduced toa lengthened, shape- 
less mass, with every bone broken again 
and again, by the ingenious compression 
by which the boa prepares his prey for 
swallowing. 

It need not be said that this specta- 
cle was witnessed with intense interest, 
by all the family. None dared to ap- 
proach the monster, for fear he might 
leave his present victim. 
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They now saw him begin to cover the 
crushed mass with a slimy substance 
from his mouth, and after a long time 
had been consumed in this operation, the 
snake opened his mouth, which seemed 
as distensible as if made of india-rubber, 
and proceeded to swallow the animal. 

This feat, which appeared perfectly 
impossible, was finally accomplished, and 
the snake rolled over, a bloated, stupid, 
inactive creature. 

The wife sprang forward to release 
her husband, who had been a prisoner 
the whole day. He gladly fled from his 
confinement, when he heard of what 
had taken place in the twilight. Imme- 
diate preparations were now made to re- 
taliate on the snake, for the alarm and 
loss he had occasioned. Fire-arms were 
produced, and volley after volley sent 
with a hearty good will into the sluggish 
reptile. He raised his head, and lashed 
the ground with his tail, but made no 
effort to escape, and so was easily de- 
stroyed. 

Snakes of great size are met with in 
all tropical countries. Waterton, in his 
“Wanderings” in that interesting coun- 
try —South America, fell in with an 
ugly customer. He says, 

“T was sitting with a book in my 
hand when a negro, and his little dog 
came down the hill in haste, and inform- 
ed me that a large snake had been dis- 
covered, It was a young one, called the 


the eight-foot lance lying near me: 
“ Well, then, Daddy,” said I, “ wee’ll 
go and have a look at him,” 

I was barefoot, with an old hat, 
check shirt, and trowsers on, and a pair 
of braces to keep them up. The negro 
had his cutlass, and we ascended the 
hill. Another negro, armed with a cut- 
lass, also joined us; judging from our 
pace that there was something to do. 
The little dog came along with us; and 
when we had gone about half a mile, 
| the negro stopped and pointed to a fall- 





en tree. All was still and silent. I 
told the negroes not to stir from the spot 
where they were, and keep the dog in; 
and I would go and reconnoitre. I ad- 
| vanced up the place slowly and cautious- 
ly. The snake was well concealed, but 
; t last I made him out. It was a con- 
| lacanara, not poisonous, but large 
enough to have crushed any of us to 
death. 
“On ascertaining the size of the 
game we had to to encounter, I retired 
slowly the way I came, and promised 
four dollars to the negro who had shown 
it to me, and one to the other who had 
joined us. Aware that the day was on 
the decline, and that the approach of 
night would be unfavorable to dissection, 
| the thought struck me that I might take 
him alive. I imagined if I could strike 

him with the lance behind the head and 
| pin him to the ground, I might succeed 


bush-master, a rare and _ poisonous| in capturing him. 


snake.” 


“When I told this to the negroes, 


I instantly rose, and laying hold of|they begged and intreated me to let 


an i oC. 












them go for a gun, and bring more force ; 
as they were sure the snake would kill 






to turn soft. So taking a cutlass from 






follow me, and that I would cut them 






bad heart about it. 







farthest side of the den. 






to the rain, or the rays of the sun. 
Probably, he had resorted to this place 







an ancient settlement. 

I now took my knife, determining to 
cut away the woodbine, and break the 
twigs in the gentlest manner possible, 
until I could get a view of his head. 
One negro stood guard close beside me 
with the lance, and near him the other with 
acutlass. The cutlass which I had taken 
from the first negro, was on the ground 
close beside me, in case of need. 

After working in dead silence for a 












quarter of an hour, with one knee upon 





the ground, I had cleared away enough 





to see his head. It appeared coming 





his body, and was flat on the ground. 
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some of us; but I had been in search of 
large snakes for years, and now, having 
come up with one, it did not become me 


one of the negroes, and then ranging 
both of them behind me, I told them to 


down if they offered to fly. I smiled as 
I said this, but they seemed to have a 


When we came to the place, the ser- 
pent had not stirred; but I could see 
nothing of his head, and I judged by the 
folds of his body, that it must be at the 
A species of 
woodbine had formed a complete mantle 
over the fallen tree, almost impervious 


for a long time, for it bore the marks of 


out betwixt the first and second coils of 
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This was the very position I wished it 
to be in. I rose in silence, retreating 
very slowly, making a sign to the ne- 
groes to do the same, to about twenty 
yards from the snake’s den. I now 
ranged them behind me, and told him, 
who stood next to me, to lay hold of the 
lance the moment J struck the snake, 
and that the other must attend my 
movements, 

It now only remained to take their 
cutlassses from them; for I was sure, if 
I did not do this, they would be tempted 
to strike the snake in the time of dan- 
ger, and thus forever spoil his skin. 

The disarming of them, if I might 
judge from their physiognomy, they 
seemed to consider an act of unaccounta- 
ble tyranny in me. Probably, nothing 
kept them from bolting but the conso- 
lation, that I was to be betwixt them 
and the snake. Indeed, my own heart, 
in spite of all I could do, beat quicker 
than usual, and I felt those sensations 
which one has on board a merchant ves- 
sel in war time, when the captain orders 
all hands on deck to prepare for action, 
while a strange vessel is approaching 
under suspicious colors. 

“We went slowly on in silence, without 
moving our arms or heads, in order to 
prevent alarm as much as possible, lest 
the. snake should glide off, or attack us 
in self-defence. I carried the lance per- 
pendicularly before me, with the point 
about a foot from the ground. The 
snake had not moved; and on getting 
up to him, I struck him with the lance 
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on the near side, and pinned him to the 
ground! That moment, the negro next 
to me seized the weapon, and held it fast 
in its place, while I dashed head-foremost 
into the den, to grapple with the snake, 
and seize his tail before he could do any 
mischief. 

On pinning him to the ground, he| 
gave a tremendous loud hiss, and the 
little dog ran away, howling as he went. 

We had a sharp fray in the den, the 
rotten sticks flying on all sides, and each 
party struggling for superiority. I 
called out to the second negro to throw 
himself upon me, as [ found I was not 
heavy enough. He did so, and the ad- 
ditional weight was of great service. 

I had now got firm hold of his tail ; 
and after a violent struggle or two he gave 
in, finding himselfoverpowered. This was 
the moment to secure him. 

So while the first negro was holding | 
the lance firmly to the ground, and the 
other was helping me, I contrived to un- 
loose my braces, and with them, tied up 
the snake’s mouth. The snake, now 
finding himself in an unpleasant situa- 
tion, tried to better his condition, and 
set resolutely to work; but we still kept 
him down. We contrived to make him 
twist himself around the shaft of the 
lance, and then proposed to convey him 
out of the forest. I stood at his head, 
and held it firmly under my arm, while 
one negro supported the belly, and the 
other, the tail. 

In this order, we began to move 


siowly towards home, and reached it 


after resting ten times; for the snake 
was too heavy for us to support without 
our stopping to recruit our strength. 
As we proceeded onwards, he fought 
hard for freedom, but it was all in vain. 

The day was now too far spent to 
think of dissecting him ; so, after secur- 
ing his mouth anew, he was forced into 
a large bag, and left to his fate till 
morning.” 

And there, my young readers will be 
quite willing to leave him, and the sub- 


| ject, for the present, at least. 


A sricut and beautiful bird is hope; 
it comes to us mid darkness and storm, 
and sings sweetest when our spirits are 
saddest, and when the lone soul is weary 


‘and longs to pass away, it warbles its 


sweetest notes, and lightens again the 
slender fibres of our hearts that grief has 


been wearing away. 


Tue love of usefulness grows by exer- 
cise, and is doubly blest. An effort for 
the good of others makes our own virtue 
stronger, and thus are those words of the 
Saviour proved true: “ To him that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have more 


abundantly.” 


We shall best honor the dead by 
lending our protection to the living. 


Lysvas. 
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Chat with Readers and Cor. readers. 


respondents. 


I wave but little room for our “chat” 
this month, so you must excuse brevity. 
Some letters [ must defer for the present. 

Sarah C. sends me correct answers to 
the puzzles in our last number, and a 
It will be found un- 
She must not | 


new transposition. 
der its appropriate head. 
think because I do not publish her let- 
ters, that I take no notice of them. Oh, 
no. 
letters I receive every month, they 
would fill the numbers completely, and 
we should have no space for Tom Stead- 


Why, if I were to print half the | 
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It is a Bible name, and used but 
once. 
[See Puzzles. M. F.] 

In your last you expressed an opinion 
that “ Susanne” “* Anna T.” and I were 
your oldest subscribers. I should like to 
know how old they are,—and here I will 
tell them how old I am, if they are good at 
I was born the 15th of Novem- 


guessing. 
ber. ‘The year is expressed by four figures. 


The first and fourth, added together, are 
half as many as the third; and the third is 
half as much as the second. I wanted to 
send you a Valentine, but my Mother 


thought I ought not to send one to an old 


Bachelor. 
Yours truly, 


Apa P. 


Now, I should like to know how Ada 


fast to tell you about his adventures. | knows that I am an old Bachelor! Is 


Tom is a good-natured fellow, but he 
would not like that. I wantall my cor- 
respondents to write to me, whether I 
print their ietters or not. And let them 
remember that I do notice every one I 
receive; and if I do not publish them 
that there is a good reason why I do 


not. 
Adams, Feb. 17th, 1852. 
My Dear Mr. Forrester, 

I received your Magazine for February, 
last week, and you may tell Susanne that 1 
had the answer to her transposition in half 
an hour after I received it. The word is 
“ Shemiramoth” 2nd Chron., 17., 8. 

The charade is * Washington.” 

The first enigma is ‘ James Madison.” 

The second is * General Joseph War- 
ren.” 

The transpositions are, 

Ist, Marmot, 2nd, Beaver, 3d, Antelope, 
4th, Rhinoceros, 5th, Dromedary. 

And now here is a transposition for Su- 
sanne, Anna T. and all the rest of your 


there not a bare possibility that she is 
mistaken? What does Watrrer say 
about it? By the by—speaking of Val- 
entines—I have no doubt that the cus- 
tom of distributing compliments and 
good wishes anonymously, in the form 
of Valentines, might have been, a long 
while ago, proper enough; but of late 
years it has been much abused, especial- 
ly in the large cities. I]l-natured peo- 
ple have gratified a desire to wound the 
feelings of others under cover of these 
anonymous billets, and you will see hun- 
dreds of vulgar and disgraceful pictures 
for sale at respectable places every year, 
just before St. Valentine’s day. Inmy 
opinion, the maker or the seller of one 
of these poisonous shafts of ridicule is 
just as bad as the one whosends it. So 


common has the matter become, that it 
is said that one quarter of all the Val- 
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say how many times I crossed the river 
upon the track. Perhaps Edward can 
tell me. I remember, too, the little vil- 
lage of Becket. It was noon when I 
reached that place, and I stopped at a 
little store north of the road, up a little 
hill fora cup of water. Is the oldstore 
there now ? 

Arthur W. S. will see that his an- 
swer to the horse shoe puzzle was wrong. 
There were many other answers like his 
received. The card must not be bent. 

Angeline F. S. thinks that a dat is 
not of the bird species, as mentioned in 
J. L. B.’s enigma. Angeline is right. 
I have been expecting to hear from 
some of my sharp-eyed friends about this 
matter for some time. Bats belong to 
the quadruped family. They have arms, 
and fingers excessively elongated, which, 
with the membrane that occupies the in- 


entines sent this year were refused by 
the persons to whom they were directed. 
I hope no one of my young friends will 
ever try to injure the feelings of anoth- 
er by sending anonymous letters of this 
kind. I do not, of course, refer to Val- 
entines written and sent as a mark of 
love, respect, or friendship. 


M- , Tenn., Jan. 30. 1852. 
Dear Mr. Forrester, 

Have you heard how scarce “ Cotton 
Bales” are down here in Tenn? When 
hearing the grown people talk of hard-times, 
my first concern was ‘‘ How shallI geta 
dollar to send for ‘The Boys and Girls 
Magazine ?” which I so dearly love? If it 
had been for a toy, I don’t believe the 
change would have come in my reach, but 
to get something instructive—the Fates 
have favored me. as they did this time last 
year. So here is a Kentucky bill. They 
say that you Yankees do not think our 
money worth as much as we value it at. 
This I do not exactly understand, perhaps 
it is right. I shall love to read your Book 
none the less! So please continue it to, 

Your little reader, 























tervals, form their wings. They have 
teeth and jaws, the head of one species 
exactly resembles that of a wolf. Dur- 
ing the day they remain secreted in the 
cracks of rocks and other obscure places. 
At night they fly about. We are apt 
to call a whale a fish because it /ooks 
like one and swims in the sea; and the 
bat a ard because it has wings and flies 
about. Nothing can be more erroneous. 
There is a species of squirrel that flies, a 
fish that flies. Your kite flies, also, 
yet you would call neither of them 
birds! A very little study in natural 
history will learn you to class every liv- 
ing thing with its proper species. 

Among the letters received this 


D. L. M. 

The “ Kentucky bill ” came safely to 
hand, as did also the one last year. 

W. S. G.’s enigma is received. There 
is no letter w used in the lady’s name. 

I was gratified to hear from Edward 
A. B. I well remember leaving the 
cars at Chester Factories, some years 
ago, while travelling to Albany, and 
walking up through the gorge in the 
mountains as far as what is called the 
“summit.” What a great work it was 
indeed, to build a railroad between those 
two places! Why, I should not dare 
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month, /wenty-one contain enigmas upon 
the name of Louis Kossuth. I suppose 
the presence of this great patriot in our 
country suggested his name as a proper 
subject for a puzzle. 1 cannot discrimi- 
nate between them as to which is best, 
so I will omit them all. W. O. K. says, 
“ T can make nothing of the charade but 
Rington. I know of no distinguished 
individual of that name. I guess J am 
not right!” I guess so, too, Master 
W. It is Wash-ington. However, you 
got it more than ha’f right!” 

Mary Ann L. sends the follow- 
ing letter, which she wishes me to criti- 
cise, and “point out the mistakes.” 
This is a capital plan, and I hope to 
have more of the same sort. I am 
rather glad to receive such an invitation. 
Here is the letter : — 

M. | Feb. 10th, 1852 
Dear Mr. Forrester, — 

Your monthly visits, up in this quarter, 
have become quite indispensable. We read 
your stories and puzzles over and over again, 
and hope we are getting instruction from 
them, which will make us wiser and better 
for life. 

Did you ever visit our village.* I for one 
should be glad to see you. Father has a 
large orchard of maple trees, from which 
we make a large quantity of sugar every 
year. O! I wish you could be here when 
we are making it, we do have such times.’ 
But I mean to send you some of our very 
best, so you may be looking out for it. 

I want you to print this letter, and let me 
know if you see any mistakes. I have no 
doubt you will find some, though I cannot, 
for they say ‘Printers have sharp eyes. 

Good bye, Mr. Forrester, 
Mary Ann L——. 
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This is written very neatly, and the 
spelling is most admirable. The only 


errors I notice are, 
(1.) The name of the State should 
have been inserted. 


(2.) A mark of interrogation instead 
of a period. 


(3.) An exclamatory mark might 
have been used here very properly. 


(4.) The capital P is improperly 
used. 

I may also add, that the letter was 
commenced too near the top of the sheet. 
You must always endeavor to have the 
written portion come as nearly the mid- 
dle of the page as possible; that is, di- 
vide the blank space equally between the 
top and bottom. 

But what’s all this about “ Sic vos 
non vobis,” and “ Marcum nexamus 
tristes,” that comes to me from under the 
shadow of Ascutney? I cannot think 
that I am expected to translate it for 
the benefit of my class. However, skip- 
ping the Latin, there is something 
left. 

My little brother, ten years old, wishes to 
send the answers to the Enigmas and Trans- 


| position in your last number, for as he has 


solved them he wishes for the glory. 

As for the story of Phaeton which I send 
you, you are at liberty to dispose of it as 
you please. If you put it in the fire it will 
be no matter; Phaeton has been in a hot 
place before. 

Your friend, 
ANNA. 
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PILETON. 
The wild boy, young Pheton, once wished 
to try. 


How his father, the Sun, made his way 
through the sky, 

So he asked leave to guide, on their ficry 
way, 

The chariot and horses,only just for one day. 

His father resisted ; again and again 

He entreated ; alas! and not always in vain. 

Atlength he consented.and Phaeton staried, 


With joy, and much pride, from his kome | 


he departed 

For atime, of the cautions his father had 
given, 

He thought, and the chariot kept high in 
heaven. 

At length he got tired of taking such care, 

Forgetting his father’s last word was “ Be- 
ware,” 

And guided the horses so near to the earth, 

The inhabitants feared for the place of their 
birth. 


Twas the land of Saharaswhere Pheton came | 
All the rivers were dried by the sun’s fatal 


flame. 
No place was so fertile as that was before, 
Nor so barren as that will now be evermore, 
To revenge this to us, so fatal an error, 


Poor Pheton, already o’erwhelmed with 


terror, 


Not knowing which way it would be best to go | 


Was cast by a thunderbolt into the Po. 

The effects of that ancient day’s work may 
be secn, 

In the desert Sahara, once fertile and green, 

And in the blue heavens, where he dashed, 
it is said, 


In his reckless career, and the Milky Way | 


made. 
So you see, if you do a thing in itself wrong 
Though but once, you'll have cause to re- 
member it long. 


The answers were correct. The let- 


ters from Geo. 8. R., Francis R. J., FB. | 


A. H., Mrs. M. A. H., A. O. R., Nancy | 


A. C., F. B. C., John W. C., Edwin 8. 
H., Jno. 8S. A., C. B., S.J. P., EB. L. 
C., Isaac B. B., James I. H., Roger S., 
Lizzie A. B., G. C. L., W. H.3., and 


some others, are received. 


The answers to enigmas, &c., in last 
number, will be found in Ada P.’s letter. 





AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
NEW PUZZLES, &c. 
1.—CHARADE. 
BY SUSANNE. 
| The night was dark, fierce howl’d the wind, 
As seated near my first, 
| A mother sat within my next, 
| And almost feared the worst. 
| Her sailor-bov was homeward bound 
| a ’ 
| Might then be near the coast, 
But on my whole she placed her trust, 
And cricd — he'll not be lost! 


FROM ANNA, FOR SUSANNE. 
AZECHADHERES — An ancient Ori- 
ental name, not a Bible name. 
3.—TRANSPOSITION. 
BY ADA. P. 
HANK P! CHEER UP! 
4.—RIDDLE. 
BY ADA P. 
To two-fifths of a demon add just fifty score, 
Then nothing add — then just one hundred 
more, 
Attached to these a quadruped may be, 
| And thena politician you will see. 
5.—TRANSPOSITION. 
BY SARAIL C. 


} 

| 

| HA! HA! HA! MISS, TRI NUCH! 
6—ENIGMA. 

| I am a word of three syllables, and twelve 
| 

| 


| 2.—TRANSPOSITION. 
| 


letters. My first is an animal found in 
France and England ; my second is an ani- 
|} mal found in almost every country upon the 
| globe ; my third is a kind of building. 
My 1, 5, 8, is a species of the turkey kind. 
| My 12, 3, 2, 9, 5, is natural language. 
My 6, 2, 3, 9, 5, is an animal with horns. 
| My 12, 5,8, is an instrument of great power. 
| My 7, 8, 7,12, you have had lately. 
My 9, 12, 11, 8, 8, 5, 3, is one who helps to 
| clothe you. 
My 4, 1. 7, 6, 5, is generally the fruit of a 
Wicked act. 
|My 9, 10, 2, 3, 5, is a kind of support or 


brace. 
| And my whole will remind you of a dis- 
tinguished general, who served the United 


States faithfully during the War of the 
| Revolution. He was bold and daring in 
| the extreme, and celebrated for his short and 
| decided orders to his own troops, and also 

his letters to the British commanders. 


What am I ? 
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CHAPTER IV. ' 


Mr. Allen’s Hospitality — Elise A Call from the Crew— The Ship's i 
Departure. \ I 


“ Went, Tom, I suppose you dreamed| But after walking a few paces, not- i ee 
of being put into a sack and drowned in | withstanding the pleasantry, I was oblig- 
the Bosphorus, last night, eh?” said |ed to sit down from the pain in my leg. 
Peter to me, after we had gained the} Mr. Allen hastened to obtain a donkey. 
open air, Peter hardly looked like the{ ‘“ Bad business, this, Tom,” said Cap- 
raving advocate which he was before the | tain Mason ; “ you will lose a good deal 
Pasha the day previous. of the pleasure you anticipated, if you 

[ told him I would let him know af-|are not able to walk about.” 
ter I had ascertained the amount of his} Mr. Allen soon met a donkey loaded 
bill as counsel. with lumber, which the owner readily 
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threw off to obtain a few piastres, and [1 


soon found myself riding in state, hav- 
ing several attendants on foot, like any 





distinguished Mussulman. As I jogged 
on I thought I was very fortunate in 
having such kind friends to come to my 
aid. Here was Mr. Allen full of sym- 
pathy for me, and anxious to make a 
large return to me for the hospitality he 
had once received from my father’s 
hands. I thought of that father then, 
whose kindness was being recompensed 
to me, so far away from my native land. 


After some conversation with the cap- 
tain, Mr. Allen came forward, and said 
that it was settled that I should be his 
guest for the present, as I could be of 
no use on board the ship, and might re- 
cover more rapidly under his wife’s care. 


I thanked him sincerely for his pro- 
posal, but feared I might be giving his 
family too much trouble. He told me 
not to give myself any uneasiness on 
that score, as his wife had suggested the 
plan to him in case I was found much 
hurt. 


On our way across the bridge, we 
talked over the circumstances of the dis- 
aster of the day before. It seemed that 
numerous as are the dogs, they have 
certain districts to run in, and if found 
over the borders, are liable to severe 
treatment. 

The policeman had pursued the two 
dogs killed, beyond the forbidden ground. 
In his passion he killed the first one in 
the neighborhood where it legally be- 
longed. To escape censure, he slipped 
away, and allowed me to suffer for his 
sins. | 

After some days careful attention at 
Mr. Allen’s, my leg grew better. Mrs. 
Allen was untiring in her attentions, 
and many hours were beguiled in con- 
versation about America. She had left 
it many years before, when her husband’s 
interests called him to Constantinople, 
where his unexpected success had induc- 
ed him to remain for many years. She 
told me that if I would except the dogs, 
[ should find very little of the oppres- 
sion in the city, I might have expected 
from accounts at home. 

I learned from her that there had 
been but one execution for a year in the 
city, which indicated not an uncommon 
amount of barbarity, to be sure. 

I have said nothing of Elise, my kind 
friend’s adopted and only child. Elise 
and I soon became friends. She delight~ 
ed to hear about my country, and I was 
always pleased to have such a listener. 
She attended a Greek 
school and often spoke that language 


Elise was fifteen. 
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with Mrs. Allen. As I became more 
acquainted with the girl I thought her 
more interesting. She had dark hair 
and jet black eyes, which sparkled with 
intelligence and animation, And then 
her jaunty little form, so lithe and elas- 
tic that she rejoiced in a cause for activ- 
ity. Many a step did she take for me. 
Somehow I was very sensitive to any 
little attentions. Go away from your 
home, which has been broken up as mine 
was,—spend months on board a ship, and 
join in its severe labors, and share its 
many privations, and you will then un- 
derstand ali I mean. 

She borrowed of some English neigh- 
bors entertaining books and papers for 
me to read; she brought fruit every 
day from the market for me to eat ; she 
would ask me every morning, with a sis- 
ter’s interest, if I was better. I told 
her, of course, my whole story, and now, 
said I, “ Elise, you must be a sister to 
me, as [ have no other.” She dropped 
her work, and laying her soft hand in 
mine, replied, “ I will ; ” but shortly af- 
ter added, “ you will soon be well now, 
and leave us, and I can give you figs 
and grapes, and tell you Stamboul sto- 
ries no longer!” 

To be sure, that was a view of the 
case [ had hardly considered. 

One evening after she had taken a 
lamp and bade us good night, giving me 
a pleasant glance upon leaving the room, 
[asked Mr. Allen if he could tell me 
that girl’s history. 
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“That I have been wanting to do for 
some time,” he replied. 

“ Thirteen years ago this very month 
the captain of a Mediterranean packet 
called into my store, and saying, “Come, 
I’ve a case for you,” he led me along to 
his vessel. It was evening, and when I 
got on deck, I soon saw the orphan 
group he had described to me, and in 
whose behalf he had asked my aid. They 
were reclining together under the cap- 
stan, a young man apparently about 
twenty, a sister a few years younger, 
and another, of the helpless age of two. 

“The captain told me he took them 
on board as passengers at Smyrna, and 
that he understood from the young 
man, whose name was Pierre, that they 
had recently lost both of their parents 
and wanted to find their mother’s sister, 
living in Constantinople, to place the lit- 
tle Elise under her care, Pierre had 
been out the whole day, and had return- 
ed without being able to obtain any ti- 
dings of his relative. The captain added, 
‘He looks dejected and friendless in his 
sleep, and I don’t wonder.’ 

“TI told the captain I would come 
down early the next morning, and see 
what I could do. I did not leave them, 
however, until I slid along an old sail, 
hanging across the windlass, to guard 
them a little more from the night dews, 
that might be unfavorable for the little 
uriconscious child. 

“My wife accompanied me the next 
morning to the ship. We found the or- 
phans, and were introduced to them by 
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the captain. We could tell them no- 
thing of their relative. Lucille and Pier- 
re seemed only anxious to provide a 
home for the child. My wife was soon 
interested in the worthy and intelligent 
young people. I saw her eyes moisten 
as she bent down to kiss the little moth- 
erless stranger. I said nothing but I 
thought that the music of a child’s prat- 
tle had never been heard in my home, 
and if my wife said the word, we would 
adopt the bright little Elise for our own. 
My wife had the same thought. We 
communicated our wish to the brother 
and sister. They thanked us, but stood 
hesitating. The captain observing it, 
said, ‘ My young friends, if you confide 
your little sister to them, you may de- 
pend upon it, she will have a good home.’ 

“Tn a short time the little Elise was 
a loved member of our little household. 
Lucille obtained a home at a friend’s. 
She came often to see her sister. Pier- 
re returned to Smyrna, where he is now 
the chief of a large fig-packing establish- 
ment. Lucille is married to one of the 
most respectable merchants that trade 
upon the ‘Golden Horn.’ Elise has 
grown in goodness every year. She has 
repaid us a thousand times for all that 
we have done for her.” 

Do you wonder that I dreamed that 
night of Elise ? 

‘‘ Well, Peter,” said I, the next day, 
to my young ship-mate, who came often 
to see me, “ how do you get along with 
your work on board ?” 

“ Briskly. We have unloaded all 


our goods, and have taken in nearly all 
our return cargo. The captain says he 
hopes to be ready to cast off in a week.” 

* But, Peter, I shan't be able to set 
sails by that time; I am getting better 
slowly, but this ugly wound on my leg 
will oblige me to lay by for some weeks 
longer.” 

“We don’t want to leave you, Tom.” 

“ As to that, Peter, it will make but 
little matter, as I am bound on a long 
cruise somewhere, and I am under no ob- 
ligations to the captain to return with 
him, you know.” 

“ And then I shall lose you on ac- 
count of those confounded dogs, shall I, 
Tom ?” 

“No, Peter,” I replied; “the bar- 
gain I made with the captain at Boston, 
was, that I should leave his vessel when- 
ever I pleased after the cargo was dis- 
charged. I do not propose to return to 
America until I have seen a good deal 
more of the world.” 

“ And get a good many more bites, 
eh?” 

“Perhaps so; but I shall try and not 
get bitten twice by the same dog, mind 
you.” 

One evening, shortly after, Captain 
Mason called to see me. I told him I 
should be of no use to him at present, 
and thought it best to remain. I added 
that I feared I was becoming too great 
a burden to my generous friends. But 
they insisted that I should feel perfect- 
ly at ease on that score. 

So the captain gave me five gold eae 
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gles in full for my services, and wished 
me well wherever I might go. I thank- 
edhim for his kindness to me, and shook 
his honest hand for the last time for 
many years. 

Peter sent up the little box contain- 
ing my adventure, with a note that the 
crew had obtained the captain’s permis- 
sion to come up to bid me good bye, that 
evening. I told Elise of my expected 
company, and she soon went out and 
talked a few minutes with her mother, 
and then I saw her red and green cap 
glide by the window, and away she 
skipped with a basket on her arm. 

My rough but honest comrades gave 
me a hearty greeting. They all express- 
ed regret that I was not to return with 
them. After partaking of the bountiful 
supply of good things which Elise had 
provided for them, they took their 
leave. The old boatswain, whose stories 
and jokes I had listened to so many 
times, gave me a grip at parting like an 
iron vice, and said, “* Well, Tom, I guess 
we leave you in a good harbor, and I m 
no sailor if you don’t find the anchor 
grows heavier every day you remain! ” 

Peter and I, being the two youngest 
on board, had always been good friends, 
and Peter was the last to say adieu, 
which he did with some emotion. 

The next day Mr. Allen very kindly 
brought two horses to the door, and said, 
perhaps I might be assisted to mount 
and ride to the wharf, and see the ship 
move off. He told me it was just get- 
ting under weigh. With his assistance, 
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jand by stepping into a chair which Elise 


brought, I got on. We proceeded to- 
wards the wharf, but upon reaching the 
little burying-ground at Pera, I saw the 
ship rapidly moving down the harbor. I 
stopped my horse and waved my cap, 
hoping that some one on board might see 
it. Ina moment I saw a dozen caps 
swinging on thedeck. I recognized Pe- 
ter as he jumped upon a water cask, and 
led off the cheers which I distinetly 
heard. 

I watched the retreating ship with 
moistened eyes, and only turned back 
again when the tall masts were wholly 
obscured by the buildings. 


The Scholars’ Festival. 


One of Walter's old mates spent the 
winter at a relatives in the country, in 
the very district where I visited last Oc- 
tober. It is the pleasant custom there, 
annually, Ilearn, for the school to have 
a grand sleigh ride the afternoon of New 
Year’s Day, and return to the school- 
house to have supper, and afterwards a 
jolly evening together. 

Nothing would do but Walter must 
say he would come with his friend, who 
promised him an excellent time ; and so 
he got all ready to go New Year’s week, 
but alas ! the snow went instead, leaving 
the ground as naked as in spring. 

Walter was very impatient for a snow 
storm now. I was often appealed to, to 
know if I thought it would snow. At 
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the beginning of the following week the 
weather began to promise a thick fleece 
for the earth. Walter watched the 
mails, as he expected a letter if the par- 
ty was to come off that week. On 
Thursday he received a note from Wil- 
lard, saying that the scholars had decid 
ed to have the party on Wednesday, the 
7th as they wanted to ride to the 
Westboro’ Reform School, open on that 
day. Now here was trouble enough. 
The letter had been mailed too late— 
the ride and festival had become history. 
I was sorry for Walter, indeed ; for he 
had thought so long about going, and 
the occasion promised so much that was 
new to him, that it was a sore disap- 
pointment, [ knew. 

When I came home to dinner, I told 
Walter I had talked with an express- 
man, from the vicinity of » Who 
said the ox teams were out breaking the 
reads open the day before, all about in 
that vicinity, and that a sleigh-ride was 
impossible. Walter was glad of it, and 
said the third time never failed. Next 
week all would be favorable. 

It proved so. Willard wrote again, 
that the snow was too abundant for prac- 
tical purposes, and the festival was post- 
poned a week. This put Walter in spir- 
its again. The next Wednesday bright 





and early he started. I clapped a few 
toasts into his pocket—he said he had a 
few in his head—and off he went. 
Knowing that many of my readers 
are themselves scholars in rural district 


schools, and would like to follow Walter 
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on his little journey, [ am writing out 
his pleasant experience to interest them. 
I find it easier to do so, as it calls up 
occasions somewhat similar, which I and 
my fellows once enjoyed. 

Well, Walter was received at the sta. 
tion, and taken to the home of his young 
friend. He found here several young 
persons to whom he was introduced, pre-~ 
paring for the ride, There were two 
modest girls with ruddy cheeks and cher- 
ry ribbons, all animated with the pros- 
pect before them. Willard told Walter 
that he had got a spanking horse that 
would keep up, he guessed. Willard 
added that he had invited his two cous- 
ins to ride in his sleigh, and hoped Wal- 
ter would find the company of Emily as 
agreeable as he knew he should that of 
Margaret. 

Willard finished as if fearing an at- 
tack from his cousins, and Margaret 
sprang after him with her rainbow hood 
ready for his ears, crying, “ I'll pay you 
for your fine speeches.” 

After the chairs had been set up, 
Willard was obliged to use his hair brush 
again. ‘ This comes, Walter, by being 
civil to the girls, you see,” he said. 

There was much merriment before the 
horse was brought to the door. When 
the sleighs were seen to assemble at the 
school-house, they got in and drove down. 
It was but a short distance, and the 
horse had evidently been fortified for a 
longer journey, for he dashed on most 
furiously by. The scholars seeing Wil- 
lard no way inclined to “tarry there,” 
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cried out, “Stop, stop, John Gilpin, 
here’s the house! ” 


“ Goodness!” said Willard, “I be- 
lieve here’s the horse.” But vigorous 
drawing, and soothing, gentle words, 
soon cooled the noble animal down. 
Willard was able to check him by the 
guide-post, but in turning around, over 
went the sleigh just far enough to send 
all out, Willard still firm upon the reins, 
and Walter supporting the girls to their 
feet, they sprang in again in great 
glee, and were able this time to stop at 
the door, Here they were met by nu- 
merous sallies from the spectators of the 
manceuvre. Walter was introduced, 
and one of the oldest scholars begged 
leave ‘to ask him, if that was a fair speci- 
men of the riding in his neighborhood ? 
A merrier company Walter thought he 
had never seen. 


his emaciated form brought a tear to 
many an eye. 

And now to the merry jingle of scores 
of bells the animated steeds sprang for- 
ward, and the party, forgetting every- 
thing but the pleasure before them, 
made the still woods ring, as they passed 
them, with their shouts, and laughter, 
and songs. 

The girls kept Walter advised of the 
various objects of interest they met on 
the road. They came to a most repul- 
sive brick building, all battered and 
blackened, with bricks gone from the 
chimney, and shingles from the roof; 
with some of the old wooden shutters 
hanging by one hinge, and others upon 
the ground. To complete the picture, a 
pile of green wood was near the door. 
Walter could hardly believe such a sty 
was a school-house! Such Emily said 
was the fact. 

And now for some of the scholar’s 
homes. They passed quite a number 
perfectly innocent of paint, with occa- 
sionally a variegated window, where an 
old hat or useless pair of breeches was 
made to do duty, in a breach through 
the window, which the inmates seemed 
to expect would grow up by and by. 
Few trees were about such shiftless 





















There was one gentle face which seem- 
ed not at all in sympathy with the 
group. “She is not going,” said Wil- 
lard; “ Richard Loring who last year 
invited her, is at home, suffering from 
incurable consumption,” 

At last, when the teacher, Mr. . 
had filled his sleigh with some half-doz- 
en girls that the young gentlemen had 








not room for, or had passed over in their 
nice selections, the party set off. It 
seemed the poor invalid had requested 
them to drive around by his father’s that 
he might see his old companions togeth- 
er once more. He stood at the door as 


they slowly passed, and one glance at 









ed around from the forward seat, and 





dwellings. The cattle in the barn-yards 
looked cold, and pinched, and ill-fed. 
The barns were leaning and dilapidated. 
The fences were blown down and scat- 
tered. Walter asked what all this des- 
titution was owing to? Margaret turn- 
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replied that a single word explained the 
whole : 

“Rom!” 

It was a welcome change to pass into 
® more prosperous, because a more in- 
telligent neighborhood. They came to 
school-houses like their own, which I de- 
seribed last year, made attractive out- 
side to the pupil, and charming within. 
They passed houses and grounds which 
good taste and clear heads had planned. 
The little outside adornments, the trel- 
lis and the arbor, gave a cheerful and 
pleasant face to the whole. 

At last they arrived at the Reform 
School, a noble pile, designed so wisely 
to reform the young and erring. The 
immense height of the towers, and the 
great extent of the building, made it an 
imposing edifice to approach and enter. 
So it seemed tomy young friends, who 
hastened to the warm fire in the recep- 
tion room with a little of that awe which 
strangers always feel when in a Govern- 
ment Institution. After their teeth 
had done chattering, the superintendent 
gave some keys to an assistant, who wait- 
ed upon the scholars about the building. 
Walter saw the solitary cells opening 
into the superintendent’s room. These 
were designed for a little special disci- 
pline for the boys, when refractory. 
The party were led along into a large 


_ hall occupied as a sleeping room. The 


frame-work for the beds stood in the 
centre, with necessary passages, and here 
the boys slept in little single beds, one 
above another, arranged somewhat like 


berths in a steamboat. On one side of 
the hall was a row of little sleeping- 
rooms, each fitted for a single occupant. 
A portion of the doors consisted of iron 
gratings, which permitted inspection and 
ventilation at all times. 

Then they were conducted into oneof 
the school-rooms. It was furnished for 
a hundred scholars. There were hand- 
some cherry desks and seats, and black- 
boards extending entirely around the 
room, with space enough before them for 
the whole school to stand at the same 
time. 

From the school-room, which is occu- 
pied a certain number of hours, morning 
and afternoon, they went to the work- 
rooms, where the young masters were 
making themselves useful, in the manu- 
facture of shoes and clothing, and in 
work connected with the establishment. 
They were lads from ten to twenty years 
of age, sentenced here for a term of 
from one to ten years, or during their 
minority. They are well-fed and 
clothed, —spend four hours a day in 
school, and have an hour to frolic in the 
yard,.and work the rest of the time. 

They cook their own food, wash their 
own dishes, wash and iron their own 
clothes, under the direction of a skilful 
matron, and work on the farm in sum- 
mer, under a head farmer. 

Although the arrangements all seem- 
ed very judicious about the establish- 
ment, and the boys looked very comfort- 
able, still it appeared to the free and in- 
nocent party—a prison. In it there 











could be none of the delightful cluster- 


ing of brothers and sisters about the 
family fire-side. No mother’s voice 
sounded a kind “ good-night ” ever, to 
them. 

About dark the company returned to 
the school-house. The crackling fire 
never seemed more grateful. Faces that 
had been too stiff to laugh, soon became 
smiling and mellow. After all had 
gathered in, and had got comfortably 
warm, the “ chairman of the meeting,” 
in this case one of the older scholars, 
tapped upon the desk and said, “ We 
will please come to order for a few min- 
utes.” Then the merry voices ceased, 
and all were seated, but the chairman, 
who hemmed, and then proceeded to de- 
liver quite an appropriate little speech. 
Here it is: 

“ Schoolmates and Friends : 

Permit me to congratulate you 
that we have met to celebrate our annu- 
al festival, under such pleasant circum- 
stances. After waiting a week for the 
want of snow, and then another week 
because there came too much of it, we 
have at last been favored with just 
enough, and have had a rare day to en- 
joy it. 

My friends, I hope your pleasure has 
been equal to mine. The good feeling 
among the scholars, which I trust may 
long remain a characteristic of this 
school, has enabled us to engage in, and 
enjoy this day’s pleasures, with our whole 
hearts. 

It has been interesting for us to see 
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the Reform School, about which we have 
heard so much ; but I am happy to seek 
my education in a freer and humbler 
building. I hope we shall all so improve 
our superior privileges that we may ney- 
er be qualified to enter at Westboro’.” 

After the applause was over which 
these well-delivered sentiments had ex- 
cited, Mr. , the teacher, rose and 
suggested that before attacking the good 
things before them, a little parcel be 
made up for the two scholars detained 
by ill-health. This was done, and then 
the company partook of the cheer with 
considerable enthusiasm, as few had eat- 
en a mouthful of dinner. After the sub- 
stantials had been disposed of, nuts, rai- 
sins, and confectionary were freely pass- 
ed around. When all were done, a large 
portion remained to treat the youngest 
scholars with the next day, as they were 
not present, 

The banquet being over, and a lively 
song having been sung, the chairman 
proposed a toast to call out the invited 
guest—my poor grandson, Walter! 

Walter got up, but, by what I can 
get from him, his legs shook dreadfully. 
He however managed to say something, I 
suppose, if not quite to the point, and 
gave ‘in conclusion : ” 

“The Bells! the church bells, the 
sleigh bells, and those other elles, whose 
sweeter music charms us this evening.” 





The girls, whose pleasant voices had 


been so complimented, looked at one an- 
other with a sort of “ did-ycu-ever ” ex- 
pression in their laughing eyes, while 
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the boys cheered so that the swinging} enjoyed so much, that he has very often 
black-board rocked with the commotion, | spoken of the pleasant cccasion since his 

I need hardly say that as soon as they | return. 
could be heard for the applause, thesing-| I don’t know what his young friends 
ers again poured out their simple melo-| wiJ] say when they read these pages, 
dy. They never would have seen them had 

Then there were other toasts given,| I not felt for them and for their parents 
and more songs sung, and short speeches |—-many of whom were my former schol- 
made, and short stories told,—-and thus | ars—a kind regard. 
an hour passed, when it was proposed] Many pleasant returns do I wish 
that they should “play something.” | them, of their New Year’s Holiday. 
What had they been doing! 

So they arranged their seats, and then 
their hands, with the thumbs all stand-} acu of us, says Plato, is not born 
ing bolt upright, and Thomas passed the| for himself alone; but our country 
button round. claims one part, our parents another, 

“ Don’t you give it to Emily,” said| and our friends the remainder. 
several voices. 

Thomas made a good many make-be- 
lieves, but finally the touch of Lucy’s} Mason says :—“ As it would be great 
soft fingers took all the strength out of| folly to shoe horses, as Nero did, with 
his own, and the button dropped into| gold, so it is the mark of a weak mind 
her hands, seen by a dozen sharp eyes, | to spend time in trifles. 

So when Thomas asked them all round 
who had got the button, no name was 
heard but Lucy’s. This time there were 
no forfeits to pay, and round went the| ” ae : 
button again, to stop in the hands of Al- like that of things in the region above 
bert—the little lame boy, whose eyes the moon, always clear and serene, 
shone again, that he, above all others, 
should have secured the prize, 

Perhaps it will be better for me to 
make a brief sketch of the sports of the 
remainder of the evening. They were 
hearty. Every variety of game was 
played, and the hours flew as if upon 
wings. Walter became quite interested 
in the new friends he made there, and 


Tue most manifest sign of wisdom is 
continued cheerfulness; her estate is 


Despise not the malice of the weak- 
est ; remember that yenom supplies the 
want of strength, and that the lion may 
perish by the puncture of an asp, 


Tux walls of Rome were 13 miles, 
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History of a Gold Doliar. 


WRITTEN BY ITSEL¥, (AND A MEDIUM.) 


I suppose [ was made from the dust. 
My first consciousness of existence was 
at the Philadelphia Mint. I never shall 
forget the tremendous pinch from which 
I was thrown into a box, with a perfect 
stream of merry, shining companions. I 
felt myself amazingly small, when I 
looked round and saw the half-eagles, 
and eagles, and double eagles. I could 
not understand why they all had the 
same number of wings. I was not able 
then to see into it, as I was being buried 
deeper and deeper under my younger 
companions. Oh! dear, how dreadful- 
ly they did crowd down upon me, 

I was glad to hear a man call out, 
“Is Hooper’s gold ready, to be sent by 
Adams ?” 

“In one moment, friend,” said a 
pleasant voice; and we went in a bag 
80 hurriedly, and with such an unfeeling 
crash and jingle that I fancied I could 
see stars ! 

The bag was removed to a wagon, 
and it drove away to the steamboat 
landing. Here the trunk into which 
we had been thrown, was removed to a 
snug room on board the boat, and I was 
obliged to depend upon what I heard 
dropped by the passengers, as to the pas- 
sage to Burlington. There we were 
put on board the cars, and crossed the 
State of New Jersey. But I was in 
such a state of confinement that I could 
see nothing of the immense peach or- 


chards. After the cars reached (what’s 
the name ?) we went on board a ferry- 
boat, and crossed over the Hudson to 
New York city. In a short time the 
cars for Boston bore us on to that city, 

“So the gold has come, has it?” I 
heard, as “Adams” walked promptly 
into a large store with the bag from the 
Mint. 

“ Right here, sir; five thousand four 
hundred and seventy-nine dollars.” 

“ What will the damage be ? ” 

(How much, I forget.) 

He took his money, and I heard no 
more of that man; to his care I had 
been indebted for my first safe ride. 

“ John,” said the merchant, after he 
had rapidly counted his new treasure, 
“ Here, take this gold to the ‘ Bank of 
Commerce,’ and get it entered on our 
bank-book,” Away went John. 

“ Money,” said he, as he hurried 
through the crowd in the street ; “ how 
much money there is in the world, and 
how little of all that paases through 
my hands I can call my own. How 
rich these bags would make me. How 
soon I would buy that farm, and build 
a trim cottage, and marry Susan, and 
keep a horse, and a cow, and lots of 
these famous hens that they say are 
such an income to own.” 

John recovered himself, He looked 
anxiously in the faces of those he passed 
as if they had heard his thoughts and 
suspected that he coveted the gold. 

John walked with a firm step to the 
counter, —saw the gold weighed and 
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computed, and when the credit was duly 
entered in the book, he returned; all 
the way thinking what a miserable 
wretch the theft of that treasure would 
have made him ; how could he ever bave 
enjoyed a moment’s peace with such a 
stain upon his soul. “ Honest gains, 
honest gains,” whispered John to him- 
self, and he handed the book to his em- 
ployer. 

I was but a few minutes in my new 
home before a merchant laid a check 
upon the counter, and said he should 
like the thousand dollars it was drawn 
for, in “ mint drops.” 

Now I was fairly launched upon the 
world. Since then I have compassed 
sea and land. I have cheered the heart- 
broken—I have carried with me such a 
power, that tears have been dried at my 


The Troy and Greenfield 
Railway. 

Forks have long thought the Hoosack 
Mountain a difficulty not to be sur- 
mounted, but one which must be seen 
through. Feeling a want of penetra- 
tion themselves, they modestly asked 
“aid” of the State. But the law- 
makers thought the tunnel too much of 
a bore, and feared to go “into it ” lest 
they should come out at the “little end.” 

The Company, not being able to pick 
their way with Legislative di//s, have 
gone whis/lixg to work upon the moun- 
tain with steam dril’s. They have 
been able to so’ve the problem, whether 
the machine would work, as the stone 
turns out a nice slate. 

Skeptical people prophesy, a “train 


of evils ” to come out of this enterprise, 
‘but the truth is in the picture, which 
| shows a ¢rain of a different character. 


coming, and innocent, beautiful children 
have looked upon me with their eyes of 
gentle love. 

As fast as I am able I will tell you 
all about the strange, and busy life I 
have led. 

(To be Continued.) 


Ir is hard to personate and act a part 
long; for where truth is not at the bot- 
tom, nature will always be endeavoring 
to return, and will peep out and betray 
herself one time or other.—Tdlotston. 





Orro of roses, is the oil whichswimsat| Buoop, in its natural state, contains 
top in the distillation of rose water, | about seven-eighths of pure water. 
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THE CURRENTS AND WHIRLPOOLS OF 


The Currents and Whirlpools of the Ocean. 


Wuo does not love to study the great 
hatural phenomena of the world? A 
most entertaining chapter is afforded in 
the examination of the regular currents 
of the three great oceans. 


There: may be some poetry, but there 
is little truth, in the idea, that the 
water which comes down from our hills 
and mountains reaches the ocean and 
finds rest. I must try and show this 
to you, 

Let us look at the disturbing influ- 
ences. First, we have the Sun and 
Moon. ‘These bodies move the whole 
surface of the ocean from continent to 


continent.* We are too apt to think 
that the attractive power is only exerted 
where it is seen, as in the tides, 

The second cause of motion may be 
found in the different temperatufes. 
Part of the Atlantic, for example, lies 
under a tropical sun. A rapid evap- 
oration is here constantly going on; and 
the water, also, on the surface becomes 
heated and lighter, and slowly gives 


place to colder and denser particles, 
constantly moving thither from the, 


polar seas. 


* The tide rises at Boston 11} feet— at the Bay. 
of Funday, 71 feet. 
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The third cause, are the winds, 
These blow in some quarters for many 
months in the same direction, as the 
** Monsoons,” or the regular “ Trades.” 

The most remarkable agitation known 
in the sea, is the fearful whirlpool south 
of the Luffoden Islands, on the coast of 
Norway. Here the meeting of two 
tides, and the peculiar configuration of 
the coast, give a rotary motion to the 
agitated waters. Large whales are 
sometimes drawn into the eddying cur- 
rent ; and as they are tossed to and fro, 
their dreadful bellowings may be heard 
for many miles. 

Navigators avoid any approach to this 
tumult of burying waves. But adverse 
winds and misfortune have driven many 
a poor fisherman’s barque to destruction 
here. With flapping sails and twisted 
spars the vessel gradually nears the 
roaring shaft, and with a fatal plunge 
the hours of trembling agony for the 
wretched crew are ended. They rest 
among that multitude 
“ The dark, unfathiomed caves of ocean bear.” 

Near the Isle of Portland, on the 
southern coast of England, there is a 
whirlpool worthy of notice. This is 
caused, too, by tidal currents; the tide 
rolling up from the Atlantic meeting the 
tide from the North Sea through the 
Straits of Dover. There is here no cen- 
tral fury, like the Norway Maelstrom, 
but the waters are urged around the 
circumference of the basin, and the un- 
watchful steersman may get dashed upon 
the shore, 


All of my New York readers are 
familiar with the peculiar and dangerous 
motion of the waters at Hurl Gate ; as 
that part of Long Island Sound is called, 
which narrows in between the two shores, 
a few miles east of the city. The bot- 
tom here is an uneven, rocky reef, which 
breaks up the water that passes through 
into a multitude of angry whirlpools. 
At low tide, there is considerable danger 
for sailing vessels, unless skilfully man- 
aged. I saw a brig “ high and dry,” on 
the rocks there, a few years ago. 

I ought to add, that, by the generous 
efforts of several New York merchants, 
the safety of the channel has been very 
considerably increased. Last summer, 
large masses were torn off, by the force 
of powder, from the most elevated rocks, 
and thrown into the whirlpools. The 
water, therefore, flows through Hurl 
Gate smoother now than ever before. 

Let us now glance at some of the “ Cur- 
rents,” whose courses are well known, 

In the South Pacific, the great polar 
current sets northward, but is turned by 
the prevailing winds towards South 
America, and upon reaching the lower 
vicinity of Southern Chili, divides ; one 
part running south, and doubling Cape 
Horn, and the other, the larger one, 
passes on to join in the great Hqua- 
torial current which sets westward, 
nearly fifty degrees in width, at the 
average rate of thirty or thirty-five 
miles a day. Upon reaching the Kast 
Indian Archipelago, this great current 
divides, one part flowing southward, and 
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losing itself among the islands, and eur- 
rents of the Monsoons, while the other 
skirts the coasts of Japan, and joining 
the drift current, which the uniform 
west wind of the North Pacific produces, 
it moves away again for the shores of 
America, and turning southward, enters 
the Equatorial current, to coritinue on 
its endless round, 

In the Indian Ocean, the Equatorial 
current is not found. In the northern 
part, the trade wind from the North- 
Kast to the South-West, which prevails 
from October to April, produces a cur- 
rent in that direction. During the 
other half of thé year, when the wind 
changes and blows in a contrary direc- 
tion, the current changes also. 

In the southern part of the Indian 
Ocean, a strong current continually flows 
along the coast of Africa. It enters the 
Mozambique Channel, and here, com- 
pressed by the shores, shows a speed of 
four or five miles an hour. After pass- 
ing Madagascar, it unites with another 
smaller current, and flows on to the 
Cape of Good Hope. Here it divides ; 
one branch unites with a current from 
the Southern Atlantic, and turns back 
again to the Indian Ocean. The other 
part rounds the Cape, and flowing along 
the western coast of Africa, unites its 
waters with the great Equatorial current 
of the Atlantic. This current, owing to 
the difference in width of the two bodies 
of water, is much smaller than that of 
the Pacific Ocean. It acquires a mo- 
tion of only two to three miles a day. 


lil 


Upon reaching Cape St. Royne, the 
current divides ; the southern part flow- 
ing along the coast of Brazil and uniting 
with the Pacific current, first mention- 
ed, and returning to the Indian Ocean; 
while the northern branch flows along 
the coast of Guinea, sweeping the whole 
volume of the Amazon River, which it 
encounters upon the left shore, where it 
empties into the ocean; and entering 
the Caribbean Sea, makes the entire 
circuit of the Gulf of Mexico, and comes 
out into the Atlantic again, between the 
point of Florida and the Island of Cuba. 
Here we shall recognize it under anoth- 
er name—the Giif Stream. You know 
that it flows now northward, at the rate 
of from two to five miles an hour, and 
that the water is quite warm. But I 
fear you have a very inadequate idea of 
the volume of water which it contains, 
Professor Bache,* of the “Coast Sur- 
vey,” found the temperature of the Gulf 
Stream, at the depth of three thousand 
feet, to be such, that its existence, so far 
down, was positively indicated. Off 
Cape Hatteras the Gulf Stream is about 
thirty-five miles wide. It soon widens, 
and continuing northward, encounters 
the cold currents from the frozen regions. 
Now a portion divides off, and widening 
and widening its tropical waters as it 
flows on in an easterly direction, it en- 
circles the Azores, and turns southward, 
to again and again perform the same 
wonderful revolution. I have seen it 
stated the exact time an object has oc+ 


* Pronounced Back—short. 
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cupied in passing around this last great 
circle I have described. 

Then there is a flood of this warm 
water which is carried to the very 
shores of Great Britain. The remains 
of a vessel burned to the water’s edge at 
the West Indies, was found upon the 
shores of Scotland. All the valuable 
woods of the Gulf, mahogany, cedar, 
logwood, &c., are drifted to the same 
distant country, as well as to the Azores. 

There are other currents which I 
might describe, but we have noticed the 
principal ones. Before we leave this vast 
subject let me ask you if you do not at 
once see the benefits resulting from this 
immense and continual interchange of 
waters, The polar current cools the 
burning air of the west coast of South 
America; the waters’ of the Gulf 
Stream soften the climate upon the 
coast of Norway. 

Two days after writing the above, the 
worthy mariner to whom I am indebted 
for some of the facts here stated, called 
to see me. He brought to me, as he 
often does when he returns from distant 
voyages—a little present—a bottle of 
fine, brown sand, from the great Desert 
of Sahara, Africa. 

I told my friend what I had lately 
written about the currents. He had 
been familiar since a child with what I 
have described, and gave me some fur- 
ther particulars. I will only add now, 
that. about the first of December last his 
ship cruised some time in a part of the 


Atlantic off Cape Blance, north of Cape 





~~ 


Verde, to find wood for the cook’s fire, 
He says there is a certain eddying place 
there, which very faintly resembles the 
Maelstrom of Norway, and where, gen- 
erally, drift-wood from the Mexican for- 
ests may be found, 


A Monkey Show in Paris. 


I nave here pulled a few twigs from 
“ A Faggot of French Sticks,’—a very 
clever book, just published. Says the 
writer : 

‘“ As the rain was coming down very 
hard, I took shelter in a little theatre, 
on one of the three reserved benches, 
(for which I paid 6d.;) each of which 
had a stuffed seat and back, The re- 
mainder which were of white, new, 
rough wood, uncovered, were filled 
with people who had paid for their 
admission two sous each. After sitting 
by myself——for no one else paid for the 
stuffing——for about five minutes, the cur- 
tain gently rising, disclosed to us a table, 
at which were seated three monkeys, 
one dressed in a blue coat, with two 
large searlet worsted epaulettes, 

The master addressing himself to the 
distinguished officer, asked him where 
he came from? In reply, he instantly 
drew from his breast«pocket his passport, 
which he unfolded and presented. 

“What is your name?” 

Showing every one of his double range 
of beautiful white teeth, he grinned and 
chattered four or five times most vio- 


lently, 
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A MONKEY SHOW IN PARIS. 


~ A monkey, dressed in a cook’s white 
cap, white linen jacket, large, loose, 
bright blue calico trowsers, striped down 
the sides with silver lace, brought in a 
pair of candles. In retiring, he showed 
no tail, but his hands hung down below 
his knees. The master now began to tie 
around each of the monkeys’ necks a 
white napkin, At the same moment, 
the monkey cook by untowardly bring- 
ing in, and setting on the table, a large 
plate of salad, set them all chattering 
most violently. In short, like greedy 
children, they kept looking at their din- 
ner, instead of sitting demurely to have 
their pinafores put on. As soon as the 


last of the three was thus prepared, they 
all poked out their long, lean, hairy 
arms, and amid roars of honest laughter, 
stuffed lettuce leaves into their mouths 


until the dish was perfectly empty. 
The monkey waiter then brought in 
wine; as soon as it was despatched, he 
walked off the stage with a bottle in one 
hand and a basket in the other. He 
then carried off the two candles, and the 
curtain slowly dropped. 

In the second scene, two little ponies 
ran round the stage; then came in a 
monkey dressed as a young lady; then 
a poodle dog skipped a rope, looking 
fearfully at it every time it revolved un- 
der his feet ; then he walked round the 
stage on his fore feet, with his hind legs 
in the air; then cantered, holding up 
first a fore leg then a hind one; and 
when all was over ran to his master 
wagged his 
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movements, showed his fidelity by lick- 
ing his hand, 

Next appeared a barouche, drawn by 
two white poodles, and driven by a mon- 
key, with a comrade footman, who kept 
grinning behind — both dressed in blue 
coats, with red collars and gold lace. In 
the carriage sat a monkey lady. In 
driving the vehicle round very fast, it 
upset, and the curtain, amid roars of 
laughter, dropped upon the catastrophe. 

In the third scene, a monkey with a 
drawn sabre, and riding a dog, was fol- 
lowed by four other monkeys on foot. 
After marching, the rider sheathed his 
sword, and got into a swing, where, as 
might be expected, he underwent with 
perfect ease, and apparent enjoyment, a 
variety of antics. 

Two dogs with the word “ California” 
on their hats, now walked in on their 
hind legs, each with a basket of yellow 
metal in one hand, and a shovel in the 
other, 

Three monkeys, mounted on dogs, 
now rode a steeple chase. One, dog and 
all, jumped through a hoop covered with 
paper. In leaping over a variety of 
fences, which the dogs took with great 
ease, the countenances of the riders as- 
sumed that serious look, which, under 
similar circumstances, is seen sometimes 
on larger faces, in some of our hunting 
counties. 

A dog walking on his hind legs, and 
carrying a musket, now led in a monkéy, 
also dressed in uniform, with two large, 


tail, and, after a variety of'| red epaulettes. A monkey clothed as a 
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clergyman, with white bands projecting 
from his throat, brought in a placarded 


sentence : 


‘ ConpEMNED TO Dnata — To BE Suor 


BY HIs CoMRADEs.” 


While a bell was slowly tolling, the 
master tied a white handkerchief around 
the head of the culprit, who, on one of 
the dogs levelling a gun at him, dropped 
motionless. A mournful tune was heard, 
and the monkey priest —as if he had 
just eaten something which wofully dis- 
agreed with him—really looked very 
uncomfortable. A monkey dressed as a 
grave-digger, in rusty black clothes, 
wheeled in a black cart, with a death’s 
head painted upon it in white, and load- 
ed up the dead monkey. In trundling 


it away, he ran violently against a post, 


upon which the lid of the dead cart was 


pushed upwards by a pair of little hairy 
arms. The corpse looked out—grinned 
—chattered violently, and, at last, una- 
ble longer to contain himself, jumped 
out and ran across the stage, amid par- 
oxysms of laughter, during which the 
curtain dropped, and in two minutes the 
house was not only emptied, but almost 
filled again with a happy company, who, 
for two sous,”were to receive the enor- 
mous amount of enjoyment I have so 
faintly described.” 

I think this will amuse Nancy and 
Julius. 


Once give your passions the rein, and 
they become unmanageable. 


KINDNESS. 
Acts of Kindness. 


In the intercourse of social life, it is 
by little acts of watchful kindness, re- 
curring daily and hourly — and oppor- 
tunities of doing kindnesses, if sought 
for, are forever starting up, —it is by 
words, by tones, by gestures, by looks, 
that affection is won and preserved. He 
who neglects these trifles, yet boasts that, 
whenever a great sacrifice is called for, 
he shall be ready to make it, will rarely 
be loved. The likelihood is, that he 
will not make it; and if he does, it will 
be much rather for his own sake, than 
for his neighbor’s. Many persons in- 
deed, are said to be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish! but they who are penny- 
foolish will hardly be pound-wise ; al- 
though selfish vanity may now and then 
for a moment get the better of selfish in- 
dolence. 


Putuir, king of Macedon, seeing the 
extent of his body traced on the dust 
where he had fallen, exclaimed, “ Great 
God! how small a place do we occupy 
in the universe ! ” 


A Man one day came to Diogenes, to 
consult him respecting the hour at ere 
he ought to eat; “If thou art rich, 
replied Diogenes, “ eat when thou wilt 
if poor, when thou canst.” 


Goop fences make good neighbors. 
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The Arctic Seas. 


CHAPTER I. 


A Patnrvt interest attaches to every- 
thing relating to the Arctic Seas; for 
somewhere in that wilderness of ice and 
dreariness, the ill-starred expedition, un- 
der Sir John Franklin, which left 
Southampton, England, in the spring of 
1845, is dragging out a forlorn exist- 
ence, or has perished during the freez- 


ing gloom of a Polar night, leaving no 
solitary survivor, to make known to 
breaking hearts, the fearful tale of their 
end. 

A strong desire to aid them, if alive, 
or learn their fate, if dead, has prompt- 
ed the fitting out of a number of expe- 
ditions, to explore the icy region Sir 
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John proposed penetrating. The graves 
of three sailors have been found, and a 
coarse finger-board, pointing westward. 
Ships have sailed on through innumera- 
ble obstacles, in the direction indicated, 
until, being surrounded with movins 
masses of ice, they have been drifted 
back, with a force it were yain to op- 


pose. 
Sir John was instructed to throw over 


Aided by a wealthy London merchant, 
he fitted out a steam-vessel, called the 
Victory, with every requisite for a Po- 
lar voyage. After some delays and dis- 
appointments, chiefly from the defective 
state of the boiler and other parts of the 
steam-engine, the captain reached Baf- 
fin’s Bay — visited the Danish settle- 
ment of Helsteinberg, on the coast of 
Greenland, and entered Lancaster’s 


a sealed bottle, with the particulars of|Sound. He sailed down Prince Regent’s 


his present position every day. Not a 
bottle has ever been found. 

But if the Erubus and Terror have 
been wrecked, it may be asked, why has 
no fragment ever been found? One 
single broken beam from the keel, would 
seal their now uncertain fate. The 
thought that they may have advanced 
into the open sea beyond the icebergs of 
Wellington Channel, and have proceed- 
ed towards the Siberian coast, to the 
north of Asia, is giving an impetus to 
new expeditions to enter the Arctic 
Ocean at Behrings’ Strait, and cruise 
along westward. 

When we contemplate the sufferings 
and privations of the adventurers, who 
peril so much to make new discoveries, 
we cannot sit down in the comfort and 
safety of our own pleasant homes, and 
prize too highly the continued compan- 
ionship of families and dear friends. 

An attempt to discover the long- 
sought north-west passage from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, was made by Capt. 
Ross, in 1829. The narrative of the 
voyage abounds in striking incidents. 


Inlet to the spot where Capt. Perry’s 
ship, the Fury, had been wrecked four 
years before. Her crew had returned to 
England in the Hecla, and as this ves- 
sel could not contain all her stores, they 
were necessarily abandoned, after hav- 
ing been piled upon the beach in regu- 
lar order. Capt. Ross had obtained 
from Government permission to make 
use of them, and he landed, and found 
them in a good state of preservation. Of 
the tents, one, only, was left entire. It 
was evident. that the bears and foxes had 
made frequent visits to the spot; but 
the strongly soldered canisters had been 
proof against their jaws and sharp noses; 
and, although the provisions had been 
exposed to all weathers, they had not 
suffered in the slightest degree, One 
hot, summer’s sun of our latitude would 
have done more mischief than all the 
storms of the Polar sky. 

Besides preserved meat and vegeta- 
bles, there were bread, flour, sugar, co- 
coa, lime-juice and pickles. They took 
on board the Victory enough of these 
stores with their own, to last two years 
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and a quarter, by which time they ex- 
pected to return to England. Vain 
hope! only to end in long suffering and 
disappointment. However, the party 
were put in excellent spirits at finding 
in an abandoned region of solitude, and 
ice, and rocks, a ready supply for all 
their wants, collected in one spot, ready 
for shipment, and free of cost. Having 
thus provided themselves, they proceed- 
ed on their voyage, down Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet, at the southern portion of 
which they hoped to find a passage west- 
ward, 

The winter of 1829 was unusually 
mild (!) in that part of the world, 
and the sea being comparatively free 
from ice, the Victory reached the bot- 
tom of the Inlet before the winter set 
in without any great difficulty. By the 
8th of October, however, the ice had 
gathered round them and they were fast 
frozen in ! 

“There was not,” writes the captain, 
“an atom of clear water to be seen any- 
where, and, excepting the occasional dark 
points of a protruding rock, nothing but 
one dazzling and monotonous, dull and 
wearisome extent of snow was visible all 
round the horizon in the direction of the 
land. It was, indeed, a dull prospect, 
amid all its brilliancy. This land—this 
land of ice and snow— has ever been, 
and ever will be, a dull, dreary, heart- 
sinking, monotonous waste, under the in- 
fluence of which every mind is paralyz- 
ed; ceasing to care or think, as it ceas- 
es to feel what might,—did it occur but 
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once, or last but a day,—stimulate us 
by its novelty, for it is but a view of 
uniformity, and silence, and death.” 

However, though the captain wrote 
thus dismally, he took every precaution 
to preserve the health and spirits of his 
men, and with good success. The rig- 
ging of the ship wastakendown ; a roof, 
with canvass sides hanging below the 
ship’s bulwarks, was built over the deck, 
and under this the men might take ex- 
ercise, when the weather was too severe 
and boisterous to permit their leaving 
the ship with safety. Pipes were ar- 
ranged both to warm and ventilate the 
interior of the ship. The men’s ham- 
mocks were taken down at six in the 
morning, and hung up at ten at night. 

The lower deck being the dwelling- 
floor, it was covered with hot sand eve- 
ry morning, and scrubbed till eight 
o’clock, when they breakfasted. The 
upper deck having been covered with 
snow two anda half feet thick, was 
trodden down till it became a solid mass 
of ice, and was then sprinkled with sand. 
At six o’clock every evening the sailors 
attended school, in which the officers offi- 
ciated as teachers ; and the captain states 
that the men seemed to feel that they 
all belonged to one family, evincing mu- 
tual kindness, with a regularity and 
tranquility of behavior not very general 
on board ship. 

Early in January, 1830, their soli- 
tude was interrupted by the visits of 
some Esquimaux, the wandering inhab- 
itants of this frozen land; for, strange 
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as it may appear to us, there are actual-| ball of wood or ivory at one end, and a 
ly people who love this country as their | point of horn at the other. On examin- 
father-land—who are born and pass their | ing the shafts of these rude spears they 
lives in these solitudes, doubtless enjoy-| were found to be composed of a number 
ing as much happiness as if this region | of small pieces of wood, very neatly join- 
were the brightest, sunniest spot on/|ed together, and bound with sinews; for 
earth. The Esquimaux are a simple-| where no trees grow they are obliged to 
hearted, harmless people, with broad,| resort to these contrivances. During 
good humored, healthy faces. the summer great quantities of drift- 
There were thirty-one in this party, | wood float along the shores of the Polar 
of whom the eldest, Illicta, was sixty-| seas, and this is eagerly collected by the 
five years old ; six others between forty | Esquimaux for fuel and other uses. This 
and fifty; twenty between forty and| wood probably grew for the most part 
twenty, the number being made up by|on the banks of some of the American 
four boys. Two were lame, and, with| rivers which flow in the Polar seas— 
the old man, were drawn by the others|some of it may even be brought down 
in sledges. They were all well-dressed, | the rivers of the north-east coast of Asia. 
chiefly in handsome deer-skins, the up-| However, from whatever quarter it 
per garments being double, and encir-|comes, it is borne to and fro by the 
cling the body, reaching in front from|winds and the currents, until, being 
the chin to the middle of the thigh, and| caught in some of the numerous bays 
having a cape behind to draw over the | that indent these coasts, it falls into the 
head ; the sleeves covered the fingers, | hands of the Esquimaux. 
and, of the two skins that composed this} [ny the next chapter we shall visit an 
garment, one had the hair next the body, Esquimaux village, and the wonderful 
and the other in the reverse direction. spot known as the Magnetic Pole. You 
They each wore two pair of boots, with | wil] be interested in following Capt. Ross 
the hairy side turned inwards, and above | jn his adventures. 
them deer-skin trowsers, reaching very (To be Continued.) 
low on the leg; beside which, some of 
them had shoes outside of their boots, 
and trowsers of seal, instead of deer-skin. 
And a very snug suit you will think this 
must have been for such a frozen climate. 
Under such a heap of clothing they ap- 
peared much larger than they really 
were. All of them bore spears, looking 
not much unlike a walking-stick, with a 





























A Foot, says the Arab proverb, may 
be known by six things; anger without 
cause, speech without profit, change 
without motive, inquiry without object, 
putting trust in a stranger, and not 
knowing his friends from his foes. 











A VISIT TO THREE RIVERS, 


A Visit to Three Rivers. 


H. , Nov. 15, 1851. 


My Youne Frrenps : 

I am going to tell you ina very fa- 
miliar way about my ride to Three Rivy- 
ers, during the first winter of my resi- 
dence in Canada. We left our home 
one bright, cold morning, and, taking a 
northerly course, proceeded through an 
uneven country, some twenty or thirty 
miles. We passed through Kingsley, 
where, for the first time, I saw a Catho- 
lic cross by the roadside, and a grave- 
yard filled with little crosses, each one 
of which was placed at the head of a 
grave. We next came to Drummonds- 
ville, and thence to Grantham, where 
we found a specimen of Yankee enter- 


prize. In the midst of a dense forest of 


pine, &e., six miles from any other set- 
tlement, was a busy, bustling little place, 
consisting of a large steam saw-mill, a 
store, barns, shops, and a few small 


dwellings built of logs. We went into 
one of the latter, where we found two 
ladies from Maine. They were the wife 
and sister of one of the owners of the 
mill, and had lived there six or eight 
months. I was the first lady they had 
seen since they came there who could 
speak or understand English. They 
saw none but Canadian women, and 
were shut away from all the refinement 
or social enjoyments of life. Though 
they cheerfully performed the duties of 
their station, they longed for the pleas- 
ures of their loved New England home, 
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Leaving Grantham, our road was 
straight and smooth, and the country 
more uniform and even. We were get- 
ting into the “ French country,” where 
we saw long rows of log cottages. They 
were all very similar in appearance and 
size. Many had plain wooden shutters 
outside the windows, and they were all 
very close and warm. The windows 
opened perpendicularly in the middle, 
and when closed, are very tight. I saw 
very beautiful house-plants in almost 
every dwelling; and, to the poorest, a 
cheerful aspect was given by the bright 
flowers and green leaves of their pet 
plants. 

The dress of the French peasantry 
differs from that of New Englanders of 
the same class. In summer, the women 
wear a stuff petticoat of cotton and 
wool, blue and white striped, and some- 
times of other colors. Over this, a ging- 
ham or calico short dress, reaching a 
little below the waist. A cotton ker- 
chief about the neck, an apron, a white 
or chintz cap, surmounted by a large 
straw hat, complete the dress. In win- 
ter, the addition of a thick eloth coat, a 
shawl, and fur bonnet, instead of the 
straw hat, with warm stockings and 
leather mocassins, is the only difference 
to be observed. In summer, the men 
are clad in home-made tow cloth gar- 
ments; in winter, their dress is of coarse 
gray or mixed woolen cloth. | To their 
overcoats is attached a hood, which in 
cold or stormy weather is drawn over 
the head, A red sash is usually tied 
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around the waist, and on the head is 
worn a large fur cap, or one of knit 
woolen yarn. ‘The latter are very com- 
mon, being generally blue or scarlet. 
When drawn on to the head, they are 
stretched a little, and being longer than 
necessary, the top falls over to one side, 
or stands erect, forming a poifit. All 
wear mocassins, and at every house may 
be s@en one or more pairs of wooden 
shoes which are worn in wet weather. 
Our next stopping-place was at St. 
Francis, a village about six miles above 
the mouth of the St. Francis River. 
We found comfortable lodgings in the 
house of a thrifty farmer, Mons. Plum- 
medore,* Here was another large steam 
saw-mill, then owned by gentlemen living 
at Springfield, Mass. Their agent re- 
siding at St. Francis, gave us a kind 
welcome, and such attention as was very 
acceptable, after a long cold ride. On 
the opposite side of the river is an Indian 
village, inhabited by the St. Francis 
tribe. They were once one of the most 
numerous and powerful tribes in Canada. 
It is the same tribe that, with the 
French, went to Deerfield, Mass., many 
years ago, set fire to the place, and car- 
ried captives to Canada, They are now 
reduced to about the number of three 
hundred, Till within fifteen or twenty 
years, they professed the Roman Catho- 
lie faith, and were entirely under the 
influence of the “ Priests.” There was 
one exception, however. Peter Paul 
Osunkirhine, in consequence of his inter- 


course with English people, learned his 


inferiority, and determined to obtain an 
education. His mother was a Mohegan; 
his father, a chief of the St. Francis 
tribe. Till twenty years of age, he wore 
his “ blanket,” and lived as Indians do, 
by hunting and fishing. He at that time 
assnmed the English costuine, and went 
to Hanover, N. H. At that place is an 
institution ealled the ‘ Moore Charity 
School,” founded eighty or ninety years 
ago, for the education of Indian youth, 
Peter remained there at different inter- 
vals to the amount of four or five years. 
He then renounced the Roman Catholic 
religion, became a Protestant, and united 
with the Dartmouth College Church. 
When he returned to Canada, he com- 
menced his efforts to instruct his tribe. 
He prepared an Indian alphabet, a spell- 
ing book, and some other small works. 
These he was enabled to get printed by 
the aid of the American Board. He at 
first taught a government school. He 
was afterwards licensed to preach. The 
result of his labors has been favorable, 
At the time we were there, about fifty 
had renounced the Catholic belief, and 
become interested in the education of 
their children. There is a stone church 
in the village, where the Roman Catho- 
lics worship ; and through the efforts of 
Peter, and the assistance of friends 
abroad, a small Protestant Chapel has 
been built. During our stay, we at- 
tended the dedication of the Chapel, 
and the organization of a Protestant In- 
dian Church. ‘Th® exercises were con- 


ducted in English, by different clergy- 
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men, and interpreted by Peter, sentence} There are some handsome mansions 
by sentence. owned by English gentlemen, but the 

Peter’s wife had spent a year at Bur-| inhabitants are mostly French. We 
lington, Vt., where she was instructed| there met with an old man, who had 
in the English language and customs.| been notorious in his early days as a 
She was the only squaw who then wore) counterfeiter, and for other mischief, 
the English dress. The occasion was| He invited us to go with him, and call 
one of great interest; but Peter has/upon his daughter, who isa Nun. As 
found it hard overcoming the old habits|{ had never visited a convent, we ac- 
of the Indians. They love the life of| cepted his invitation, but were only ad- 


the hunter, which leads them to be absent 
for several months during the warm 
weather, and he loses his influence over 
them. Those readers, who have access 
to the Missionary Herald, will find this 
missionary mentioned under the head of 
“ Abernaquois Indians.” 

From St. Francis, we went to La 
Baie, which may be described as one 
continuous village, extending eight or ten 
miles in one direction, and, for the most 
part, on one straight street. The French 
are very social. They like to live near 
together, and their land is divided into 
long, narrow strips, running back from 
the main road. La Baie lies near Lake 
St. Peters, which is formed by the 
widening of the St. Lawrence. We 
crossed the mouth of the lake on the 
ice, where it was about nine miles from 
shore to shore, our course being some- 
what circuitous, to avoid the “* openings.” 
We again had a ride of eight or ten 
miles through a place similar to La 
Baie, on the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence, which brought us to Three Rivers. 
This is rather a pretty place, about half 
way between Montreal and Quebec. 


mitted to a small vestibule, where we 
conversed with a lady through a grate. 
She had been a nun twenty-one years, 
and seemed very social, and even mirth- 
ful. Our stay at Three Rivers was 
short. We returned by the way of Ni- 
colet village, which is nearly opposite 
Three Rivers, and below La Baie. At 
Nicolet is a large Cathedral, and a 
Roman Catholic College. It is one of 
the prettiest French villages we saw. 
Leaving Nicolet, we went up the Nico- 
let River, sixteen miles on the ice, seeing 
only woods on each side. After a 
night’s rest with a Scotch family in a 
log house, we proceeded in a direct 
course towards our home. Our road 
being wholly through the forest, till 
near our journey’s end, presented very 
little variety. It was one long, clean, 
smooth road, silent and lonely. We saw 
nobody, heard no sounds, and enjoyed 
the warmth and comfort of our own 
quiet dwelling all the better for having 
left it for a few days. 


From your friend, 


SILLA. 
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Be Kind to the Old. 


Be kind to those who are in the au- 
tumn of life, for thou knowest not what 
sufferings they may have endured, how 
much it may still be their portion to 
bear. Are they querulous and unrea- 
sonable ? Allow not thine anger to kin- 
dle against them ; rebuke them not, for, 
doubtless, many and severe have been 
the crosses and trials of early years, and 
perchance their dispositions, in the 
“spring-time of life,” were more gentle 
and flexible than thine own. Do they 
require aid of thee? then render it cheer- 
fully, and forget not that the time may 
come, when thou mayest desire the same 
assistance from others, that now thou 
renderest unto them. Do all that is 
needful to the old, and do it with alac- 
rity; and think it not hard if much is 
required at thy hand; lest, when age 
has set its seal upon thy brow, and filled 
thy limbs with trembling, there may be 
found those who will wait upon thee un- 
willingly, and who will feel relieved 
when the coffin lid has covered thy face 
forever. 


—_———_—- 


No Efforts to do Good are 
Lost. 


I nave heard of some seeds which 
will sleep in the earth for ages, and I 
have read of the young of certain insects 
which lie in a state like death for eighty 
years together, and yet when the hand 


that scattered the seed had been mingled 
with the dust, and when the insect that 
had deposited the young had ended its 
flight for generations, the seed would 
come forth a forest of mighty trees, and 
the slumbering insect would wake to 
life, and become the mother of an end- 
less multitude. And so it may be with 
us. We are scattering the seeds of 
knowledge, and goodness, and immortal- 
ity, but we see not the seed spring 
forth. Our instructions seem to be for- 
gotten; the fruits of our liberality seem 
to have perished, and our labors appear 
to have been in vain. Be of good cour- 
age; the seed is still in the earth unde- 
cayed, and the time will come when it 
shall spring forth, and yield a plenteous 
harvest. It is watched over by the God 
of heaven, and not a seed shall perish. 


Int Houmor.—Never do anything that 
can denote an angry mind ; foralthough 
everybody is born with a certain degree 
of passion, and from untoward circum- 
stances will sometimes feel its operation, 
and be, what they call “ out of humor,” 
yet a sensible man or woman will never 
allow it to be discovered. Check and 
restrain it; never make any determina- 
tion until you find it has subsided ; and 
always avoid saying anything that you 
may wish unsaid.—Lord Collingwood. 


The river Bravo del Norte is twelve 
hnndred miles in length, 
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flection will never make a scholar. 







nite of a part. So with the children. 






tion. 





sufficient knowledge. Who is the suc- 
cessful man? He who thinks, 
the distinguished professional man? He 
who reflects and investigates. And who 
is the enviable scholar? the book-worm ? 
Ask Newton, with his apple, Watt, with 
his engine, or Franklin and Morse, with 
the kite and lightning, and they will tell 
you, as all history portrays, that knowl- 
edge comes only after close, vigilant 
thought. Show me that boy who is re- 
served, thoughtful, and inquisitive, and 
when he comes to manhood, I will point 
out to you an intellect; or the boy who 
sees beauty in nature, and admires na- 
ture for its beauty and instruction, and 
I will show you a store of intellectual 
brightness.— Selected. 
















Tue most agreeable conversation is 
enjoyed with persons of undoubted in- 
tegrity, who speak without any inten- 
tion to deceive, and hear without a dis” 
position to betray. 
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Children taught to Think. 


Srupy, and the means of study, are 
indispensable ; but all study and no re- 
A 
man may read a monument of books,and 
never know the more, because, knowing 
but little of all, he knows nothing defi- 


They should obtain the faculty of reflec- 
Moderate study, and rigid, scruti- 
nizing thought, will bring a child any 


Whois 
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Ir has been often remarked that peo- 
ple are “ never too old to learn.” Now, 
although I have always fully believed 
this maxim, I have, within a few years 
past, since I began to cater for my 
young readers, had this truth impressed 
upon my mind. I remember once read- 
ing of a man who pretended to tell the 
character of a person by the letters he 
or she should write. I remember at 
that time setting the fellow down as a 
humbug; but I am not sure that I was 
not a little hasty. In fact, I begin to 
believe that he was not so much out of 
the way after all; and that a person’s 
character to a certain extent, and that 
by no means very limited, can be 
told in that manner. Doubtless this 
change has been brought about in my 
mind by the great numbers of let- 
ters I am receiving from my correspon- 
dents daily. Many write to me regular- 
ly every month, some not so often, some 
oftener. Many letters I receive I can 
tell by the handwriting, who they are 
from without opening. Does this appear 
incredible to you? Why, you can tell 
in a moment if you hear any of your 
schoolmates talking among themselves, 
what kind of “fellows” they are. If 


one is overbearing and hasty, and uses 
expressions calculated to hurt the feel- 
ings of his comrades, you set him down’ 
asa bad boy. If another, on the con- 
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trary, is mild and peaceable in his de- 
portment, civil to you in his manner and 
language, and anxious to cultivate your 
good will, why, you know it at once. 
Why is it not so with a letter, or letters, 
which, after all, are but action and lan- 
guage recorded? It is true you do not 
have the manner in the latter case, and 
cannot therefore judge with that certain- 
ty and precision you can in the other ; 
but I am inclined to think, nevertheless, 
that you can guess pretty near some- 
times. 

I want you all to think of this, and if 
you conclude that there is anything 
worth notice in what I have mentioned, 
try and realize how important it is that 
you should learn to write only such let- 
ters as shall give them with whom you 
correspond a good opinion of your char- 
acter. Ofcourse I mean to have you 
become good and pleasant men and wo- 
men, and then, you know, if my theory 
holds good, you would be sure to write 
good letters. 

Were I to be deprived of the nume- 
rous letters I am constantly receiving 
from my friends, more than half of my 
gratification as an editor, would be lost. 
Aside from this, I really think that to 
be able to write a neat, correctly spelt, 
neatly worded letter, is one of the most 
valuable accomplishments any boy or 
girl can have. 

But I must not sit here chatting all 
day. A. W. T. will see that his request 
has been complied with. The volume 
was sent by express. 


I acknowledge, with much gratitude, 
the following kind and complimentary 
letter from Mrs. A. G. H. I shall 
study to deserve a continuance of such 
regards and such good wishes. The 
volume for Hattie was delivered as re- 
quested. I shall look for the promised 
token, for I have not yet got past loving 
the good things of life. 


HT- , Vt., March 15th, 1852. 
DEAR Mr. Forrester, 

For some months past. your little corres- 
pondent, our daughter Hattie, has been at 
H , attending school. With pleasure 
I write you in her stead, and enclose two 
dollars, with the names of two new subscrib- 
ers for your excellent Magazine. Will you 
please send the back numbers and address 
as below. If you think Hattie entitled toa 
volume in consideration of these, and one 
more formerly sent, we should prefer that 
for 1851, if equally convenient. The bear- 
er of this will be so good as to take charge 
of it. 

We received your generous prize of two 
beautiful volumes, with much gratitude. It 
seemed really too bad to give the Bible, af- 
ter all. Your Magazine is always a wel- 
come visitor, and eagerly read by both pa- 
rents and children. Mark Forrester has 
long been a household word. We regard 
him as a personal friend, and to see him, 
and hear him, would be a great and never- 
to-be-forgotten pleasure. 

We have had a long, cold winter in Ver- 
mont, but the snow is at last dissolving into 
tears. Farmers are beginning to hang up 
their sap-buckets, and we expect before long 
to feast on their delicious maple sugar. We 
hope, dear sir, you will accept a taste, which 
we shall endeavor to send soon, as a small 
but sweet token of our love. 

Hattie would send many grateful thanks 
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were she here to-night. Receive them from 
her mother—and, though in haste, believe 
me, With much esteem, 
Sincerely yours, 
A—— G. H—. 


The following is very welcome. It is 
truly pleasant to see such harmony as is 
pictured below. And how much more 
so to see fumilies of children, instead of 


brutes, dwell together in unity. 
Brooklyn, March 24th, 1852 


My Dear Mr. Forrester, — 

Have you ever seen the ‘‘ happy family ” 
at Barnum’s Museum? I was very much 
amused the other day in watching the per- 
formances of the different animals contain- 
ed in the cage; pussy was taking a “ cat- 
nap ” by the side of a peaceable porcupine, 
(not the “ fretful ” one we read of ;) a moth- 
erly looking rabbit sat watching half-a-doz- 
en little baby guinea pigs, and the little red 
dog was sitting in a thoughtful position, 
when a change came o’er the spirit of their 
dreams, brought about by the unlooked-for 
descent of Jocko upon little Pompey’s back; 
the disturbance startled a pretty little brown 
and white rat, which had been industriously 
making a nest of hay, he left his occupation, 
and took shelter behind the cat; but soon 
recovering his serenity, he ran up her side, 
and snuggled himself comfortably down for 
asnooze. A little bird, also disturbed, flew 
up upon the back of a large white owl,which 
turned its head slowly round with a look of 
dignified astonishment ; but the little intru- 
der—nothing abashed—tipped its head on 
one side, and winked its little black eye with 
an “all right” sort of air, and Whitey re- 
sumed his composure, and his former posi- 
tion, with a very-well-satisfied-of-the-propri- 
ety-of-the-proceeding expression—little bird 
fell to playing fine tooth comb operations 
amongst Whitey’s feathers. 
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In the meantime, Jocko had appointed 
himself a committee of one to examine the 
bird-seed in a Ittile green pan; each pellet 
he rolled between his finger and thumb with 
the eye of a connoisseur, while the pigeons, 
magpies, and other fowls formed a solemn 
circle around him, and quictly watched the 
proceedings, until black Bob, the squirrel, 
assuming a tremendous quantum of locom- 
otion, boanced through their midst with a 
bound and a hop, by the dog, up the wires, 
over the owl, down on the cat, over the rab- 
bit, alongside of the porcupine, under the dog, 
and into the nest of guinea-pigs, where I left 
him ; the meeting on seeds adjourned, and 
so did, Yours, respectfully, 


SUSANNE. 


In regard to the other matter, cer- 
tainly,—not! As for instance, G-’a- 
Squeers, c-l-a-double-s ; verb active—to 
arrange. Nothing else, is there ? 


A very pretty piece of music will be 
found in this number, written for this 
work by L. B. P. The author says 
that “in onder that it may be sung with 
effect, one must imagine himself in the 
forest or grove, on a warm, sunny day 
in March or April. Presently the little 
chickadee alights ona tree near you. 
He runs up and down, and backwards 
and forwards, every now and then look- 
ing up and singing his long, musical 
‘dee dee,’ while he is answered by an- 
other—perhaps by two or three, from a 
neighboring tree. Soon he flies away 
singing his ‘chickadee dee dee,’ while 
others join in the chorus.” 

Robert W. H. is informed that his 
dollar came duly to hand. But what 
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cold weather he has up among those ; Of Demosthenes’ nephew, so well-known to 


mountains! Ugh! it made me shiver 
to hear about it. 

D. W. W.’s puzzle would need to be 
engraved. Letters may be directed ei- 
ther way with safety. There are oneor 
two errors in his transpositions ; for in- 
stance, must a pip hop; there seems to 
be one letter wanting. 

William H. J.’s letter is received. 
He must send the answers to puzzles, in 
all cases, so that all may be right. 

The following letter gives the answers 
to the puzzles, &c., in our last number, 
with one or two exceptions. I can hard- 
ly conceive it possible to fail of guessing 
Ada P.’s riddle, after making the first 
five letters, and knowing that the whole 
was a politician. 

Dear Mr. Forrester, : 

The following are the answers to puzzles 
&c., in the March number. 

ANNA’S TRANSPOSITION. 
RESOLVED BY SUSANNE. 
SCHEHERAZADE. 

ADA P.’S RESOLVED. 
KERENHAPPUCH. 
SARAH C.’S RESOLVED. 
CHUSAN RISHATHAIM. 

ADA P.’S RIDDLE “‘ GUESSED”’ AT. 
BY SUSANNE. 
DEMOCHARES. 

T wo-fifths of a demon is de, I feel sure 

And then M. will stand for the next fifty 
score. 

Well, now we'll add “nothing” expressed by 
“round O;” 

What the quadruped’s name is, I really 
don’t know! 

Unless we take hares, which will than give 
the name 


fame. 

I think that’s the answer—am not certain 
quite, 

Will somebody tell me if I have guessed 
right ? 


ANSWER TO SARAH C.’8 ENIGMA. 
The turkey and hen to one species belong, 
And prose is a language more common than 
song ; 

P’rhaps he who now reads this might think 
it were better, 

If the writer should stick more to prose in 
her letter ! 

"Tis true with my lines the sublime does not 
mingle, 

But I've great satisfaction in hearing them 
jingle. 

A nap we've “ had lately,” but was it quite 
fair, 

Not to indicate, somehow—that two words 
were there ? 

The one by whose help we are clothed, is a 
spinner, 

And shame is attendant on many a sinner ; 

Horsemanship is my whole, and when you've 


reflected, 
You'll see ’tis with generals closely connect- 
ed. SUSANNE. 


The answer to riddle No. 4, is Dex- 
ocrat. The answer to the charade by 
Susanne, is Lieut House. 

Susanne’s postcript, with the stray 5s, 
came just in time! M. F. had previ- 
ously supplied one that he had left on 
hand. As to that other matter, may 
Heayen’s richest blessings rest upon 
them. 

A. 8., Jr., sends in a correct answer 
to the 6th enigma, and properly adds: 
“It reminds me of General Israel Put- 
nam, who, when attacked by the British, 
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at Horse Neck, rushed down a ledge of 
rocks on horseback, and thereby escap- 


ed.” 
The letters from Lizzy H., H. E. 8., 


George A. S., O. H. W., M. L. 8., 
S. F. V. 6., Ellen T. W., H. F. S., 
have all been received. 

NEW PUZZLES, &c., &c. 


1.—ENIGMA, 


BY D. F. 
I am composed of sixteen letters: 
My 4, 11, 6, is a crowd. 
My 6, 7, 8, 2, is a place under ground. 
My 1, 5, 8, 13, is a building. 
My 16, 15, 3, 2, is a number. 
My 9, 10, 5, 8, 13, is a boy’s name. 
My 9, 7, 10, 2, is one of the elements. 
My whole is the name of a famous printer. 


2—PUZZLE, 
BY J. 8. 

Take one and fifty, and be sure 
You nothing place between ; 
Next add one-fifth of just a score, 

And then one-third of ten. 
Now add the whole at once to five, 
And if ’tis done with care, 
’T will make, as sure as I’m alive, 
A blossom sweet and fair. 
3.—ANAGRAMS, 
BY SUSANNE. 
. To a cold stone. 
. [lame rats. 
. Laid quiet. 
. Tis hiding us. 
. A cute trial. 
. L use no gun. 
4.—ENIGMA, 
BY O. H. Ww. 
My first is a body of water. 
My second is a vowel. 
My third, the disciples left to follow 
Christ. 
My whole is an instrument used in war. 


5.—ENIGMA, 
BY R. W. H. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 11, 2, 10, 12, was the name of a ty- 
rant, 
My 1, 2, 4, is an insect. 
My 1, 4, 9, 10, is an animal. 
My 7, 9, 8, is a mischievous animal. 
My 7, 9, 10, 8, is a useful article. 
My whole is the name of a General in the 
Revolution. 
6—TRANSPOSITION, 
BY MARY 8. Ww. 
AAAABHHHIKOR TT T V— 
A Bible Name. 


7.—ENIGMA. 
BY J. 

I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 3, 14, 13, is a species of potato. 

My 8, 2, 11, 7, is what many folks go af- 
ter. 

My 13, 5, 18, 6, 20, is one of the United 
States. 

My 17, 20, 6, 2, 1, 9, 16, is the name of 
an ancient queen. 

My 20, 6, 15, 9, 19, 20, is something of 
great strength. 

My 9, 10, 2, 6, is an article used by black- 
smiths. 

My 1, 20, 8, 15, 5, 10, is a man that has 
not much money. 

My 4, 9, 19, 18, 9, 19, 15, is what some 
people like to engage in. 

My 12, 5, 13, is a nickname. 

My whole is what young people are inter- 
ested in. 

7—PUZZLE. 

I am required to plant a grove, 

To satisfy the girl I love. 

This ample grove I must compose 

Of nineteen trees in nine straight rows; 

Five trees I must in each row place, 

Or never more can see her face ; 

Will some kind Tyro lend his aid, 

To satisfy this curious maid ? 





CHICKADEE’S SONG. 


A DUET 
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Though he still is lin-ger-ing, Yet with cheerful notes I'll sing, 
Welcome ! welcome ! gen - tle spring ; Gay-er nowthan e’er I'll sing, 
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Pee - dee, pee-dee, Yet with cheerful notes Pll sing, Chicka-deo-dee-dee. 
Pee - dee, pee-dee, Gayer now than e’er I’ll sing, Sat The ati 
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Now, amid the sins trees, Now, with care ra choose a bride, 
Gently sighs the vernal breeze, One, in whom I may confide ; 
While the many signs of spring Who will joy and comfort bring— 
Call me forth with joy to sing, While together we will sing, 

Pee dee, &c. Pee dee, &c. 

6 

Soon the leaflets will be seen, Then, in some old hollow tree, 
And the fields be dressed in green; | Safe, our little nest shall be ; 
Nature into life shall spring, While the woods with echoes ring, 
While in gladsome strains I’ll sing, | There together we will sing, 

Pee dee, &c, Pee dee, &e, 
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The Rescue: Story of the Cornwall Wreckers. 


Cornwatt is the most western coun-|having departed from one barbarous 
ty of England. It is celebrated at the} practice of their fathers. 
present day for its valuable tin mines.| The western extremity of Cornwall, 
Copper and silver ore, also, are found | extending so far into the sea, (the well- 
there. The people are among the rudest | known Land’s End,) presents dangerous 
and most uncultivated in Great Britain.| coasts to the mariner, At the time 
They deserve the credit, however, of}when England had been ravaged by 
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malities 
Saxon and Danish invaders, theexposed| Long ago we heard a Cornish tale 
inhabitants had themselves suffered by | which is not easily forgotten. 
being so near to the ocean. The foreign} After a sultry day the blood red sun 
gallies had sailed up their rivers, and| sank beneath a sea of crimson. As the 
oftentimes, putting the peaceful inhabi-|day-light faded, a dark bank of clouds 
tants to the sword, had carried off every-| rose in the west, and blotted out star 
thing upon which they could lay their | after star, almost before they had twin- 
hands. Such treatment, continued for} kled through the twilight. Anold man 
many years, so exasperated the Cornish|and his two children, whose dwelling 
people, that they began to look upon| was on the shore beneath the cliffs, 
every vessel which the storm threw] looked out upon the darkened face of 
upon their inhospitable coast, as their | the sea with an eager and anxious glance 
lawful prey. that swept the horizon, The old man 
Light-houses were not then in exist-| ad an absent son upon the deep, and a 


ence there, and navigation was attended fear came over him whenever a storm 
with many dangers. The inhabitants | ¥#% 7¢4T. 
derived so much advantage from the There had not been a breath of air 
spoils they had gathered, that there |*titring all day, but now low moaning 
sprang up a body of men called Wreck- foretold a rising gale, and the lightnings, 
ers. They could not wait for ordinary distant as yet and voiceless, glimmered 
misfortune to overtake their fellow-men | through the dark caverns of thick cloud 
upon the deep, but sought by decoys which overspread the sky, and deepened 
and false lights, to lure them to certain by momentary contrast, the solemn 
destruction upon the rocks, during nights blackness of the commend night. 
of fearful storm, The opposition of Far seaward, a faint strip of dull red 
some to this piratical course, seemed of sky in the horizon, revealed the tall 
little avail. masts of a gallant ship, which had been 
For many years this part of England all day slowly working her tedious way 
was regarded with fear, such horrible up the channel, on her homeward course. 


tales were told of those few bad men é The aay ean oor. 
and the children that followed them, ought of Jayne, who was perhaps, 


They had been suspected, many tim es, wild night, to find & watery. grave. But 
of having murdered the sailors who had |™* the ar y en mi ieee: a 
reached the shore but just alive, that|S°7 pa resoty 8 


they might have no one to dispute with ant Fup $0 fe mn anon * mile " 
them for whatever might be thrown fo | tants where the wind was blowing direc 


land ' ly across the channel. 
Other eyes had watched the ship for 
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hours before sunset, and chuckled with. 
delight as they saw, ere the last dim 
line of western light had faded, that she 
was gradually nearing the coast; and 
they noticed with horrid glee, the 
threatenings of the coming storm. They 
brought out a lantern arid fastened it to 
the head of a miserable horse, and then 
led the animal backwards and forwards 
upon the top of the cliff, to give to the 
bewildered seamen the impression that it 
was the light of a tall ship towards 
which they might drift in safety. 

By this time the lightning flashed 
frequent and fierce ; the thunder rolled 
and rattled overhead — the rain poured 
down like a flood, and the sea, which al] 
the day long had heaved sluggishly, and 
broke heavily upon the rocks, was now 
roused into fury by the rising gale 


which swept along its bosom. 

Still the wretch led the horse back- 
wards and forwards upon the cliffs, ever 
and anon looking keenly and anxiously 
upon the raging sea beneath, Hark!— 
surely that thunder came not from the 
clouds! that flash was no lightning 


stroke! It is— yes — it is the cannon 
of the fated ship, the well-known signal 
of distress! and the wretch rejoiced 
that his decoy-light had answered its ob- 
ject. 

Margaret and Ralph heard that gun, 
They saw the treacherous light from 
afar, and Margaret, the stronger of the 
two, clenched the heavy club in her 
hand as she drew near, and dealt the 
remorseless villain a powerful blow, 
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which sent him rolling upon the stones. 

Again and again that cannon boomed 
along the waters; for, all too late, the 
mariners discover that they are embayed 
—that rocks and breakers are round 
them, and the gale is driving them 
quickly ashore! Again and again that 
gun is fired, and the men, waiting down 
at the shore, rejoice at the success of 
the stratagem. 

The children detach the light from 
the horse, and begin to descend the 
cliffs to the water’s edge. Soon there is 
heard a crash, louder than the strife of 
elements —a shriek! — far above the 
roar of waters, and the beach is strown 
with the fragments of the wreck, The 
hardened plunderers, with their torches, 
are fast at work ; the heaving billows 
toss an almost exhausted sailor at the 
feet of one of the men, who seizes a 
piece of the wreck to deal him a death- 
blow, when Margaret, just upon the 
sand, catches a glimpse of the sailor,and 
strikes the board from the hands of his 
enemy, and saves the life of her brother! 

Poor Jayne —it was he— slowly 
revives, He rises, by the aid of his 
sister and brother, and creeps away from 
the beach, and, half dragged by them, 
at last reaches the top of the cliff. Mar- 
garet then turned to the wreckers, and 
bade them beware how they were found 
with even a nail from the wreck, for if 
there is justice in Britain, they shall be 
exposed and suffer for this night’s work. 

The father soon meets his returning 
family. He clasps his long-absent son 
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gates of the city, whose inhabitants 
watched them from the walls, and 
thought it was intended as the idol of 
the Greeks. This horse was of such a 
size that twenty or thirty men could be 
concealed in the cavity of its body. It 
was mounted on wheels, and when com- 
pleted, appeared to the wondering Tro- 
jans to be an object of great veneration 
to the Greeks. On the approach of 
darkness, one day soon after the com- 
pletion of the horse, the Greeks wenton 
board of their ships as if about to give 
up the war and return to their country. 
Such was not their intention, however, 
for they had left the great horse filled 
with armed soldiers, and only made a 
feint of going away, that they might 
carry out the plan they had cunningly 
devised to entrap the unsuspecting Tro- 
jans. 

No sooner were the Greeks fairly on 
board their ships than the inhabitants of 
the city opened the gates, and rushed 
out to gratify their curiosity with a 
nearer view of the great horse; and s0 
well were they pleased with it, that they 
made fast to it with ropes and dragged 
it in triumph into the city. This was 
just what the Greeks had expected, and 
insured the success of their stratagem. 

When night had completely fallen, 
and the city was wrapped in sleep, the 
warriors issued from their hiding place 
and unbarred the city gates. Mean- 
time, their countrymen had disembarked 
from their ships, under cover of the dark- 
ness, and now entered the city, which 


in his arms. They reach their humble 
home, and when the spent sailor’s wet 
clothes are removed, a girdle heavy 
with gold, shows the gains he has se- 
cured, and now devotes to the comfort of 
those whom he leaves no more. 

The atrocities of the Cornwall wreck- 
ers soon became history. The persecu- 
tion which those were made to suffer, 
who slunk away from the withering re- 
buke of Margaret, on that fearful night, 
ended only with their lives. The coast 
is now provided with friendly light- 
houses. The steady lamps now guide 
vessels along to safe harbors, or out to 
the trackless sea. 
















Stratagem. 


Att the young readers of the Maga- 
zine have probably seen the word strata- 
gem, and perhaps understand its mean- 
ing; but I have thought the following 
incident from ancient history, as afford- 
ing a practical illustration of it, would 
prove interesting. 

The Greeks were at war with the 
Trojans, and had besieged their capital 
city of Troy, for nine successive years 
without success. The Grecks finally 
had recourse to the following stratagem, 
by means of which they gained the vic- 
tory for which they had so long battled 
in vain. 

They procured large timbers, and 
constructed an immense wooden horse 
on the open plain, in front of the great 


A JOURNAL. 


was thus captured with little difficulty, 
by means of a successful stratagem. 
This story is related in a grand old 
heroic poem, called the “ Iliad,” which 
was written by a blind poet, named Ho- 
mer. He lived many centuries before 
the birth of Christ. Troy was also 
called Illion, hence the name of the po- 
em. i. W. H. 


Claremont, NN. H. 


A Journal. 


I apviseE all my young friends, who 
do not, to keep a journal. Let them 
obtain some kind of a book — a common 
writing-book, if nothing better can be 
obtained — and make an entry every 
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fort in it to appear better, or wiser than 
you really are, it will not be worth the 
ink to you nor anybody else. The slight- 
est affectation always produces in me a 
choking sensation. I think others ad- 
mire sincerity, as well as I. 

A number of years ago, I saw an old 
man, whose age was approaching its fifth 
score, looking over a journal of his early 
life. The writing was handsome, al- 
though the paper was inferior and much 
thumbed. As he turned over leaf after 
leaf he seemed to be taking a glance 
backward, at the way he had travelled 
in pursuing his life’s long journey. I 
noticed him when his venerable counte- 
nance lighted with a smile, at the peru- 
sal of some gay incident, which trans- 
pired far back in the lapse of years. 


day, of the most interesting matters of} And again, too, I was moved as I saw 


their lives. If they are at school, there 
will be occasion for many pleasant no- 
tices. 

Something is always happening to 
write down. The memory cannot hold 
on upon all the pleasant things to which 
we may wish to. refer in after years. 
You will find great company in a large 
book-full of the record of your thoughts, 
when scenes and faces were fresh which 
are described. You will take delight, 
when you get accustomed to the exer- 
cise, in dashing off a page of easy gossip 
of the day, and it will amuse you more 
to read it, years hence, for being written 
in this natural manner. I hold a jour- 
nal should be the perfect reflection ot 
the writer’s mind. If there is any ef- 


him read on, ané his eye grow moist, 
and finally, brimming over, send down 
his cheek the relief of tears. 

He was wholly absorbed in that jour- 
nal, during the hours I spent in the 
family. I have never forgotten the ten- 
der-hearted old man. He has long been 
gathered to his fathers. 

To show you that I do not recom- 
mend what I do not practice myself, I 
will say that I have made most of my 
ups and downs in life a matter of record. 
As I always write for my own gratifica- 
tion, and those who are very dear to 
me, I do not very often consider how 
such and such paragraphs might relish 
to a stranger. 

Perhaps many of you have read the 
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French writer, Lamartine’s published 
journal. He had recited a portion of it 
to a friend connected with the press, and 
the consequence was that Lamartine re» 
ceived a very large offer to publish the 
whole. He would have spurned the 
proposal, but the old homestead, called 
Milly, which he had tried to retain as 
his own, having a thousand tender asso- 
ciations for its furrows and fountains, 
its groves and its shades ; the spot where 
he had heard a father’s counsel, and 
been blessed by a mother’s love — was 
about to pass out of his hands, for the 
want of means to discharge claims upon 
it. And so, after a painful deliberation, 
he decided to give to the world his jour- 
nal, and save to himself—his early 
home. 


The Arctic Seas, 


CHAPTER Ll. 


Carr. Ross invited the Esquimaux 
to the ship, which was an object of ad- 
miration to them. They examined 
every part with a child’s curiosity. 
Nothing to an Esquimaux seems more 
valuable than iron, and when Captain 
Ross presented them each with a piece 
of hoop iron, they were filled with joy 
and gratitude. They offered their 


spears to him in return, but seemed 
gratified that they were declined. 

The appearance of the Esquimaux, at 
this time, was good. They were all 


comfortably clothed, if not in the fine 
cloth worn in southern latitudes, at 
least in apparel capable of protecting 
their bodies against the inclemency and 
rigor of their climate. They had plump 
cheeks, and under their dark skins the 
rosy hue of health was plainly visible, 
Their good-natured faces were a regular 
oval; the eyes dark and approaching 
each other; the nose small, and the 
hair of jetty black. Their dresses were 
neatly made, and some pretended to be 
ornamented with fringes of small bones! 

Captain Ross ordered refreshments for 
his strange guests. They did not relish 
the preserved meat set before them, but 
upon being offered some oil, they drank 
it off with great delight. I have no 
doubt it would make my readers in the 
Southern States stare to see these peo- 
ple dispose of enormous quantities of 
blubber, and grease of every kind. The 
hunt for “‘ Muscadine grapes,” which a 
Mississippi subscriber says are so deli- 
cious, would hardly interest an Esqui- 
maux, even if he could “ ride on a spir- 
ited horse! ” 

The Esquimaux understands that a 
large use of oil and fat meats is the true 
secret of life in his frozen country ; and 
that the natives cannot live. without it, 
becoming soon diseased and dying, if put 
upon a vegetable diet. 

What a contrast does their life pre- 
sent, in this particular, to the customs 
of people living under milder skies. 
How repulsive does a meat diet seem in 
summer to the inhabitants of tropical 
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regions, Cooling fruits, deficient in the 
heating carbon which the Esquimaux 
craves, are the most grateful to the lan- 
guid appetite. The earth, too, like a 
careful mother, provides in abundance, 
for the varied necessities of all her chil- 
dren. 

Thus we find in tropical countries a 
profusion of vegetable productions, while 
the Greenlander finds sufficient food in 
the bears and seals, and whales, which 
throng his dreary land and icy waters. 

Uncivilized, and ignorant of the arts 
of life as these Northerners are, it is 
surprising how far they excel the trained 
European in many things. Take, for 
example, their huts. In two hours the 
Esquimaux will build a perfect shelter 
from the biting blast, with square blocks 
of snow! He makes even the cold, 
which renders everything not living, 
almost as hard as iron, subservient to 
his purpose. You will find his house a 
dome of solid masonry, of which every 
part is nicely fitted, and provided with 
a long, winding gallery, opening in a di- 
rection opposite to that from which the 
coldest winds blow. 

I know my young readers will be 
amused upon hearing that these people 
use the frozen bodies of fish to form a 
sledge oftentimes! They bind them to- 
gether ingeniously with the sinews of 
bears and deer, and thus form a car- 
riage upon which they may glide se- 
curely with their trusty dog-teams, over 
their bleak wilds. 

But to return to Captain Ross. . He 
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soon repaid the visit of the Indians, 
Their village consisted of twelve snow- 
huts which resembled inverted basins. 
Each hut had the long gallery mention- 
ed before ; and opposite to the entrance 
of the principal apartment, which was a 
circular dome, was a flooring of snow, 
raised about two and a half feet high, 
and covered with various skins. This 
formed the sleeping-place for the family. 
In one hut they saw the mistress of the 
house sitting near the lamp, which be- 
ing of moss and oil, gave sufficient flame 
to supply both light and heat. Over 
the lamp was the cooking-dish of stone, 
containing the flesh of deer and of seals, 
with oil. There seemed to be an abun- 
dance of provisions in their rude habita- 
tions. Some of the snow-huts had a 
single window, which consisted of a 
piece of thin ice set in the wall about 
half-way up, on the eastern side. 

Captain Ross found that these huts 
had been built but a few days. The 
little colony had evidently “ moved” in 
the depth of their terrible winter! 

Thus we see that these poor savages, 
without bricks, or wood, or glass, had 
made for themselves comfortable habita- 
tions, in less time than our carpenters 
would require to Jay out their grounds, 

During Captain Ross’s stay, this par- 
ty, as well as some others, frequently 
visited the ship, and made themselves 
very useful to the Englishmen in catch- 
ing fish and as guides. In payment for 
these services, they were well-pleased to 
receive files, needles, and chisels — in 
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short, iron in any shape, of which they 
fully appreciated the use and value. 

One poor native, whose name was 
Talluihu, had lost a leg, and was obliged 
to be drawn on sledges whenever the 
company moved from place to piace. 
The ship’s carpenter set to work and 
made him a wooden leg, with which he 
stumped about with great delight, at 
being once more upon his legs, and able 
to walk. 

In token of gratitude for this service, 
his wife, Tiriksiu, made Captain Ross a 
complete female dress, to carry to his 
far-off land. The suit was a first-rate 
specimen of Esquimaux tailoring; the 
skins being most carefully fitted, so that 
the colors of the fur should match ; 
while there was a fringe below, and a 
border of white around the hood and 
arm-holes. In return for this valuable 
present, the captain gave her a silk 
handkerchief, which attracted great ad- 
miration. 

Tiriksiu, also, gave them some useful 
geographical information ; she, in com- 
mon with many of the natives, perfectly 
understood the nature and object cf a 
chart. In fact, Ikmalik, one of the 
most intelligent among them, bad drawn 
for the captain’s use,a chart of the 
neighboring coasts; and Tiriksiu, on 
being shown it, marked, in addition, 
several islands, the places where food 
could be obtained, and where they had 
better rest on their journey. This in- 
formation was found afterwards to be 
remarkably correct. 


The sun at length began to appear 
above the horizon. The winter gradu- 
ally passed away ; — at least, so it would 
be considered in those regions, — and 
the Esquimaux departed to their sum- 
mer haunts. 

The ice gradually melted around the 
ship, to the great joy of the voyagers, 
who now made every preparation for 
sailing away. They watched anxiously, 
day after day, and week after week, but 
not until September did the Victory 
once more float in an open sea. They 
got under sail — advanced about three 
miles through the loose ice, when it 
united again, and blocked up the chan- 
nel by which they had hoped to escape ; 
— closed around the Victory, and once 
more were they bound in for another 
winter, to be passed in the same manner 
as the last, but with diminished hopes of 
success. 

In August, 1831, the Victory floated 
again — was towed out of harbor by the 
boats, and sailed four miles, when the 
adventurers were again blocked up in 
the ice, with the prospect of a third 
dreary winter before them. 

It was during the following winter 
and spring that numerous expeditions 
were made from the imprisoned ship. 
Little presented itself to encourage such 
excursions. But the spirit of the off- 
cers and men was hazardous and ven- 
turesome. Accordingly, they chased 
the small animals over immense fields of 
ragged ice— they dropped their lines 
through the frozen surface for fish, and 
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took note of everything — of every new 
phenomena of nature there, in hopes to 
give an interesting account, should they 
ever be delivered from the ice, and re- 
turn to England. 

During the saildown Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, the compass needle of the ship had 
been unsteady and wholly irregular. On 
one of these excursions from the Victory, 
under the direction of the nephew of 
the captain, across Boothia, the great 
North Magnetic Pole was discovered. 
Here the needle struggled to assume a 
vertical position. Carried around this 
remarkable spot, the North Pole of the 
needle turned still to it. Here was in- 
deed, a discovery! One, too, caleulat- 
ed to upset that beautiful theory, that 
that distant star, so far away in the 
boundless vault of the heavens, is the 
cause of the needle’s turning so stead- 
fastly to the geographical pole! Here 
were James Ross and his companions, 
twenty degrees south of that unseen lo- 
cality, upon the very spot where the 
needle clung as to a greater centre of 
attraction. 

The fact of the North Magnetic Pole 
being in Boothia, was thus established. 
All previous theories about the needle’s 
attraction, were therefore subject to 
some re-modelling. It has hardly been 
claimed since, that the needle, when far 
away from this spot, points towards it. 
For another cause, nearer and more 
powerful, is now supposed to be the ex- 
planation of the needle’s turning. 

It is supposed that there are currents 
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of electricity passing around the earth, 
from East to West, caused by the sun’s 
rays. Now the experiment has been a 
thousand times tried ; (see anarticle from 
“ B.,” page 144, vol. 1,) of sending a 
current of electricity through a coil of 
wire, under a magnetic needle. It is 
found, that whichever way the needle 
may be pointing, it will turn and stand 
across the coil — across the current of 
electricity. Now look at the compass 
needle. The currents pass from east to 
west, and the needle stands across, or at 
right angles to them, except when near 
the Magnetic Pole ; for there it obeys a 
power greater than the currents which 
are there quite feeble. 


Have I made this intelligible ? Wil? 
you ask your parents to look into it with 
you, the first leisure hour? You know 
you can make a cheap magnetic needle, 
by touching a fine cambric needle to a 
magnet, and then floating it upon water 
in a saucer. 

“Sink,” will it ? You try it, and see. 
More of this story in June. 

(To Le continued.) 


Trvuta.—Truth whether in or out of 
fashion, is the measure of knowledge 
and the business of the understanding ;. 
whatsoever is besides that, however au- 
thorized by consent, or recommended by 
rarity, is nothing but ignorance or some- 
thing worse. 
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shore, I felt glad that I was still here to 
explore and view so much so new to my 
untravelled eye. 
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rets the turbaned Muezzims were cal]. 
ing the people to prayer. 

The Turks are very ostentatious in 
their devotions. 

I was interested in the wild chant of 
“ Ta Allah lllah Allah, Mohammet re. 
sool Allah,” (there is but one God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet ;) which was 
sounded from tower to tower. I saw 
the people flocking to the numerous 
mosques. Here, as I have said, they 
kneel, facing towards Mecca, the birth- 
place of the founder of their religion, 
and throwing their bodies forward, and 
then half-rising they repeat over their 
prayers, with this alternate elevating 
and sinking of their heads. The appear- 
ance of the throng that are thus some- 
times bowing upon the pavements of the 
large mosques, is grotesque in the ex- 
treme. Yet they seem devout in their 
worship, and cling to its strange forms 
most tenaciously. 

One of my first excursions on foot, 
after my wound healed sufficiently to 
admit of walking, was with Elise, to see 
the 


Adventures of Tom Stead- 
fast. 
CHAPTER VY. 

I Exrrriencep a little sadness for an 
hour after the ship had gone. I was 
sorry that I was tosee no more of Peter. 
I found that I had become attached to 
the cabin boy. Now the morning breeze 
was bearing his vessel: away rapidly 
home. But as I lifted my eyes from 
the ground, and fixed them upon the 
objects of interest in the city, in whose 
midst I stood,—as I looked down the 
harbor of the Horn to the Bosphorus, 
and saw the Sultan’s palaces, and the 
beautiful buildings upon the Asiatic 
















DANCING DERVISHES, 


I was prejudiced against them before 
we reached the convent which they in- 
habited, Elise told me of their hypoc- 
risy and deception. 

I was hardly prepared for the order 
at the entrance, “to take off my boots.” 
Such was the demand. Elise kicked her 
light shoes a yard from her, and wicked- 
ly laughed at my confusion. I found 
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It was about sunset when I sought my 
temporary home. from the lofty mina- 
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this the custom, to enter all holy places 
without shoes, 


Upon coming into the room there ap- 
peared a novel spectacle, The solemni- 
ty (!) had commenced. One old der- 
vish stood upon a velvet mat at the op- 
posite side of the room, on his left were 
the musicians, and such music! Before 
him were the dancers. 

They at first promenaded the room. 
Nothing very strange in that; but it 
gave me a good opportunity to look at 
their deceitful faces. Presently, the 
“artists ” in the gallery got waked up, 
and my gentlemen quickened their steps. 
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their number, and throwing aside their 
green cloaks, they appeared in a costume 
somewhat feminine. As the music grew 
wilder and more deafening, the waltzing 
became bewilderingly rapid. They made 
the most vehement gestures, and whena 
drum was added to the din, I own I was 
getting a little distracted myself. 

Of course we had the privilege of in- 
creasing the pile of piasters, which were 
collected from among the excited specta- 
tors. I was glad to get my boots and 
escape from the convent. 
turn we strolled through 


Now they flew wildly around one of 
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ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL BAZAARS. 


I found this Bazaar an almost inter- 
minable archway, supported by hand- 
some columns, and crowded along the 
sides with heaps of goods which the mer- 
chants were importuning the visitors to 
buy. Carriages and horsemen mingled 
with those on foot. While Elise stopped 
to look at some muslin, which an Arme- 
nian held before her eyes, [ made a pur- 
chase of some dates and grapes to add to 
our evening meal, 

As we went on, I could see the fair 
Jadies cheapening goods at the stalls, and 


was reminded of that feature in our 


home trade, Indeed, it seemed that the 





gay inmates of more than one carriage 
had come on purpose to vex the poor 
traders. Packages after packages we 
saw unrolled before their eyes, and the 
beauties manifested the greatest con- 
tempt for the valuable articles. 

I took pleasure in pointing out to my 
pleasant guide, as we went on, various 
articles of American manufacture. 
Where has not the enterprise of our 
countrymen extended our commerce ? 
We saw household utensils without num- 
ber, from Yankee land. Bright blue 
pails tempted the passer-by. There 
were pumps, and lead pipes, and churns, 
and spades, and hoes, all reminding me 
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There are several English architects 
located in Constantinople, and their in- 
fluence is being made apparent in the 
tasteful dwellings which are springing 
up among the inconvenient and graceless 
habitations of the older citizens. The 
young Sultan encourages a more taste- 
ful architecture than that of his own 
people. He has one magnificent sum- 
mer palace which comes to the very 
edge of the Bosphorus on the Asiatic 
side. This portion of Constantinople is 
called Scutaria, and differs somewhat 
from the European portion. It is here 
that the caravans arrive and depart. 
Elise led me along one day after we had 
crossed over into Asia, to a. great ren- 
dezvous for the camels when in the 
city. I was much interested to see 
them in their natural condition. I had 
seen a camel before, it is true, but he 
was a wo-begone, dull creature, that 
hardly sustained my idea of a real “ ship 
of the desert.” 

But in this large yard of the hostelry 
I found some satisfactory specimens. 
They were mostly lying down. Their 
homely heads were held out as far from 
their bodies as long, flabby necks could 
extend them. Some of the Arabs in 
charge of them were brushing the dust 
off from the back of those lately arrived. 
Packs and piles of goods lay under the 
rude sheds which surrounded the yard. 
We saw some merchants bargaining for 
fall into this channel, beyond the city. |a lot, and shortly after two Arabs tried 
There is, also, quite a current setting | to rouse up their beasts to move off the 
towards Marmora from the Black Sea. ' purchases. I was full of pity for the 


forcibly of home. But Elise could not 
appreciate the quality of many of the 
American articles, as she was not ac- 
quainted with their use. I found I was 
at fault when asked to admire the rich 
shawls which had been so faboriously 
woven from the far-famed wool of Cash- 
mere. I could not tell, either, the use 
of the carvings in ivory, and the glitter- 
ing gems set in gold which we saw. So 
I asked Elise what these baubles were 
for, ina way to make her think I es- 
teemed them as of little value. 

“They are much used as presents, 
Tom,” said she; “and are worn as keep- 
sakes and ornaments by all. I hope 
you think the jewel I sometimes wear, 
becomes me ?” 

Elise pointed towards the brilliant 
which confined the silk scarf about her 
neck, 

{ replied, “you need few such, to 
always look well to me.” 

I enjoyed so much during this after- 
noon’s ramble, that on subsequent days 
I went out with Elise many times. We 
visited the burying-grounds on the out- 
skirts of the city ;—-we examined to- 
gether the ancient walls ;—we took 
long excursions in a boat upon the water. 
I was never done praising the harbor of 
Constantinople. The warehouses are 
built to the water’s edge, as there is no 
tide. There is a small current down 
the Golden Horn, as tributary streams 
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weary camels to be so soon disturbed 
after their long journey; for they 
seemed hardly able to rise with the load 
which was now put upon them. Elise 
asked the drivers if the poor beasts were 
not sick, or if the burden was not too 
great. How the fellows laughed at us. 

“No,” said one ; “ the camels always 
complain when they have anything put 
upon their backs. They will carry from 
seven hundred to a thousand pounds, 
and yet this grim old villain would like 
to bite me, if he could, for laying upon 
him a bale of silks,” 

That was another view of the matter, 
decidedly. I have since seen enough to 
confirm it. Perhaps the camel learns 
to practice deception from his drivers. 

(To be continued.) 


History of a Gold Dollar. 
CHAPTER II. 


Tue merchant had a happy home. 
The thought of its comfort and peace 
sustained him, often, in the harassing 
business of the day. The hours of eve- 
ning — all his own, with his dear fami- 
ly, were looked forward to with joy. 

The tea-things were removed, and 
little Ralph, who had played with the 
blossoms of some four years, drew out 
his papa’s slippers, from the closet 
drawer, and set away the boots, for 
which they were soon exchanged. Willie 
and he then climbed upon their father’s 








knees, and employed him in answering 
their questions and hearing their inno- 
cent prattle. 

The mother sat down with some work 
by the fire, and Clara’s blue eyes were 
bent upon a book from which her atten- 
tion was frequently diverted by the dia- 
logue going on near her, 

Mrs. Hammond remarked that the 
children had been unusually active that 
day, as the weather outside had been 
dull, and they were determined not to 
be so, in-doors. 

Ralph led off. “ Guess, papa, what 
I’ve made on a sate?” 

“T don’t know, my son! What have 
you ?” 

‘‘ A whole train of cars, engine and 
all!” 

“ Bravo, my fine boy! But would 
they go on the track ?” 

‘They did go. Willie and I tied on 
a string, and made the sate and train of 
cars go all around the room.” 

** Well done, well done! ” 

A moment’s pause. 

“Oh! papa, there has been a poor 
woman here to-day. She said she had 
two boys and three girls and nothing to 
give them for supper,” said Ralph, with 
great earnestness, 

‘And she told mamma, that their 
papa was dead,” added Willie, soberly. 

“ And what did mamma do for the 
poor, poor woman ?” said the interested 
father. 

‘‘ Mamma asked her name, and where 


she lived, and then gave her a basket of 
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things to carry home. Clara is going 
to-morrow to see her,” said Ralph. 

Mrs, Hammond gave some farther 
account of the poor widow, whose case 
she proposed inquiring into, 

“So Clara will call.on her to-mor- 
row?” said Mr. Hammond, 

“ T shall start earlier for school so as 
todoso. I think it dreadful that any 
should be so destitute during this pinch- 
ing weather. I hardly feel that I have 
a right to so many comforts, while inno- 
cent children actually suffer for food,” 
said the kind-hearted girl. 

Mr. Hammond made no reply. The 
children were still. They looked up 
and saw a tear moisten their father’s 
eye, who felt an emotion of gratitude for 
the words of his generous child. 

The next morning before he put on 
his coat to leave for his place of business, 
he took me from his wallet, where I had 
been removed with a few neighbors, 
from the bag, and handing me to his 
wife, said, ‘ Give this to Clara, and tell 
her to spend it to-day, as she pleases,” 
(To be continued.) 


Coasting in Russia. 


[Aunt Minnie, whose favor is more 
sunshine for our Magazine, sends a pleas- 
ant sliding story, with a picture, but as 
it is a lithograph, it is not “ available.” 
Here is the conclusion of her article. ] 

Did you ever hear how they “slide 
down hill” in Russia? Well, I will 
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tell you. They take some plank and 
timber and make a wooden hill. Water 
is then poured over the whole surface, 
which freezes, making a smooth, level 
surface for the coasters. This way is 
built wide enough for three sledges, and 
the sides are ornamented with two rows 
of beautiful evergreen fir-trees, which 
are illuminated on coasting nights with 
many lamps. 

The boys and girls assemble here, and 
even their fathers and mothers, too. 
They hang up their lamps — they toil 
up the steps to the summit, — they ar- 
range their little parties for the descent, 
— and, with merry shouts, off they go 
with the speed of arrows, down the glis- 
tening way, and then, on and on, over 
the smooth plain at the bottom. They 
now draw back their pretty fur-lined 
cars, and, warm with good-nature and 
exercise, are soon flying away behind 
some companions again. 

In this manner the old and the young 
join in this popular pastime. They con- 
tinue going “ once more ”’ til] the lights 
burn feebly, when all repair to a neigh- 
bor’s, where they refresh themsélves, 
and finally go merrily home. 

Aunt Minnie. 


He, whose first emotion on the view 
of an excellent production is to under- ° 
value it, will never have one of his own 
to show. 
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weary camels to be so soon disturbed 
after their long journey; for they 
seemed hardly able to rise with the load 
which was now put upon them. Elise 
asked the drivers if the poor beasts were 
not sick, or if the burden was not too 
great. How the fellows laughed at us. 

“‘ No,” said one ; ‘ the camels always 
complain when they have anything put 
upon their backs. They will carry from 
seven hundred to a thousand pounds, 
and yet this grim old villain would like 
to bite me, if he could, for laying upon 
him a bale of silks,” 

That was another view of the matter, 
decidedly. I have since seen enough to 
confirm it. Perhaps the camel learns 
to practice deception from his drivers. 

(To be continued.) 


History of a Gold Dollar. 
CHAPTER II. 


Tue merchant had a happy home. 
The thought of its comfort and peace 
sustained him, often, in the harassing 
business of the day. The hours of eve- 
ning — all his own, with his dear fami- 
ly, were looked forward to with joy. 

The tea-things were removed, and 
little Ralph, who had played with the 
blossoms of some four years, drew out 
his papa’s slippers, from the closet 
drawer, and set away the boots, for 
which they were soon exchanged. Willie 
and he then climbed upon their father’s 


knees, and employed him in answering 
their questions and hearing their inno- 
cent prattle. 

The mother sat down with some work 
by the fire, and Clara’s blue eyes were 
bent upon a book from which her atten- 
tion was frequently diverted by the dia- 
logue going on near her, 

Mrs. Hammond remarked that the 
children had been unusually active that 
day, as the weather outside had been 
dull, and they were determined not to 
be so, in-doors. 

Ralph led off. “ Guess, papa, what 
I’ve made on a sate?” 

“T don’t know, my son! What have 
you ?” 

‘‘ A whole train of cars, engine and 
all!” 

“ Bravo, my fine boy! But would 
they go on the track ?” 

“They did go. Willie and I tied on 
a string, and made the sate and train of 
cars go all around the room.” 

“« Well done, well done! ” 

A moment’s pause. 

“Oh! papa, there has been a poor 
woman here to-day. She said she had 
two boys and three girls and nothing to 
give them for supper,” said Ralph, with 
great earnestness, 

“ And she told mamma, that their 
papa was dead,” added Willie, soberly. 

“ And what did mamma do for the 
poor, poor woman ?” said the interested 
father. 

‘‘ Mamma asked her name, and where 


she lived, and then gave her a basket of 
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things to carry home. Clara is going 
to-morrow to see her,” said Ralph. 

Mrs. Hammond gave some farther 
account of the poor widow, whose case 
she proposed inquiring into, 

“So Clara will callon her to-mor- 
row?” said Mr. Hammond. 

“T shall start earlier for school so as 
todo so. I think it dreadful that any 
should be so destitute during this pinch- 
ing weather. I hardly feel that I have 
a right to so many comforts, while inno- 
cent children actually suffer for food,” 
said the kind-hearted girl. 

Mr. Hammond made no reply. The 
children were still. They looked up 
and saw a tear moisten their father’s 
eye, who felt an emotion of gratitude for 
the words of his generous child. 

The next morning before he put on 
his coat to leave for his place of business, 
he took me from his wallet, where I had 
been removed with a few neighbors, 
from the bag, and handing me to his 
wife, said, “‘ Give this to Clara, and tell 
her to spend it to-day, as she pleases.” 
(To be continued.) 


tell you. They take some plank and 
timber and make a wooden hill. Water 
is then poured over the whole surface, 
which freezes, making a smooth, level 
surface for the coasters. This way is 
built wide enough for three sledges, and 
the sides are ornamented with two rows 
of beautiful evergreen fir-trees, which 
are illuminated on coasting nights with 
many lamps. 

The boys and girls assemble here, and 
even their fathers and mothers, too. 
They hang up their lamps — they toil 
up the steps to the summit, — they ar- 
range their little parties for the descent, 
—and, with merry shouts, off they go 
with the speed of arrows, down the glis- 
tening way, and then, on and on, over 
the smooth plain at the bottom. They 
now draw back their pretty fur-lined 
cars, and, warm with good-nature and 
exercise, are soon flying away behind 
some companions again. 

In this manner the old and the young 
join in this popular pastime. They con- 
tinue going “ once more ” till the lights 
burn feebly, when all repair to a neigh- 
bor’s, where they refresh themsélves, 
and finally go merrily home. 

Aunt Minnie. 
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The Beautiful Country. 


Watrer and Helen have lately been 
out into the country, as far as their un- 
cle John’s, They came back with so 
much of that refreshing fragrance of 
“clover and honeysuckle” about them, 
that I almost sighed, myself, for a home 
in the green fields. 


Of course I have been informed about 
the excursion, which seems to have ex- 
panded the minds of the young people 
wonderfully. 


Walter seemed particularly impressed 
with the openness of the country, com- 
pared with the crowded city life we lead 
at home. There were privileges for kite- 
flying, and wheel-rolling and ball-bat- 
ting, which city boys are strangers to at 
their own homes. Now, Walter is in 
for all these popular diversions ; and so 


he begins a dialogue by saying, “It 
beats all what a deal of room they’ve got 
up there.” 

“ What do you mean, Walter?” 

“Why, uncle John’s cows have got a 
range over a field larger than all Boston 
Common. And there was another field 
adjoining, about as large, where there 
were a couple of two year old colts, that 
did nothing that I could see from morn- 
ing till night, but heel it from one end 
of the lot to the other. Room! why it 
seemed to me that uncle John’s farm 
was half as large as all Boston. I could 
not but think what a pity it was for s0 
many people to live here, where they 
can hardly turn around without knock- 
ing one another’s elbows, when there is 
so much spare ground in the country for 
cows and colts to run over.” 
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my boy.” 
Walter continued : 


snail it in 
“Ha! ha! ha! quite a good idea| Walter in all the freshness of its young 


life, that he was eloquent in showing 
how much happier a portion of “ our 


«“ Boston seems overrun. Every nook | fellow-citizens” might be, if located 


and corner is crammed with human be- 


near to the buds and blossoms. I be- 


ings. Ifan emigrant ship arrives —| lieve the boy is right. It is bad enough 


the Shamrock from Ireland, or the Pol- 


to be poor anywhere; but poverty 


ly from Amsterdam, a good portion of| brings a thicker gloom in the midst of 


the passengers stick here in Boston. 
They go a little deeper into some cellar, 
or a little higher into some garret, than 
any one has ever had courage to before, 
and there live with poverty, and want, 
and ill-health staring them in the face.” 

‘And you would have them do what, 
Walter ?” 

“ Pack off for the pure air and room 
of the country, sir. There are thou- 
sands of acres hardly cultivated at all 
in the country, which the thousands that 
are living here from hand to mouth, in 
most uncomfortable situations, might till 


the city’s throng than in the country. 
The expenses here are always large. If 
the income is scanty, there is great suf- 
fering. In the country much can be 
obtained fora trifle, which here costs 
dear. I know many a family worth but 
a few hundreds, who live respectably in 
the country, and no cruel landlord has. 
the power to eject them from their 
dwellings. They are adding to the value 
of their little homesteads, each year, and 
take a strong interest in every rod of 
ground because their own. 

I wish more such little estates could 


and support themselves comfortably. If} be in the possession of honest families, 


I know anything of physiology, (Walter 
commenced studying it last winter !) the 
miserable homes of many of the Boston 
poor are the hot-beds of disease.” 

Walter makes use of his “‘ New Eng- 
land Farmer” readings. 

“In what an improved condition,” 
continues the young reformer, “ might 
they place themselves, if they would 
honestly earn a small sum of money and 
get an acre or two of that field land, and 
build snug, cheap houses, and set out 
trees, and have good gardens, and plen- 
ty of healthy fruit and vegetables. ” 

So the beautiful country impressed 
10 


now living cramped and uncomfortable 
in crowded cities.. 

The country is indeed beautiful for 
all. I was born, myself, inthe country, 
and all the hurry, and bustle, and con- 
fusion of city life, has never dimmed my 
love for rural charms. 


Horz.—No evil is wholly evil! This: 
is one of the bright gleams of light that 
stream in upon all nights, even the dark- 
est. No evil is wholly evil. Behind 
the blackest cloud the sun shines ; or 
the stars.. 
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Quack Advertisements. 


Tr is one of the strangest things in 
the world how sensible men and women 
can be made dupes of, by those vaga- 
bonds who have art and deception 
enough about them, to write and print a 
parcel of nonsense in the shape of anad- 
vertisement, which the weakest mind 
among them must know to be ridiculous. 


Anything reasonable passes by the great- 
er part of this class. They would not 


for a moment listen to anything which 
could happen, by any shade of possibili- 


ty. But put before them something 


new, and evidently out of all probability, 
and forthwith it meets a ready notice 
and embrace from them. 

The other day, while waiting in a 
railroad station, not a great way off, the 
following precious document caught my 
eye. It was framed, and hung up con- 
spicuously in the gentlemen’s room. 

Notice to Inva.ips.—Dr. So-and-so 
begs to inform the citizens of —— and 
vicinity that, in consequence of his nu- 
merous engagements elsewhere, he shall 
be able to stop but one week in this 
place. Dr. So-and-so trusts that all 
persons who are afflicted with any dis- 
ease will lose no time, but call at his 
room at the hotel at once; where, part- 
ly through his great knowledge of com- 
plicated diseases, and partly through a 
mesmeric medium, he can, ina few min- 
ute’s examination, tell them the nature 
of the disease, and also what will in a 
short space effect a sure and speedy cure. 





Dr. So-and-so can also prescribe reme- 
dies for the sick that are absent, should 
he be correctly informed the direction in 
which they are at any given time, and 
see a lock of their hair. Fees, $1 00, 

There, boys and girls; there you 
have a correct copy of a * quack adver- 
tisement,” perhaps the best specimen to 
be found. It was copied verbatim, all 
but the name. Here is a strolling fel- 
low with a “ medium ” who pretends to 
tell by the looks of a lock of hair what 
disease you have, and what is wanted to 
effect a cure ! J 

I must confess the sight staggered me. 
I began rubbing my eyes, thinking that 
I must have made a mistake. But no. 
There it was, and xo nristake. I spoke 
to the ticket clerk, and asked him what 
success Mr. So-and-so had met with, in 
that place. 

“ Why, sir,” said he, and I will give 
the fellow credit for blushing when he 
said it, “the doctor has a pretty good 
run of patients. He has been here of 
and on for about a month, I can’t hear 
as how he has had any wonderful cures 
yet, but I suppose he will have some if 
he stays much longer.” 

“ People believe in his system, I sup- 
pose,” said I, inquiringly. 

“ Why, the fact is,” said the man, 
“there is an wltra class, that will be- 
lieve in a’most anything, if they see it 
in print. I don’t like the looks of the 
man and never did.” 

What mv informant meant by the 
“ ultra class,” I leave my young readers 
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guess pretty nearly a person’s character 
sometimes by the letters he or she might 
write ; but I never did say, I believed 
it could be done by looking at a lock of 
their hair ! 

I once heard a good story about a 
man who was forever under the impres- 
sion that he was very sick, I suppose 
he might be considered a monomaniac. 
Perhaps he was one of the awtra class 
spoken of above. But no matter, let 
me tell you the story. The man had 
unfortunately been attended by a physi- 
cian who did not understand his business, 
who dosed him as though he had been 
really an invalid. Of course, as this 
doctoring “ did no good,” as he expressed 
it, his friends sent for Dr. T , a fa- 
mous surgeon in a neighboring town, 
who waited upon him at once. After 
one or two visits, Dr. T , who was 
something of a wag, saw what the mat- 
ter was, and with a long face told his 
patient that he could do him no good,— 
that he must die. This plain language 
from a great doctor, of course threw the 
man into an almost fatal fright. The 
sweat rolled from his brow in great 
drops, and he begged the doctor in the 


most piteous tones to “ try something 
else,” 


“ Well,” said Dr. T , “there is 
one thing I can give you, but it’s a 
dreadful dangerous medicine ; and,” he 
added in a solemn tone, “I rarely give 
it except in extreme cases. It will ei- 

















to judge. Ibelieve I did venture the as-| ther kill or cure you in half an hour’s 
sertion some time since that one might | time.” 


“QO, try it—try it,” said the patient. 

Dr. T: did try it. He sent his 
assistant up with two brown bread pills, 
well powdered, which the man, after 
considerable hesitation, swallowed. Dr. 
T says he saw his patient about a 
week afterwards, chopping wood before 
his door, as he rode past. ‘I did not 
let him know me,” said he, “for I am 
sure [ should have laughed in his face if 
he had spoken to me.” 

Now, perhaps Dr. So-and-so might 
excuse himself by stating that a pa- 
tient’s belief has considerable to do with 
his being cured. Undoubtedly it does, 
in some cases. But they are extremely 
rare. At any rate, I think it necessary 
to exercise some sort of reason in these 
fictitious prescriptions. 








My eye caught another precious speci- 
men, a few days since, in the New York 
Tribune. Perhaps I may as well give 
my readers a part of it, just to give you 
a good chance to have a hearty laugh. 


** Secret or Beauty — How To pe Hanpsome. 


I can instruct any person how to be handsome. 

I teach how to make brown skin fair and clear. 

I teach how to change the sallow face into one of 
beauty. 

I teach how to make the wrinkled skin smooth, 

I teach how to make brown teeth as white as pearls. 

I teach how to make hard, brown hands, soft and 
white. 

I teach how to make the hair grow luxuriantly. 

I can hasten the growth of whiskers, moustaches. 

I teach how tohave bright and sparkling eyes. 

I teach how to preserve the eye-sight for life. 

I teach how to restore impaired eye-sight. 

I teach how to change gray hair toits original color, 

I teach how to change-the color of the hair as desired- 
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I teach how to make the hair soft, rich and glossy. 

I teach how to make the lips and cheeks red. 

I know the above are all perfectly harmless, 

I know they are all very cheap and pleasant. 

I know every person will like them on tril. 

I give directions to make and use these compounds. 

I know they are better than any advertised cos- 
metics, 

I ask ONLY ONE DOLLAR for all this informa- 
tion, 

Address M. LAVASSE, New York 


There, now the ugliest person among 
us has only to pay one dollar, and he 
can become handsome, if what Monsieur 
Lavasse says is true. And I have no 
doubt there are many who Jelieve him, 
and that he is in a fair way to become 
rich by dispensing to his customers this 
valuable remedy! for after all, it can- 
not be that such an advertisement would 
be continued month after month, unless 
it was a profitable speculation to its au- 
thor. 

If any of my readers should be unfor- 
tunate enough to wish, in spite of their 
better judgment, that they were posses- 
sors of a greater amount of beauty than 
that which God has given them, I would 
inform them that J “can instruct peo- 
ple how to be handsome,” and at a much 
cheaper rate than my friend Lavasse. 
And furthermore, I claim that my “ sys- 
tem ” is the best, of which my readers 
shall judge. And I would especially 
request all my young friends to try my 
method ; promising, in case a fair trial 
is made, that you will, when grown up, 
become a goodly company of handsome 
men and women. 

If you would have your skins “ fair 
and clear,” your “teeth as white as 


pearls,” and your face beautiful, and 
pleasant to look upon, be virtvovs, 
Be dutiful to your parents, kind and 
obliging to your schoolmates, and en- 
deavor to assist the unfortunate, so asto 
make their cloudy days pass pleasantly 
away. Let no unkind word fall from 
your lips, let no wicked act rest like a 
blot upon your memory. 

Would you have “rosy cheeks,” 
“sparkling eyes,” “softand glossy hair?” 
rise early in the morning; labor dili- 
gently during the business hours of the 
day; live temperately; keep your 
clothes and your person neat and clean. 
Try these remedies for a short time 
faithfully, and you will be surprised at 
your own beauty. Your parents and 
friends will look upon you with eyes as 
bright and sparkling as your own, and 
give you unmistakeable evidence that 
they take pleasure in your company,— 
that they look with pride upon you. 

My friend Lavasse has the advantage 
of me in one or two particulars. I do 
not know how to make hard hands soft, 
unless it is done by living a life of idle- 
ness, by loitering about, at once a plague 
to yourselves and every one else: but 
this I certainly should not advise. One 
thing however, is certain, if you follow 
my directions faithfully, nobody will 
notice your hard hands. 

Nor can [ tell how to “hasten the 
growth of whiskers and moustaches,” or 
at least I cannot make mine grow. 
When I go home at night sometimes, 
and attempt to kiss little Flo, she mut- 
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THE BLIND BOY. 


ters something about my beard being 
rough, which gives me a little hope, but 
before noon the next day I find my face 
smooth! So I think I must confess 
that, in this respect, M. Lavasse is be- 
fore me. 

But my system has a great advan- y 
tage over his in another light. If you gentleman replied. ‘ 
follow my directions as long as you live| Do it quickly, thea,” said the stran- 
you will be so very handsome that you| 8° “ for I have lost mine,” 
will be remembered for many years after We are a liable to forget to thank 
your bodies are laid in tke cold ground. God for his common mercies, whose 
And when your limbs are trembling with value we can never duly know till we 


age — for such a time will come to some have felt their loss. Did the young 
of you — when your locks are white as reader ever thank God for his eyesight ? 


the driven snow, as white as mine are — The following story will remind him of 


nobody will seem to notice it. Do you| that duty. 
not love that old lady sitting by the fire} | Once there was a little boy in Scot- 
knitting? or that old gentleman who | land, about eight years old, who took 
speaks so many kind words to you? [| the small-pox ; and, when he grew bet- 
dare say you do not like them the less| ter, it was found that it had shut up 
because nature has whitened their heads | both his eyes, so that he could see noth- 
with age; nor do I believe you would|ing- He had been such a gentle, kind 
like them moreif their hair were restored | boy, that all the family loved him, and 
“to the original color,” by some patent |!ed him about, and were very good to 
hair dye. him. He had a little sister named An- 
Try Mark Forrester’s Secret of |™* twelve years old, who used to find 
Beauty, every one of you. If, after a| Ways to make him happy; and, when 
fair trial, you do not find that it operates the warm weather came, she would take 
toa charm, then you may try the plan | him to walk in the country. 
of Mons, Lavasse. One day they took a long walk, and 
sat down at the foot of a great tree. 
« Annie,” said James, ‘ what a pleasant 
day this is! The air feels so soft and 
warm to my face. I hear the water 
Tae Great Lesson.—The most use- | running over the smooth stones, and the 
ful lesson in the school of life, is that |sheep and lambs bleat. How I wish I 
which teaches us to be content. could see them again! Hark! there is 


The Blind Boy. 


A GENTLEMAN was once stopped in 
the streets of London by a stranger, who 
asked him, “ Did you ever thank God 
for your reason ? ” 

“ T don’t know that I ever did,” the 
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a bird singing over our heads. Oh! | lost it awhile, like me, they would never 


how beautiful it used to be to sit down 
here, and look to the hills, and the clear 
blue sky, and see the mill yonder, and 
the pretty ducks in the pond! Ah, 
Annie, I think I shall never see these 
things again.” 

Then the little boy thought how sad 
it would be to be always blind and dark 
—and he began to cry. “ Do not cry, 
Jamie,” said his dear sister; ‘“ maybe 
you will see yet. There was Daniel 
Scott, you know, had the smallpox, and 
was blind for weeks; but he got well, 
and now he sees as well as anybody. 
Besides, you know,” said she, “ God 
will do right about it, as dear mother 
says; and if he leaves you to be blind, 
will make you happy some other way. 
Besides, we all do what we can for you, 
and I will read to you, and it will not 
9¢ so bad.” 

But poor James kept thinking of his 
gad state, and sat down with his head 
bent upon his hands, with his elbows on 
his knees, and kept on crying. The 
flood of tears pressed their way between 
his eyelids, which had stuck together, 
and when he lifted up his head, he cried 
out, “‘Oh, Annie, I can see! There 
are the brook, and the mill, and the 
sheep! Oh, how glad Iam!” Annie 
was as joyful as he, and hurried him to 
return home so as to tell the good news; 
but James lingered long, for he wanted 
to look about him. “Oh!” said he 
“how little do children know of the 
blessing of sight! If they had only 


forget to thank God for eyesight.” 

You may think how pleased they all 
were at home. At night, when the fa. 
ther prayed in the family, and came to 
thank God for restoring dear little James 
to sight, he almost wept for joy. James 
soon got quite well; and, when he grew 
up to be a man, he never frgot to be 
grateful to his heavenly Father that he 
was not blind. 


Curiosities of Art. 
MINIATURE MACHINERY. 


Mvcu skill and perseverance have 
been displayed by the ingenious in all 
ages, in the construction of miniature 
objects, the purposes to be gained be- 
ing minuteness of proportions with del- 
icacy of finish. Veritable ‘watches have 
been set in finger rings; a dinner-set, 
with all its appurtenances, placed in a 
hazel-nut ; and a coach and four enclosed 
ina cherry-stone. Beyond the mere 
training of the hand and eye to the ac- 
complishment of delicate work, there 
can be nothing gained by such exhibi- 
tions of ingenuity ; and were it not for 
this acquirement, we might safely pro- 
nounce all these tiny inventions as the 
offspring of ingenious trifling. 

Cicero, according to Pliny’s report, 
saw the whole Iliad of Homer written 
in so fine a character that it could be 
contanied in a nut-shell; and Ablian 
speaks of one Myrmecides, a Milesian, 
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panels and niches on the outside, and in 
different reccsses within. Some of the 
figures are less than a quarter of an 
inch in height; but though thus mi- 
nute, are all finished with the greatest 
precision and skill; and what renders 
this execution still more curious and ad- 
mirable, is the delicacy and beauty with 
which the back and distant figures and 
objects are executed. Though only 
twelve inches in height, and from half 
an inch to four inches in diameter, it is 
adorned with various architectural orna- 
ments, in the richest style of Gothic, and 
also figures of the Virgin and child, a 
pelican with its young, six lions in dif- 
ferent attitudes, several inscriptions, and 
thirteen compositions of basso and alto 
relievo. This work is said to be of un- 
rivalled merit and beauty, and will bear 
the most microscopic inspection. It was 
offered for sale in England about thirty 
years ago, but we are ignorant of its af- 
ter-destination. 

We have read that Arnold, the cele- 
brated watch-maker, constructed a 
watch for George IIT., which was set in 
a finger-ring; but this was nothing un- 
common, for the emperor Charles V.,as 
well as James I., of England, had sim- 
ilar ornaments in the jewels of their 
rings; and this species of mechanism is 
sometimes witnessed, on a larger scale, 
in the bracelets of ladies. In Kirby’s 
Museum notice is taken of an exhibition 
at the house of one Boverick, a watch- 
maker in the Strand, (1745,) at which 
were shown, among other things, the 


and of Callicrates, a Lacedzemonian, the 
first of whom made an ivory chariot, so 
small and so delicately framed that a fly 
with its wing, could at the same time 
cover it, and a little ivory ship of the 
same dimensions; the second formed 
ants and other little animals out of ivo- 
ry, which were so extremely small that 
their component parts were scarcely to 
be distinguished with the naked eye. 
He states, also, in the same place, that 
one of those artists wrote a distich in 
golden letters, which he enclosed in the 
rind of a grain of corn. 

Among the many curious works of 
art produced by the monks and nuns of 
ecclesiastical establishments, none have 
been so much admired as their fonts, 
real and in model,. On. these were often 
lavished vast sums, and all the ingenui- 
ty which the sculptor, carver, or worker 
in metal could command. The font of 
Raphael has long been known and ad- 
mired; that executed by Acavala, in 
1562, and presented by an emperor of 
Germany to Philip II., of Spain, may 
be considered, however, as the most elab- 
orate of these performances. The mod- 
el is contained in a case of wrought gold, 
and is itself of boxwood. The general 
design may be regarded as architectural, 
embellished with several compartments 
of sculpture or carving, consisting of 
various groups of figures in alto and bas- 
so relievos, These display different 
events in the life of Christ, from the 
annunciation to his crucifixion on Mount 


Calvary. The groups are disposed in 
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following curiosities :—Ist, the furni- 
ture of a dining-room, with two persons 
seated at dinner, and a footman in wait- 
ing —the whole capable of being en- 
closed in a cherry-stone ; 2nd, a landau, 
in ivory, with four persons inside, two 
postillions, a driver, and six horses— 
the whole fully mounted and _habited, 
and drawn by a flea; and 3d, a four- 
wheel open chaise, equally perfect, and 
weighing one grain. Another London 
exhibitor, about the same time, con- 
structed of ivory, a tea-table, fully 
equipped, with urn, tea-pot, cups, sau- 
cers, &c., the whole being contained in 
a Barcelona filbert. 

In 1828, a mechanic of Plymouth 
completed a miniature cannon and car- 
riage, the whole of which only weighed 
the twenty-ninth part of a grain. The 
gun was of steel, the carriage of gold, 


and the wheels of silver. The work- 
manship was said to be beautiful, but 


could only be seen to advantage through 
a powerful magnifying glass, 

A curious department of art, in 
which some nations, those of the Eastin 
particular, have signalized their ingenu- 
ity, is that of founding bells of enormous 
magnitude. Perhaps of all people, the 
Chinese manifest the strongest predilec- 
tion for large bells. At Nankin, we 


are told, some were cast, about three 
hundred years ago, of such prodigious 
size, that they brought down the tower 
in which they hung; the whole build- 
ing fell to ruin, and the bells have since 
lain on the ground. One of them is 


nearly twelve feet in height, and its di- 
ameter seven and a half; in figure it is 
alinost cylindrical, except for a swelling 
about the middle; and the thickness of 
the metal about the edges is seven inch- 
es. From the dimensions of this bell its 
weight is computed at 50,000 pounds, 
Each of these bells has its respective 
name, as the Hanger, the Eater, the 
Sleeper. &c. Father Le Compte adds, 
that at Pekin there are seven other bells, 
weighing 120,000 pounds apiece ; but 
the sounds even of the largest are very 
dull, as they are struck with a wooden 
instead of an iron clapper. 

The Russians, however, have surpass- 
ed all other nations in the size of their 
bells. With them bells form no incon- 
siderable part of public worship, as the 
length or shortness of their peals de- 
notes the greater or less sanctity of the 
day. They are hung in belfries detach- 
ed from the churches, and do not swing 
like ours, but are fixed immoveably to 
the beams, and are rung by a rope tied 
to the clapper. 

Some of these bells are of truly stu- 
pendous dimensions ; one in the tower of 
St. John’s church, Moscow, weighs not 
less than 127,836 pounds, being forty 
feet nine inches in circumference, and 
sixteenandahalf inchesthick, It isused 
on important occasions only ; and when 
it is struck, a deep and hollow murmur 
vibrates all over the city, like the full- 
est and lowest tones of a vast organ, or 
the rolling of distant thunder. In Rus- 
sia it has always been esteemed a merit- 
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orious act of religion to present a church 
with bells, the piety of the donor being 
measured by the magnitude of his gift. 
According to this standard, Boris Godu- 
noff, who gave a bell of 280,000 pounds 
to the cathedral of Moscow, was the 
most pious sovereign of Russia, until he 
was surpassed by Alexis, at whose ex- 
pense a bell was cast weighing upwards 
of 443,000 pounds, and which exceeds 
in size everything of the kind in the 
known world. It has long been a theme 
of wonder, and is mentioned by almost 
all travellers. “The Great Bell,” says 
Dr. Clarke, “ known to be the largest 
ever founded, is in a deep pit in the 
midst of the Kremlin. 
its fall isa fable; and as writers are 
accustomed to copy each other, the story 
continues to be propagated. The fact 
is, the bell remains in the same place 
where it was originally cast. It never 
was suspended. The Russians might as 
well attempt to suspend a first-rate line- 
of-battle-ship, with all her guns and 
stores. A fire took place in the Krem- 
ln; the flames caught the building 
erected over the pit where the bell: yet 
remained; in consequence of this the 
metal became hot, and water thrown to 
extinguish the fire, fell upon the bell, 
causing the fracture that has taken 
place. The entrance to the pit or exca- 
vation is by a trap-door, placed even 
with the surface of the earth. We 
found the steps very dangerous; some 
were wanting and others broken. In 
consequence of this, I had a severe fall 
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down the whole extent of the first flight» 
and a narrow escape for my life, in not 
having my skull fractured upon the bell. 
The bell is truly 2 mountain of metal. 
It is said to contain a very large pro- 
portion of gold and silver. While it 
was in fusion, the nobles and people cast 
in as votive offerings, their plate and 
money. I endeavored in vain to assay 
a small portion of it. The natives re- 
gard it with superstitious veneration, 
and they would not allow even a grain 
to be filed off. At the same time it 
may be said, the compound has a white, 
shining appearance, unlike bell-metal in 
general; and perhaps its silvery aspect 


The history of} has strengthened, if not excited a con- 


jecture respecting the costliness of its 
constituents. On festival days peasants 
visit the bell as they would resort to a 
church, considering it an act of devotion, 
and crossing themselves as they descend 
the steps. The bottom of the pit is 
covered with water, mud, and large 
pieces of timber; these, added to the 
darkness, render it always an unpleasant 
and unwholesome place, in addition to 
the danger arising from the ricketty lad- 
ders leading to the bottom. Iwent fre- 
quently there, to ascertain the dimen- 
sions of the bell with exactness. No 
one, I believe, has yet ascertained the 
size of the base; this would afford still 
greater dimensions than those we ob- 
tained, but it is entirely buried. From 
the piece of the bell broken off, it was 
ascertained, however, that we had meas- 
ured within two feet of its lower ex- 
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tremity. The circumference obtained 
was sixty-seven feet four inches; the 
perpendicular height twenty-one feet 
four and one-half inches ; and its thick- 
ness, at the part in which it would have 
received the blows of the hammer, twen- 
ty-three inches, The weight of this en- 


vented the thermometer; Newton and 
Gregory invented the reflecting telescope: 
Galileo discovered the solar spots; and 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood. It appears, therefore, that im- 
provements in the arts are properly 
called inventions ; and that facts brought 


ormous mass of metal has been comput-/to light by means of observation, are 
ed to be 433,772 pounds, which, if val-| properly called discoveries.—Dugald 
ued at three shillings a pound, amounts | Stewart. 


to £66,565 16s, lying unemployed, and 
of use to no one,” 

Besides the above-mentioned bells, 
there are others which have long been 
regarded as curiosities, chiefly on ac- 


Tre is like a ship which neyer an- 
chors; while I am on board, I had bet- 
ter do those things that may profit me 


count of their gigantic proportions. Thus|at my landing, than practise such as 
the great bell of Rouen cathedral weighs | shall cause my commitment when I come 
36,000 pounds ; the brass bell of Stras-|ashore. Whatsoever I do, I would 
burg, 22,400 pounds; “Old Tom,” of| think what will become of it, when it is 


Christ-church, Oxford, 17,000 pounds ; | done. 


“ Peter,” of Exeter cathedral, 12,500 
pounds; the great bell of St. Paul’s, 
London, 11,470 pounds; and the cele- 
brated “Tom,” of Lincoln, which is more 
than twenty-two feet in circumference, 


9,894 pounds. 


Distinction between Inven- 
tion and Discovery. 


The object of the former is to pro- 
duce semething which had no existence 
before ; that of the latter, to bring to 
light something which did exist, but 
which was concealed from common ob- 
servation. Thus we say, Otto Guericke 


invented the air-pump; Sanctorious in- 


If good, I will go on to finish it; 
if bad, I will either leave off where I am, 
or not undertake it at all. Vice, like 
an unthrift, sells away the inheritance, 
while it is but in reversion ; but virtue, 
husbanding all things well, is a purchas- 


er.—Feltham. 


Cutvesk Duns.—Queer people, the 
Chinese. Creditors in the Celestial 
Empire have, it is said, a singular meth- 
od of prosecuting debtors. When weary 
of dunning, in the ordinary method, 
they carry away the door of the delin- 
quent’s house. This lets in evil genii, 
and is considered a great misfortune. 
To prevent it, debtors often burn their 
houses, door and all. 
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Boys’ Evenings. 


Mayy a boy ruins his character and 
wrecks all his hopes by misemploying 
the evening hours. School or business 
has confined him all the day, and the 
rebound with which his elastic nature 
throws these duties off, carries him 
often almost unawares beyond the limits 
both of propriety and prudence. 

Besides the impetuous gush of spirits 
whose buoyancy has been thus confined, 
there are influences peculiar to the time 
which render the evening a period of 
special temptation, Satan knows that 
its hours are leisure ones for the mul- 
titude, and then, if ever, is he zealous 
to secure their services; warily plan- 
ning that unexpected fascinations may 
give attractive grace to sin, and unpar- 
alleled facilities smooth the path to 
ruin. Its shadows area cloak which 
he persuades the young will fold with 
certain concealment around every error, 
in seductive whispers telling them, “ It 
is the black and dark night come.” 
How many thus solicited to come, “as 
a bird hasting to the snare, knowing not 
that it is for their lives,” let the con- 
stantly recurring instances of juvenile 
depravity testify. 

Parents acknowledge the evil here 
pointed out, and anxiously inquire, 
“What is to be done; can we debar 
our children from every amusement ?” 
Boys themselves confess it, but plead in 
reply to the remonstrances of friends, 
“ that evening is their only playtime, 





and that they must have some sport.” 
It is certainly very proper that the 
young should have amusements. None 
better than ourselves are pleased to hear 
the lips of childhood eloquent with the 
exclamation, “* Oh! we have had lots of 
fun.” It seems like our own voice 
coming back in echo to us from out a 
long lapsed past. 

Those amusements, should, however, 
be innocent ; and innocent amusements 
are most easily secured and enjoyed at 
home. Here parental sympathy may 
sweeten the pleasures, and parental care 
check the evils of play, frequently inter- 
mingling its incident with lessons of 
instruction. If parents would use half 
the assiduity to render an evening spent 
at home agreeable, that Satan employs 
to win to haunts of vice, they would 
oftentimes escape the grief occasioned 
by filial misdeeds, and secure a rich 
reward in having their children’s matu- 
rity adorned by many virtues. A word 
to boys concludes all that we would now 
say, Spend your evening hours, boys, 
at home. You make them among the 
most agreeable and profitable of your 
lives, and when vicious companions 
should tempt you away, remember that 
God has said, “ Cast not in thy lot with 
them; walk not thou in their way; 
refrain thy foot from their path. They 
lay in wait for their own blood ; they 
lurk privily for their own lives, But 
walk thou in the way of good men, and 
keep the paths of the righteous.” 
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sancti acsnmnisicaceimeiicblcahliiits ascent 
Logarithms. without difficulty, determine all the 


eases and doubts in social morality, 
| Truths such as this we should endeavor 
to find out and store our minds with. 


Logarithms in calculation are like 
the steam engine in mechanics. They 
enable the calculator to overcome every 
obstacle, and render the most intricate 
combination of numbers comparatively 
easy. Before the time of Napier, their F “T hold it Kin wes 
inventor, men devoted whole days to! gen oe oC 
computation, which can now be accom-| ~ 284, “ that if all persons knew what 


: : they said of each other, there would not 
plished in a few hours. The world 4 : : nal 
imagine mathematicians to be 2 cale| be four friends in the world. This <is 
-. manifest from the disputes to which 


culators whereas few calculate less, if;. 
the number of characters employed be | indiscreet reports from one to another 


regarded. By the aid of logarithms |&V¢ ™-” 
they are enabled with a very few figures 
to compute quantities which would en- 
tirlely baffle the ordinary arithmetician. | 
The use of logarithms shortens sieuaty |e with Headers and Cor- 


every calculation. respondents. 


I nave but a little space for my cor- 


respondents this month, although my 
Fundamental Truth. table is covered with all sorts of ques- 


There are fundamental truths that tions and queries, and problems and 


1 dts “ths Tiotdoen; thie ‘heddd upon whic | POMMes | No matter, wo shall have more 
next time, I hope. 


a great many others rest, and in which 
I am afraid C. H. T. does not do his 


they have their consistency. These are oe 
teeming truths, rich in store with which place justice. Newark always appeared 


they furnish the mind; and like the|* me to be a fine city, though I — 
light of heaven, are not only beautiful confess I was oe there in early spring. 
and entertaining in themselves, but give | All towns and villages are apt to be 
light and evidence to other things, that rather wet and muddy at that ater of 
without them could not be seen or|the year. I will think about his enig- 


known. Our Saviour’s great rule, that) ™®- The answer is double, and perhaps 
not altogether a fair one. 





we should love our neighbor as our- 
selves, is such a fundamental truth for 





One or two of my young friends say 


the regulating human society, that I) they do not understand what anagrams 


think that by that alone, one might|are. One says he “cannot make any- 
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thing out of them.” They should have 
looked into the dictionary ; but, perhaps 
they had none handy, so I will explain. 
Anagrams are simply new words or new 
sentences made by transposing the letters 
of other words or names. For instance, 
of the word telegraph, by placing the 
letters of which it is composed different- 
ly, you can make the words great help! 
And indeed, it 2s a great help, is it not? 
The best anagrams are those made from 
single words, and re-arranged so as to 
make other single words, meaning the 
same thing, or, giving another definition 
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(enigmas in the last number, and also to 


the puzzles. I find that, like Annie, 
she “ had some sympathy for the fellow.” 

I was much pleased with Matilda’s 
letter. She says, “ were I like Paddy’s 
fly I should admire to peep into your 
back parlor, and see how many times, 
your spectacles slide while reading this 
letter!” Iam sure my faithful Ponto 
would not know his old master if he were 
to put on a pair of spectacles. He would 
growl at me, no doubt, and set me down 
a fright. 

Sam Cornstalk has written me two 


of the word. I will give you some of} letters; neatly written they are, indeed, 
but some words are spelt wrong. When 
Sam spells as well as he writes, he will 
be a scholar indeed. 

Lanora O. R. is correct. I am grate- 
ful for her exertions in behalf of my 


the best anagrams I have at hand. 


Moon Starers ! 

Sir Robert Peel. Terrible Poser. 

California. A frail coin. 

Herveys’ Meditations. Oh yes; divine mat- 
ters. 

Trial name. 


Astronomers. 


Lamartine. 

Those of Susanne, in our last number, 
were very good ones. The first one was 
misprinted. It should have been “ Js a 
cold stone.” 


Annie sends two correct answers to 
the puzzle in our last number.. She 
says, “I thought it too bad for the 
young gentleman to be forbidden to see 
the lady again until the trees were prop- 
erly placed, so I concluded to help him.” 
Annie says she is studying phonography, 
and threatens to send me a letter writ- 
ten in that style before long. I am 
afraid I should not know what it was 
about. 


Abby M. sends answers to all the 


Magazine. The receipt has been sent. 

In answer to Anna M. C., it is not 
necessary to write the puzzles, &c., upon 
a separate sheet. The answers must be 
sent, in all cases, so that I can judge of 
their merits at once. I only insert the 
best ones, and those who send to me 
must be willing to leave that matter en- 
tirely to my judgment. 

Mrs. A. G. H., the box of maple su- 
gar was duly received. Many thanks 
for such a favor, and many more thanks 
for the good words spoken for my hum- 
ble efforts. I need not say how much 
more valuable they are than the sugar. 

Did we not know the process as well 
as the fact, we should be loth to believe 
that those brown-looking lumps were 
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made of wood! Yet such is partly the 
truth. A large part of maple trees is 
formed by the sap, which, refined, be- 
comes sugar. Another portion comes 
from the atmosphere, Both together, 
they form the tree. O, I well under- 
stand the fun of sugaring off! I know 
all about it. And the annual appear- 
ance of the brown cakes in the windows 
of our grocery shops, sets me thinking 
about old times, 

The answer to Sarah C.’s enigma, by 
J.S. S., was duly received, and was 
correct. It was too late for insertion. 

George A. S, seems to be puzzled be- 
cause I insert so many of the girls’ enig- 
mas and so few of the boys’ productions. 
Perhaps I can explain the matter to 
him, I remember being asked when a 
boy what made white sheep eat more 
than black ones? Such a profound 
question appeared to be a very difficult 
one to answer, until I stumbled upon the 
fact in some way, that there were more 
white sheep to eat, than black ones. 
Three-quarters of all the letters I re- 
ceive are from the girls, and I must say 
they are as well written and as attrac- 
tive to me, as those that come from the 
young “lords of creation.” Under 
these circumstances, is it strange that I 
should appear to favor them most? The 
only way I can suggest to “fix it,” is 
for the boys to write more first-rate let- 
ters, so that I can have a greater varie- 
ty to select from. 

Susanne’s letters are all received. 
She talks about making an apology “for 


taking up so muchof my time.” She is 
respectfully, urgently requested to “keep 
on sinning,” until she sees the edict, (as 
she has written it, to “‘ abbreviate,” &e.,) 
printed plainly in the chat! She is 
forbidden to anagramatize any of my 
remarks, however, so as to make the re. 
quired edict. I have no doubt that she 
could do it. 

The hieroglyphic is under way. I 
like the plan much, though the one sent 
I fear will be too hard for the larger 
part of our friends. We shall seé, how- 
ever. 

The grammatical question I am deter- 
mined to be obstinate about. I see no 
impropriety in the expression, whatever. 
I have often heard the matter talked 
about, yet never discovered what ap- 
peared to me a good reason for chang- 
ing my mind on the subject. “ Mr. 
Oliver ” says so too! 

The letters of C. E. C., L. C., Geo. 
S. R., Hattie M. C., J. W. C., W. P. 
C., 0. W. K., L. N. T., Samuel P. F., 
Sarah E. C., and some others, are re- 
ceived. Oscar B. P., Geo. L. E., John 
A. T., and Annie, sent answers to the 
puzzle 7, differing from the rest. There 
are two methods of arranging the trees, 
one in the form of a triangle, and the 
other like a star. Both are correct. 

T——, Mo., April 6, 1852. 
Dear Mr. ForRESTER :— 

It is something altogether new for me to 
write a letter to send so far from home. My 
teacher enjoins it upon her pupils to pay 
some attention to letter writing, and I fre- 
quently write to my school-mates and cow 
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sins, and that is as far as I attempt to go. 
But my brother and I have been taking the 
“ Boy’s and Girl’s Magazine” for the last 
three or four years, and I have never trou- 
bled you with a letter, so I thought I would 
write you, and tell you how much pleased 
we are with your very valuable Magazine ; 
and not only pleased and amused, but Iam 
in hopes that we may gain instruction from 
it, that may be of service to us in coming 
years. My brother isthe J. W. S. that 
came so near getting the prize Bible. We 
were all very sorry that he did not get it, 
but he hopes that it may teach him a lesson 
which will be of service to him all his life. 
He finds there is such a thing as being too 
fast as well as too slow. 

You spoke so highly of his sentence, that 
it gave us great encouragement to perse- 
vere. And even if we should fail of gain- 
ing the prize, I am in hopes our hard study- 
ing and the racking of our brain may not be 
entirely lost. 

I frequently get correct answers to the 
puzzles, but we live out here so far in the 
backwoods, that the Magazine does not 
reach us until one month after its publica- 
tion ; so that if I should send the answers 
they would not reach you in time to be in- 
serted in the following number. 

But now as I am writing, I will answer 
some of the puzzles contained in the March 
number. I guess the answer to the charade 
is light-house. When I first looked at Ada 
P.’s riddle I thought she was altogether too 
much for me; but when I found she was 
only eleven years old, I concluded I would 
“try again.” So here it is. 

To two-fifths of a demon (de) just add fifty 
score, (m) 

Then add nothing, (o) then one hundred 
(c) more, 

Then add to these “ an old, experienced rat, 

And lo! and behold! here is a good ‘dem- 


ocrat,’” 


I took one, (I) and fifty, (L) placed no- 


And E was the fifth of a “ score.” 
And then I took T, for the “one-third of 


Which left me but one letter more ; 
The five was a V, which I placed at the 


And found that my task was complete, 
So now my kind readers, no more must be 


I have shown you the VIOLET sweet. 







I guess the answer to the enigma is horse- 
man-ship. I should like to send an enigma 
for your readers, but I will wait until I a 
write again. I enclose one dollar in this to ae 
pay for the present volume of your Maga- ai 
zine. Your sincere friend, A. F.8. be 














ANSWER TO PUZZLES, &c., IN THE if 
APRIL NUMBER. wi 
ANSWER TO 1—ENIGMA, ; 


The place beneath the ground is mine, 
The building is a bank, 

And now the number next, is nine, 
And the boy’s name is Frank. 

The crowd, is jam, the element, jire, 
The printer known to fame, 

Is Benjamin Franklin; we admire 
And venerate his name. 















ANSWER TO 2—PUZZLE, 







thing, (O) between, 







ten,” 








head, 







said, 








ANSWER TO 5—ENIGMA, 


Nero was the tyrant, 
Born in thirty-seven A. D., 
And now I find the insect 
Is our little friend the bee, 
The bear then names the animal ; 
The cat is often vicious, 
Benedict Arnold was a man 
Too rash to be judicious, 
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ANSWER To 4—ENIGMA, 
My first is a bay, 
“My third is a net, 
My second is o 
And my whole bay-o-net. 





6—TRANSPOSITION RESOLVED. 
KIBROTH HATTA-AVAH, 
I think I’ve somewhere heard, 
Is spoken of in Numbers, 
In chapter thirty-third. 





ANSWER TO 7—ENIGMA. 
Sam, sinning, iron, beggar, 
With Zenobia may be scen, 
And yam, Maine, gold and engine,, 
In the “ Boy’s and Girls’ Magazine. 


ANSWER TO 7—PUZZLE. 
In meditation most profound 
My eyes were fixed upon the ground ; 
The moon cast shadows all about, 
And fill’d my mind with anxious doubt. 
Fearing the maid would me despise, 
Sadly above I raised my eyes, 
And there I saw a beauteous star 
Shining upon me from afar. 
Quickly my fears are put to rout, 
My grove is planned without a doubt ; 
Just like a star, six points are there, 
Which are all marked with wondrous care; 
From point to point the lines I trace, 
Till nine rows stare me in the face ; 
Where the lines cross I place the trees, 
And nineteen here the traveller sees ; 
Five in each row now firmly stand, 
So now fair maid, I claim thy hand. 


” 


SUSANNE. 


ANSWERS TO ANAGRAMS IN OUR 


LAST. 
I.—Disconsolate. 
2.— Materials. 
3.—Laid quiet. [First rate, M. F.] 
4.—Distinguish. 


5.—Articulate. 
6.—I use no gun. 


NEW ENIGMAS, &c. 
1.—CHARADE. 


BY W.C.T.N. 
My first is a pronoun. 


My second is found near the sea. 
My whole is a number. 


2.—ENIGMA, 


BY E.D. R. 

I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 1, 2, 11, is an article much used in 
writing. 

My 4, 5, 12, 7, is formed of water. 

My 6, 8, 7, is one who drinks strong drink 
to excess. 

My 7, 8, 3 is an extremity. 

My 8, 5, 10 is obtained from the ocean. 

My 10, 5,4, 11, is a substance used in 
building. 

My 9, 8, 7, is a place to sleep. 

My whole was the name of a distinguish- 
ed Athenian General in the first Persian 
war. 

3 —ANAGRAMS, 
BY SUSANNE. 

Of true cent I, 

Can assure, 

Eat pitch, 

No silence, 

France a bore, 

Coins fun O, 

I tempt no nap, 

Reason’s diction. 












Adventures of Tom Steadfast. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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! length I was to take my leave of Constantinople. 
h- [ had rambled with Elise nearly over the city, and 
0 seen a thousand new and interest- 


ing sights. 

We had been often through 
the bazaars, and once looked in 
upon the place called the Slave 
Market. The appearance of the ebony company collected 
there was not very inviting. Some unusual subject for merri- 
ment had so excited them that the most boistercus laughter 
constantly prevailed, 

I could not but compare the poor creatures there with 
those I had often met in the streets; neatly, if not at, times 
gaudily attired. 
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had been on one of my rounds along the 
wharves, one afternoon when I heard a 
man say in conversation with another, 
“Tf he did not offer me all the olive oil 
I wanted for eighty cents a gallon, 
then—” 

“Then what?” said the other, in 
badly pronounced English. 

“Then my name is not Robert Ste. 


” 
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vens. 
I had heard a familiar name. But 
I looked several seconds through his im- 
mense beard, before I recognised in the 
. On fine afternoons there had been no | sallow face the remembered features of 
oak difficulty in seeing some of the “ Lights | an old schoolmate. 
a ee of the Harem,” the Sultan’s family.| « And, begging your pardon, is that 
tas And such vehicles! They were pro- your name ?” I asked, advancing and 
fusely decorated, but had nothing about | grasping both his hands. 
them like our useful eliptic springs.| «To be sure. Tom! my dear fel- 
What do you think of a pair of buffaloes low, how in the world came you here? 
instead of prancing steeds for a team! /Tyrned sailor, as I live,” he continued, 
a 8 The gay inmates of the carriage sat upon | noticing my dress. 
i ef ; cushions. Their veils were so nearly! J explained to him my situation and 
Polen 1g transparent that the features were almost | plan. 
eae a visible, _ After a long account of our mutual 
| Ay a I went alone among the shipping.| experiences, he proposed to me to sail 
: | With my sailor clothes on, I was always| with him for Calcutta. I closed with 
] | die well treated, however curious I might’ his liberal offer at once, gratefully ; and 
i e appear. ‘There were ships from almost} after obtaining his promise to come to 
A | every part of the world. Many had/| Mr. Allen’s house to supper, I made the 
| the stripes and stars floating from the | best of my way to announce his coming. 
topmasts. Ihave stood for hours and} I could not be insensible to the slight 
looked at those flags, and thought of my | agitation which Elise betrayed when I 
far away natiye land. I had often/spoke of the fortunate meeting, She 


talked with Elise about its freedom, and |seemed to foresee that I should leave 
the kind home, where I had been treat- 


ey SE an oF 





privileges, and prosperity. 


My depaiture from Constantinople|ed as a child, to continue my wander- 
was brought ab-ut in this manner. Ij ings with this old friend. Satisfied as I 
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was that it was time for me to go, my 
leg having perfectly healed, and feeling, 
too, a desire to relieve Mr. Allen, still, 
I had become attached too much to the 
generous girl, whose kind interest in 
my welfare had been so grateful, to 
think of leaving without a painful re- 
gret. 

I told her so. After the evening 
had been spent, and I had accompanied 
my friend Stevens part way to his ship, 
and on my return met Elise, I told her 
so. Indeed, I do not know but as we 
passed along by the shadows of the cy- 
press trees, I might not have told her 
something more. 

The few days previous to the sailing 
of the Indiaman were busy days for me. 
I spent several hours on board each day, 
getting some hints in relation to my 
new duties. I took long walks with 
Elise. I tried to persuade Mr. Allen 
that he ought to return to America. In 
this I had the support of his wife. But 
all he would say was, “ Yes, yes, Tom, 
you want us to go to the States about 
the time you get tired of roaming the 
world over, eh ?” 

What could I say further? Elise 
looked at me from under her long lashes, 
and then blushed like a rose. 

But the day for last words came. 
Elise had packed a chest for me, and I 
was not to open it for three days. My 
luggage was all carried on board. I 
took my leave of my dear friends, not 
knowing if ever we might meet again. 
The breeze freshened, the men went 





aloft and shook out the sails which soon 
were set, and the Orient bore away 
from the wharf. 

There was one handkerchief waving 
upon the shore, and seen, too, from the 
deck, until the ship had passed down 
the Horn and rounded a point, when 
the white speck disappeared. Now one 
after another of the familiar domes and 
towers dropped away, obscured by nearer 
objects. We passed out of the Bos- 
phorus in the Sea of Marmora, and just 
skirted the beautiful islands, where many 
of the wealthy citizens of Constantino- 
ple have delightful summer residences. 
Indeed, these islands seemed to the city 
{ had just left what Nahant and Hing- 
ham are to Boston—delightful places of 
resort during the excessive heat of sum- 
mer. 

We passed a multitude of ships dur- 
ing the sail to Smyrna. I was glad 
our noble ship turned into this ample 
harbor. I had time to go on shore, 
and see what was going on. I soon 
found Pierre, the brother of Elise, and 
gave him a letter of introduction from 
her. Pierre had heard of me _ before, 
and was now very friendly in his 
greeting. He was at the head of a large 
fig-packing establishment, as I heard, 
and I was interested to be shown all 
about his business. In one apartment 
the drums, as we call them, were being 
made with great despatch, then I was 
shown into the packing houses. I found 
here a lively scene. Men, women, and 
children were at work upon vast piles 
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of figs, gathering them into the clean 
white drums. There were more than a 
hundred Greek girls together, who had 
been hired for the packing season. 
They would seize half a dozen figs and 
crowd them together into the drum, and 
then seize another handful, and so on, 
until the drum was full. Then a few 
large leaves from a basin of water were 
laid across the top, and the drum was 
handed to the man to tie. 


I thought the scantily draped children 
were rather too free among the piles of 
figs, but Pierre, as well as the under 
overseers, seemed yery considerate to 
them. Camels were constantly arriving 
with sacks of figs from the country. 
Each was examined and measured as 
soon as it arrived, and the camels, soon 
unloaded, turned briskly away to their 
provender. 

Continuing my walk with Pierre, I 
saw a good deal of the old city. There 
seemed no end to the bazaars, nor to the 
goods piled in them, Smyrna is the 
most important seaport in the Turkish 
dominions. Its harbor is very spacious, 
and the water is so deep that ships, like 
our Indiamen, can approach and lie at 
the wharves. The vast inland trade by 
caravans centres here, and ships from 
the four quarters of the globe are at- 
tracted thither by the opportunities for 
profitable commerce. Figs, raisins, 
wines of a mild character, and olives, 
are among the chief productions of the 
surrounding country. Beautiful car- 


pets and leather have long been manu- 
factured here. 

As the time was short which I had 
to stay on shore, and as I wished to see 
everything of note, we took a couple of 
horses and rode to the top of Mount 
Pagas, from which we had a view of 
the whole city of Smyrna. Many 
handsome residences adorned the hill- 
side, and on the summit, near to the 
spot where we halted for obsexvation, 
were the massive ruins of an old castle, 
whose dismantled condition gave quite 
a picturesque appearance to all around, 
It seemed to me that no cannon could 
affect shipping in the harbor from this 
old fortification. It had evidently been 
thought of no use, as it had fallen com- 
pletely to decay. Would that a spirit 
prevailed the world over, which would 
make these frowning castles that sur- 
round every seaport, useless,and permit 
them to crumble into ruin. 

As I looked down from the top of 
this renowned hill upon the ancient city 
before me, as I saw the clear waters of 
the Mediterranean stretching away to- 
wards the declining sun, as my eye 
rested upon the singular buildings, so 
unlike our own,—as I saw the long car- 
avans slowly winding out of the city, 
bearing merchandize far into the inte- 
rior, perhaps over some of the very 
ground where our Saviour had trod,— 
as I saw all this, I felt that I was a 
stranger indeed in a strange and won- 
derful land. I could have remained for 
hours, in admiration of the interesting 
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scene; but my time being limited, I|crept up from the water to the glitter- 
was obliged to descend, and bidding my ing domes, and then, leaving all lower 
new acquaintance, Pierre, a hasty fare-| objects, illumined the old castle upon 
well, I hurried to the ship, which short-| Mount Pagas with a perfect flood of 


ly stood out of the harbor. I watched} light. So sank away Smyrna into the 
the retreating city until the sun’s rays| haze of evening. 





After leaving Smyrna we made but |was changeable, and I experienced, du- 
two ports in the Mediterranean—Malta |ring the few hours I rambled about 
and Gibraltar. We landed some oil at |with the Captain, an extraordinary 
Malta, and I seized the opportunity to transition. We went ashore with a 
go ashore. Malta is now owned by |medium dress on,—the wind was 
Great Britain. It has had many mas- |fresh from the north, and very com fort- 
ters; and I judged by the fortification, |able ; but air-tights and ovens! if we 
—the frowning castle of St. Elmo,— |did’nt catch a whiff or two from Sahara 
and the range of immense mortars, seen oe a little while that made our nos- 
as we enter the harbor, that England ae tingle, and our clothes seem hot as 
intends to retain her hold upon this |the skin of a buffalo. The wind went 
island. into the South, and blew right off from 


The climate of Malta, I had known, | Africa. I had made many observations 
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before the disagreeable change. I was 
glad to be among so many people that 
spoke my own language. I was glad 
to see so many Englishmen. We found 
fruits in abundance growing here. 
Beautiful figs and melons were offered 
us, and we ate, also, some highly flavored 
honey. Cotton was growirg everywhere 
in fields bounded by free-stone, being 
the stone of which nearly the whole 
Island is composed. Shells are found 
in this stone in multitudes, showing that 
Malta was once existing below the sur- 
face of the sea, and has been elevated 
by some mighty subterranean power to 
its present position. 

Sailing from Malta we again put in 
at Gibraltar. 

| To be continued.} 


History of a Gold Dollar. 
CHAPTER ITI. 


I was safely lodged in Clara’s pocket 
and borne by her quick footsteps to the 
wretched home of the poor woman, 
whose thin face had been seen the 
day previous at Mr. Hammond’s door. 
Clara was not distracted from her mer- 
ciful errand by the gaudy windows. 
To her, responsibility came with the 
possession of means to do good, and 
she hurried to the poor family, whose 
sorrow and want she hoped in some 


humble measure to relieve. And when 


she descended the icy steps to the cel- 


lar where she found them, and saw the 
pale faces of the children, and the poor 
mother starving herself that she might 
feed her little ones, I was soon trans- 
ferred to another keeper—the poor 
woman—whose sunken eyes moistened 
at the gift, and who said “God will 
bless you, kind Miss, for remembering 
the poor.” 

Mary Hammond tripped away to 
her school. She was not teased into 
anger by that envious scholar,—she was 
not impatient at the difficult problems 
which occurred in that day’s lesson; for 
one good action in the morning had so 
sanctified her heart that she was more 
above temptation. 

The little invalid, Agnes, rose up 
from her weary bed in the corner, after 
the sunshine of Clara’s face was with- 
drawn. She looked at me again and 
again. The neglected curls fell over the 
bare and prominent shoulders as she 
leaned forward to examine the dress I 
wore. 

I was dissatisfied, almost, with my 
own insignificance, when I found by the 
conversation of the mother and children 
how many pressing wants they had, so 
few of which I could supply. They 
talked around their fire of chips and 
shavings, (which Ned had just brought 
in a basket from a shop,) of rent to be 
paid,—of clothes for the tottling Willie, 
whose helpless innocence made strong ap- 
peals to all older than he. But although 
the want of food was urgent, the chil- 
dren and mother decided that I should 
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go to the doctor to pay him for coming 
to see the sick Agnes. 

Ned’s hair was combed, his hands 
and face washed, and away he ran for 
the physician. It was not long before 
the doctor arrived. He looked with 
pity upon the little group. He gave 
some medicines to Agnes, which soon 
seemed to relieve her pain. The good 
doctor declined the fee, saying, “ You 
need that my good woman for other 
purposes.” 

It was true; and the mother took a 
basket and her gold piece, (1 was done 
with Agnes’ slender fingers,) and _hast- 
ened to the store. After purchasing 
some of the cheapest provisions, she 
added a few nice biscuit and an orange 
for the sick girl, and returned to her 
humble abode. 

Had I not reason to feel that I had 
been the instrument of some good that 
day. Alas for the next! I fell into the 
hands of the store-keeper’s dissipated son. 


(To be continued.) 


—_ 


In order to make us content with our 
present condition, many of the ancient 
philosophers tells us, that our discon- 
tent only hurts ourselves without being 
able to make any alteration in our cir- 
cumstances. 


Wislom is as much better than riches 
as goodness is better than beauty. 


of the provisions in the same condition 





The Arctic Seas, 
CHAPTER III. 


As you sit in the garden bower, sur- 
rounded by the soft, warm air of this 
beautiful June, the contrast will seem 
great between your situation and that of 
the party of adventurers, whose forlorn 
existence is here further described. 


As the summer of 1832 drew near, 
they determined to abandon the ship, 
and endeavor to reach in the open boats, 
some part of the sea where they might 
fall in with some of the whaling ships ; 
for by this time the stores taken from 
the Fury Beach were nearly exhausted, 
and it seemed needful to reduce the 
daily portion of food, 

They prepared their sledges, boats, 
and provisions; they nailed the Eng- 
lish flag to the mast of the poor Victory 
and abandoned her to her fate. Captain 
Ross writes “It was the first vessel I 
had ever been obliged to abandon, after 
having served in thirty-six, during a 
period of forty two years. It was like 
parting from an old friend, and I did not 
pass the point when she ceased to be vis- 
ible without stopping to take a sketch of 
this melancholy desert, rendered more 
melancholy, by the solitary, abandoned 
home of our past years, fixed in im- 
movable ice, till time should perform on 
her his usual work.” 

After many difficulties and hardships 
they again reached Fury Beach, on the 
Ist of July, and found the remainder 
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as they had left them three years 
before. 

The poor travellers were once more 
put upon a full allowance of food. They 
built a rude house and rested in it for 
a month, in order to get recruited after 
their fatigues in dragging the sledges 
and boats over the rough ice, or what 
was worse the soft, melting snow. 

By the 1st of August some clear, 
navigable water appeared; the boats 
were launched, and they beat about for 
the next two months in hopes of gain- 
ing the open sea, where they might 
probably find some whaling ships. 

It was however in vain; the ice 
again closed round them, and leaving 
their boats drawn up in a secure position 
on the beach, they once more returned 
to their house on Fury Beach, to make 
preparations to pass their fourth winter ; 
which they spent as before, but without 
any visits from the Esquimaux, who do 
not appear to have frequented the spot. 

In July, 1833, they once more set 
forward on their way. They found the 
boats where they had left them the 
preceding autumn, and during the 
month of August they sailed along the 
lane of water, which now appeared 
through the ice, and by the 17th, the 
sea was more free. 

On the 26th a man cried out that he 
thought he saw “a sail in the offing.” 
The telescope soon showed that it really 
was a ship, although there were some 
despairers who thought it an iceberg, 
which frequently has the appearance 


at a distance of a vessel under full 
sail, 

They burned wet powder to attract 
attention from the still distant vessel, 
They launched boats from the shore and 
set off, with sail and oar, in pursuit of 
her and hoped soon to have been along- 
side, 

Just then a breeze springing up, the 
ship set all her canvass and sailed away, 
leaving the poor boat's crews unnoticed, 
far behind. About ten o’clock they saw 
another vessel to the northward, which 
appeared to be lying-to for the boats, 
This, however was not the case, as she, 
too soon, bore up under all sail, and it 
was too evident that she was fast leaving 
them. This was a most anxious moment 
for our poor discoverers, who found 
themselves so near two ships, either of 
which would have put an end to all 
their toils and fears, and yet they might 
not reach either. 

Providentially, the wind ceased, and 
the boats once more gained upon the 
ship, whose crew soon discovered them, a 
boat was lowered and rowed towards the 
one in which were Captain Ross and 
two of his men. She was soon within 
hail and the mate in command asked 

Japtain Ross if he had lost his ship, 
Captain Ross replied that he had, and 
asked him in return the name of his 
vessel. The mate answersd “ The 
Isabella of Hull, formerly commanded 
by Captain Ross; Captain Ross then 
stated that he was the identical man and 
that his people belonged to the Victory! 
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The mate was astonished at this’ infor- 
mation. He declared that it could not 
be true, as Captain Ross had been dead 
for several years, without a doubt.— 
But Captain Ross soon convinced him 
that he was mistaken, anda hearty con- 
gratulation in true seaman’s style, fol- 
lowed of course, and the mate returned 
to the Isabella to tell the news. As 
the boats followed slowly after him they 
saw him jump on board and in a mo- 
ment the rigging was filled with the 
ship’s crew, who welcomed the approach- 
ing forlorn beings with loud and hearty 
cheers. 

Captain Ross thus speaks of the ap- 
pearance of himself and companions. 
He says, ‘‘ There never was seen a more 
miserable set of wretches. No beggars 
that wander in Ireland could have out- 
done us. Unshaven since I know not 
when,—dirty, dressed in the rags of 
wild beasts, and starved to the very 
bones,—our gaunt and grim looks, 
when contrasted with those of the well- 
dressed and well-fed men around us, 
made us feel, I believe for the first time, 
what we really were and what we 
seemed to others. But a ludicrous 
scene soon took place of all other feel- 
ings. In sucha crowd and in such 
confusion all serious thoughts was im- 


washing was not indispensable nor one 
whom his beard did not deprive of all 
English resemblance. All, everything, 
too, was to be done at once; it was wash- 
ing and dressing, shaving, eating, all 
intermingled ;—it was all, the materials 
of each jumbled together, while in the 
midst of all, there were interminable 
questions to be asked and answered on 
all sides ;—the adventurers of the Vic- 
tory, our own escapes, the politics of 
England, and the news which was now 
four years old. 

But all subsided into peace at last. 
The sick were accommodated—the sea- 
men disposed of, and all was done for 
which care and kindness could perform. 
Night at length brought quiet and 
serious thoughts ; and I trust there was 
not one among us who did not then ex- 
press where it was due, his gratitude for 
that interposition which had raised us 
all from despair, which none could now 
forget, and had brought us from the 
brink of a not distant grave, to life and 
friends and civilization. Long accus- 
tomed, however, to a cold bed, on the 
hard snow or bare rock, few could sleep 
amid the comfort of our new accomo- 
dations. I was, myself, compelled to 
leave the bed which had been so kindly 
assigned me, and take my abode in a 


possible ; while the buoyancy of our! chair for the night; nor did it fare much 


Spirits made us abundantly willing to 
be amused by the scene which now 
opened, every man was hungry, and was 
to be fed ; all were ragged and were to 
be clothed; there was not one to whom 


‘better with the rest. 


Time, only, could 
reconcile us to this sudden and violent 


‘change—to break through what had 
‘become habit, and to inure us once 
‘more to the usages of our former days.” 
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In October, 1833, the Isabella reached 
England in safety, and Captain Ross 
and his companions, after all their dan- 


window of the chamber where I had 
my young dreams. 

“Tt seems right after all, “said 
Walter,” that “the gentleman of the 
house,” I cannot say, but of the tree, 
[ can, —should sustain the reputation 0° 
the family while kis partner is employed 
or fatigued with domestic duties, 

“You have not got the whole of it 
yet,” I ventured to add. “Ifthe fe. 
male were to sing often, and merrily, 
what need of ever hunting for the nest 
or young brood ?” 

“That’s it; grandfather has given 
the reason now, I know, why the male 
bird is the chief muscian,” said Helen 

“There is something more which re- 
lates to this very part of the matter 
which I have thought of. Can you 
guess, Helen, what distinction is made 
between the two birds for the purpose 
of necessary concealment ? ” 

“Ts it that the female is smaller than 
her companion ? ” 

‘ No,” 

“Oh! now I know. The female 
has less attractive colored feathers, to 
be sure, how common that is, but how 
wisely designed.” 

Walter then told of a nest of the 
Humming-bird, which he found when 
last out in the country, which was en- 
tirely covered on the outside with the 
little scales of moss which grew over 
the whole tree. It was by mere acci- 
dent that he happened to see it. There 
sat her little ladyship, within a few feet 
of him feeling almost safe because her 
















gers and hardships, were warmly wel- 
eomed home by their countrymen, who 
had long given them up as lost. 


Dialogue about Birds. 


“So the male birds, only sing,” said 
Walter as he rose to replace the book 
he had been reading, upon the shelves ; 
“that is something I did not know be- 
fore, certainly.” 


Frank thought of a word to confirm 
the reading. ‘“ I know, “said Frank,” 
that when I was out at Uncle John’s, 
cousin George told me, while we were 
down in the meadow, looking at the 
bob-o-links, that the female seldom made 
any noise—once in a while a little cluck, 
cluck—that was all, while her mate 
with a speckled jacket, attracted atten- 
tion from far and near with the his chee, 
chee-e, chee-ing. We looked all around 
for what the old pensioner calls a ‘ nest,” 
but at every place where the famous 
singer dropped down into the grass as if 
his wings had just given out, there was 
not the first straw! We thought the 
bob-o-link enjoyed the hunt more than 
we did, George kept saying, ‘“ Don’t he 
put in the fine work?” 

Frank’s account was graphic in- 
deed. I could almost see again the old 
meadow with its bob-o-links from the 
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tiny nest was so nearly invisible—J| “Let us think. Yes, I believe it is,’’ 

Among the flowering shrubs of the! Well Walter, I will tell you, and 

tropics the birds have corresponding | then let me finish my chapter. 

brilliant colors, and thus elude more; It is because they fear some imposi- 

easily their numerous enemies, tion ;—they do not want to be made 
“But Helen one question more.| game of, eh? 

Why is there no bird larger than a} ‘Helen you made quite a shot,” I 

blackbird that sings?” added, and scratched down this little 
“Ts it so, Walter ?” dialogue upon a sheet of paper lying near. 








The Mahogany Tree and its Growth. 


Every person knows what mahogany | surmounted before a mahogany table or 
is, but few probably can tell much about | chair can be produced, suppose we take 
its history, before it came to be used in| a trip to Balize, in the Bay of Hondu- 
various ways here at home. It is my|ras, from which depot large quantities 
design to say a few words about this|of mahogany are brought. In order 
useful and remarkable tree. that you may see the whole West India 

In order that you may have a clear| group, we will take a round about 
idea of the difficulties which must be | course, and go outside of the islands. 
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It is but a short voyage from the 
United States, so after being out of 
sight of land a few days, we hear tne 
welcome ery of “ Land, ho!” from the 
man at the mast-head. Shortly we 
Mie shall see the Island of Montserrat, 
ie one of the smallest of the West Iudia 
: group. Look on your map and find it. 
i | | It lies a short distance north-west of 


ai 
ot 
} 
| 
a 
a Sp 
& 


Guadaloupe. 
To a landsman it is a beautiful sight, 
yo after weeks of sky above and water be- 
low, to see the land rising out of the 
sf sea, with its misty, cloud-capped moun- 
tains, towering above all. Those who 
have not been a sea-voyage, cannot un- 
derstand the glorious prospect presented 
by these islands; the imposing nature 
of the scenery, the high table-lands and 
mellow tints cannot be described, every 
thing appears so novel. 
e Our noble ship, clothed in its white 
bie canvass, bends graceful to the approach- 


ea 
OME RE 
3 
¢ 
ee 


ey a ing land, and all are well pleased with 
fi the prospect of so quick arun. An- 
a; se ° ‘ te ls 
es OS tigua is now in sight, and the great [s- 
4 land of Guadaloupe looms indistinctly 
+ Bes in the distance. Montserrat, with its 
ee conical peaked hills, and neat town of 
oe Hl + Plymouth, can now be seen very dis- 
ie tinctly. Presently two boats shoot out 


from under the lee of the high land. 
They are manned by free negroes, who 
act as pilots, and serve vessels as they 
pass with fruit, vegetables, and such- 
like. After a great deal of noise and 


shouting, they are safe alongside, and 
for a few shillings we obtain a supply 
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of pines, limes, oranges, sour-sops, plan- 
tains, yams, &c. The sour-sops, or cus. 
tard apple, are like green prickly hedge. 
hogs, but very delicious in flavor. The 
boats are soon cleared of their cargoes, 
and once more the good ship speeds on- 
ward, and Nevis breaks upon our view, 
The appearance of this island is, per- 
haps, the most captivating in the West 
Indies. . From the south-west it seems 
to be nothing but a single cone rising 
with the most graceful curve out of the 
sea, and piercing a fleecy mass of clouds 
which sleeps for ever on its summit. It 
is as green as the heart can desire, and 
a complete forest of trees grows like a 
ruff or collar round the neck of the high 
land. 

Two days more and we are in sight 
of the beautiful keys or coral islands 
which beset the coast of Honduras. 
They are covered with cocoa-nut trees 
and bushes, and have a most picturesque 
effect. They are principally resorted to 
by fishermen to take turtle, which 
abound in this country. Some of them, 
such as St. George’s, are the resort of 
the rich merchants of Balize, who have 
country houses on them, The islands 
are 80 numerous on this coast that the 
navigation is most difficult and danger- 
ous, 

Balize is situated upon the eastern 
coast of Yucatan. The town is built 
upon both sides of the river Balize, 
across which we shall find a wooden 
bridge constructed entirely of mahog- 


This will look oddly enough. 


any ! 
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Most of the houses in the town are 
built of wood, and nearly all of them 
rest upon pillars of mahogany, several 
feet above the ground. For the most 
part we shall find them inconvenient, 
ill-looking and badly constructed. 

In the roadstead is a good anchorage 
for ships of all sizes; the numerous 
Keys which surround it form a natural 
breakwater, protect them from the swell 
of the sea, which often breaks with tre- 
mendous force on the outer side. 

But I must say something about the 
object of our visit. The mahogany 
tree is generally very large and majes- 
tic. Its huge branches extend over so 
vast space of ground, that it is no easy 
task to give an adequate idea of its 
magnitude, strength andsublimity, Its 
appearance is graceful, and it affords a 


grateful shade from the extreme heat of 


the climate in which it flourishes. 
Its leaves are of a deep shining green, 


interspersed with small whitish flowers; ; tions ; and it is only surprisnig that, 


the leaves are formed of leaflets, which 
are in pairs, sometimes three, four, 
and often five; they are in form much 
like a laurel, and shaped like a lance 
head. The time of its growth has 
never yet been ascertained—it is thought 
about three hundred years; but there 
are trees in the forests of Honduras 
which have in all probability stood 
double that period, as when full grown 


‘they change but little during the life of 


aman. [tis most abundant on low 
and woody land, such as is found on 
the shore of the Carribean Sea, aboyt 
Honduras, Campeachy, Guatemala, and 
in all the forests of Central America, 
and the Islands of Cuba and St. Do- 
mingo. It was formerly plentiful in 
Jamaica, but there is little left now, all 
the large trees having been cut down. 
As is the case with the most other 
timber the finest mahogany-trees are in 
the most difficult and inaccessible situa- 
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with the small means of removal pos- | coarse and spongy ; when grown in fa 


sesed by those engaged in the trade, they 
can transport such large logs any dis- 
tance overland. 

In a mountainous, rocky, and wild 
country without proper roads or mechan- 
ical powers, it is utterly impossible to 
move such masses of timber, the finest 
and best trees are therefore left unused. 
It is to be wondered that more capital 
and skill is not used in procuring this 


wood ; for the want of it we are obliged | 


to use the commonest instead of the 
best, and that perhaps, at greater cost. 
This wood corresponds in a measure 
with that of the pine-tribe, inasmuch as 
the timber is best on the coldest soils 
and in the most exposed situations: if 


vourable situations and has room to 
spread, it is of much finer quality, and 
puts forth large branches, the junctions 
of which with the stem furnish those 
beautiful curled pieces of which the 
choicest veneers are made ; when grown 
among rocks, the timber is far superior 
and the color more rich, but there is 
not that breadth of shading, and the 
size is inferior, more suited for the legs 
of chairs. 

There are three species of mahogany : 
common mahogany, a native of the 
West India Islands and Central Amer- 
ica ; and two other sorts, both of which 
come from the East Indies. Neither of 
the two latter are much used in this 


grown in a warm, moist soil, it is soft, | country. 





The mode of cutting the mahogany in| vast forests, never yet explored without 
Honduras is as follows. In the begin-| guide or compass of any kind, trusting 


ning of August, a man who is called 


simply to his knowledge of nature to 


a huntsman, proceeds to some spot where } find his way back. The underbrush is 
trees are likely to be found. His duty/so thick that he is often obliged to cut 
is to find enough trees, not far separated, | his way through. When he wishes to 
to afford work for the season. have a more extended prospect he climbs 


This is a difficult task, and requires a| the tallest tree he can find. The leaves 
clever and experienced hand. He enters|of the mahogany being at this time of 
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year of a reddish yellow hue, he can|be broken, loose stumps to be rooted up, 


discern at a considerable distance where 
the wood is most plentiful. Having 
decided upon the spot for their future 
operations, he returns to the place 
of rendezvous. 

A gang of mahogany-cutters consists 
of a captain and from forty to fifty 
laborers; some of whom take their 
wives with them. A gang of fifty men 
can work eight trucks, each truck re- 
quiring seven pairs of oxen and two dri- 


and everything cleared away that will 
impede the trucks; this is generally 
done by the end of December. They 
then proceed to square the logs and 
saw them into such lengths as are most 
suited for transit; occasionally, when 
they find a very large tree, they saw it in 
halves, and sometimes in quarters. Each 
log has a private mark on it. 

The dry season commences about 
March, by which time all the logs are 


vers, making in all fifty-six pairs of| got ready, but the roads are not fit for 


oxen, besides thecaptain’s horses. About 
twenty men are variously employed, 
cutting food for cattle &c., and as many 
men in leading the trucks. 

The huntsman having conducted them 
to the scene of operation by about the 
end of August, they shortly afterwards 
commence to fell the trees. This is 
done by erecting a stage round the tree, 
about ten or twelve feet from the ground, 
for the axemen to work on, as they never 
cut the tree close to the ground. The cut- 


use before April, at which time they 
begin to cart the timber down to the 
river. The logs are got on to the 
trucks by means of temporary stages, 
the carting is mostly done in the latter 
part of the day, and sometimes at night, 
the intense heat preventing the cattle 
being worked in the middle of the day, 
This work ean only be done during 
April and May, as the ground during 
the rest of the year is too soft for such 
masses of timber to be transported any 


ters fell the wood always at the wane of| distance. On the continuance of dry 


the moon, as it isa well-known fact that 
mahogony is then freer from the sap, 
sounder, and of better color than if cut 
before the full. 

When a sufficient number of trees 
are cut, the gang commence to make 
roads to the nearest river. In some 
instances many miles of the road have 
to be cut, and perhaps a bridge or two 
made, 
the underwood or brush, then the hil- 


weather depends in a great measure 
the success of the season; sometimes 
half the quantity felled has to be left, 
and consequently is lost, as they en 
always cut more than can be carted. 
When the logs arrive at the river 
they are thrown in and suffered to flofit 
down till they are impeded by rapids 
or other obstructions, in which case they 


The roads are first cleared of| have to be passed through, and again 


float on with the stream till they are 


locks have to be levelled down, rocks to! stopped bya boom, near the mouth cf 
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the river. Each gang then separate 
their own wood, which is known by the 
mark ; it is again subjected to the axe, 
and trimmed up ready for exportation. 

Some of these mahogany logs mea- 
sure twenty feet in girth, and their spe- 
cific gravity is so great that several 
other sticks of lighter timber are neces- 
sary to prevent them from sinking. 

But now our vessel must be freighted 
with these large, ponderous sticks. This 
is done by means of a derrick, the logs 
being taken directly from the water to 
the hold of the vessel. And now away 
we sail for home. 


Grandfather Whitehead’s 
Lectures to Little Folks. 
SOUND. 


By sound we mean the sensation pro- 
duced by the vibrations of the air, or 
any substances or fluids with which the 
organ of hearing may be in contact. 
We often find this treated in books un- 
der the word acoustics: but this rather 
regards the laws and causes by which the 
effect is produced, than the nature of the 
thing itself. I shall take the plain 
word sound, for the text of this dis- 
course. Now attend: in order that a 
bedy may produce sound, its particles 
must be in a state of rapid vibration ; 
and in order that a consciousness of these 
vibrations may be communicated to our 


vibrating body, or to something with 
which it has imparted similar motions, 
I need not tell you that the air we 
breathe is that same thing almost always, 
The rock may tremble with an explosion, 
or the wing of the summer gnat may 
tremble in the sunbeam—we have known 
both—because in each case the air is 
made to tremble also. 

But the fact of this vibration of solid 
substances—masses, however large, hard, 
or heavy they may be, trembling through 
their entire substance, just because a 
finger knuckle has touched them—is one 
of the most marvellous things we can 
conceive of; and it is certainly one of 
the last we should have thought possible. 
Look, now, at a smith’s anvil, large, 
hard, and heavy as it is; you strike it, 
—say with the edge of a penny piece— 
and it rings with a very distinct sound ; 
and whilst that sound continues, there is 
not a particle of its substance that is at 
rest. Every atom of it is set trembling, 
as it were in sympathy with the part 
you touched. The surfaces of the mass 
communicate their disturbance to the 
air, which trembles again in all direc- 
tions ; and this trembling air, trembling 
in your ear, you become sensible of it, 
and say, you heard the sound of the 
penny striking the anvil! If, however, 
the air could be removed, you would not 
hear, though twenty sledge hammers 
were beating upon the irons; for it has 


been found, that a bell placed in the ex- 


auditory organs, it is needful that they | hausted receiver of an air-pump, gives 
be brought into contact either with the| no sound whatever, though its tougue 
© 
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be agitated against the sides with all 
possible force. 

Again, water is a ready medium for 
the transmission of sound. Dr. Frank- 
lin, in America, having plunged his head 
under water, caused a person to strike 
two stones together beneath the surface, 
at half a mile distance, and he heard the 
blows distinctly ; and another philoso- 
pher, having prepared a tin tube, closed 
at the lower end, but open at the top, 
plunged it several feet under water, and 
applying his ear to the end not im- 
mersed, heard the sound of a bell struck 
under the water at the distance of nine 
miles; that was across the whole breadth 
of the Lake of Geneva! So the whole 


mass of water, to that extent must 
have been put intoa state of vibration— 
of trembling commotion by that bell! 


Water, therefore, seems to be even a 
better conductor of sound than air, for 
you would hear little of the tinkling in- 
strument half a mile off. Wood, too, 
is a better conductor than air; for if a 
person shall press a watch against one 
end of a piece of timber a hundred feet 
long, and you press your ear close to 
the other end, you will hear the ticking 
very distinctly, though, of course, quite 
unable to perceive it when the watch is 
withdrawn. 

Sounds, however, are conveyed a great 
distance in air, when assisted in their 
course by a smooth surface, such as that 
of still water, or ice, or frozen snow. 
In the account of Parry’s third polar 
expedition, it is stated that two persons 
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could hold a conversation over the ice 
at the distance of a mile and a quarter. 
In some cases, also, when the surface of 
the ground is favorable, sounds have 
been propagated to an almost incredible 
extent over land. Thus, guns fired at 
one place have been heard at another at 
the distance of one hundred and twenty 
miles ; and the cannonade of a sea-fight 
between the English and Dutch in 1672, 
was heard across England at Shrewsbury,, 
and even in Wales, a distance of up- 
wards of two hundred miles from the 
seat of action! I may add, that the 
bell of St. Paul’s clock has been heard 
at Windsor, which is twenty one miles. 
from London. 

Sound, however, does not travel like 
light ; it requires time to get along,. 
but will carry a message for you a 
good deal faster than you could rum 
with it, for it will travel a mile in about 
four seconds and a half, or forty miles 
in one minute; and it is a remarkable 
fact that the feeblest sounds travel at 
the same rate as the most powerful, 
though of course they do not reach so 
far ; thus the noise of a piece of artil- 
lery, and that of a boy’s pop-gun would 
keep company as long as the latter can 
proceed at all. At the tops of high 
mountains, where the air is more rara- 
fied, or, as we might say, thinner than 
below, the intensity of sound is much 
diminished. At the summit of Mount 
Blane, the report of a pistol was not 
louder than that of a squib upon the: 
plain below ; and persons who have as- 
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cended to great altitudes in balloons] vibrations in a second. It is, you see, 
have found their voices so enfeebled as| by these viewless tremblings of bodies, 
to be scarcely able to converse. that the air is agitated in a way to pro- 
I have said that sound is produced by | duce sounds, Air, by itself, can emit 
the vibrations of the body that emits it.| none. It might move at the rate of a 
On the frequency of these vibrations | hurricane and have power to upset a 
depends the nature or sharpness of the | mountain, still until it came in contact 
sound, and if the vibrations be ivfrequent | with that mountain, or with something 
to a certain degree, we hear no sound at | else, its motions would be as inaudible 
all. To prove and illustrate this, take | as they are invisible. Thus it is, you 
a thin plate of tempered steel, and fix | know, that you move a door backwards 
one end in a vice. Now draw the otber | and forwards rapidly with your hand so 
end aside, and suddenly let it go. The|as to make a strong wind in your face, 
plate then commences a series of vibra- | but the air, though thus disturbed, makes 
tions, which if the plate be long, will not | no noise. 
be too quick to be followed by the eye ; | Air being the medium whereby sounds 
but in that case no musical sound will of all sorts are conveyed to our ears, it 
| 





be produced. If, however, you enclose | follows, of course, that if there be plan- 
it, so as to have a much shorter portion|ets without an atmosphere, ears would 
at liberty, you will hear a distinct tone | be of little use to the inhabitants. Now 
or note of music, and this will be more | it is nearly certain that our pretty little 
sharp, that is, higher in the scale, 
as you shorten the vibrating portion. 
It has been found that a metallic plate | breathing, you might see her pelted with 
begins to sound, when it makes thirty-| rocks by the Titans, but all would be as 
two vibrations in a second of time, and/|silent as pith-balls upon velvet; so pigs 
it then gives a note of the same pitch as| could not grunt, boys could not whistle 
that of an organ-pipe thirty-two feet in| up there! Not the place for a fiddler 
length, open at both ends. On the| any more than for a bellows-maker, cer- 
other hand, the plate will cease to sound | tainly ! Astronomers, too, are generally 
when it has been so shortened as that| agreed that there is no water in the 
the vibrations are more than about eight | moon—at least, in a fluid state. So 
thousand in a second of time. you could not enjoy Franklin’s luxurious 
Some of the most acute sounds, or}experiment of thrusting your head into 
highest tones which the ear can distin-}a river, to hear somebody knock two 
guish, are given by the wings of insects, | stones together at a distance! 
and these correspond to the astonishing} Of all the sounds to which our ears 
rapidity of twelve or fifteen thousand! are accustomed, none are so grand as 


moon is thus circumstanced. If you 
were there, and could exist without 
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those of the voice of nature, and of these 


the rolling thunders of the tempest 
seem designed, more than any, to im- 
press with awe the stricken soul of man. 
The good man adores, and the wicked 
man trembles, when he hears the heavens 
thus shaking the earth ; and is reminded 
of the coming period when, with sounds 
like these, the Day or Gop shall be 
ushered in! In compassion to our 
weakness,showever, the Almighty does 
not in this way commonly utter His 
voice. The whirlwind and the storm 
He reserves: and in mercy indulges us 
rather with the measured sound of the 
waterfall, the restrained mournings of 
the wintry wind, or the gentle whisper- 
ings of the summer breeze. He permits 
man, too, to enjoy the melody of the 
groves, accomplished, as it is, by the 
feathered songsters, whom He has not 
instructed and cannot imitate. And 
when at midnight the forest echoes with 
the voice of its roaring tribes, seeking 
their meat from God, man hears with- 
out dismay, the warning which merely 
reminds him that it is time to repair to 
his well-defended dwelling. 

Considering man, however, as an in- 
tellectual being, possessed of a mind 
constructed for the society of his fel- 
lows, and appointed to receive and in- 
herit the advantages derived from the 
endowments and attainments of other 
minds, I think we must admit that the 
great use and design~ of sound, as re- 
gards him, is to grant him the faculty 
of speech, to enable mind to act upon 
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mind by the means of language. He 
might, perhaps, have invented a set of 
visible signs, and have telegraphed some 
of his thoughts with his fingers, but the 
men ef this age could not in that way 
have found out what the men of a form- 
er age had done, Minds would have 
floated like separate bubbles, down the 
stream of time, and it would have been 
impossible to preserve even the memory 
of those who had gone before. 

But by means of the wonderful or- 
gans of speech with which man has been 
provided by his Maker, the breath, 
which otherwise passes almost inaudibly, 
is made to produce sounds, which are 
separated into the atoms of countless va- 
riety called words. Of these words, of 
which we have none too many to repre- 
sent our thoughts, being portions of 
sound— remember, all differing from 
each other — must have been comprised, 
in the languages of the globe, many mil- 
lions. It is computed that the fourlan- 
guages, English, French, Greek, and 
Latin, comprise a quarter of a million of 
these distinct morsels of speech, whilst 
the Asiatic tongues cannot comprise less 
than ten times that number. Such is 
the use that man has made of Sounp as 
a vehicle of his thoughts! 


Ir is very difficult to fix the particu- 
lar point of economy ; the best error of 
the twois on the parsimonious side. 
That may be corrected, the other can 
not. 
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Familiar Conversations 
ON INTERESTING SUBJECTS. 


“ Moruer, will you give me some in- 
formation about the comets, or stars ? ” 
“ Yes, Clara; but you must not ex- 
pect to receive as full and particular de- 
scription of these bodies as of the plan- 


ets ” 


“The stars, F think, mother, are sta- 
tionary ; but do the comets revolve 


around the sun as the planets do ?” 


“They revolve around thesun, Clara; 
but their orbits instead of being circular, 
or nearly so, as the orbits of the plan- 
ets are, are exceedingly elongated or el- 


liptical.” 


“ Elliptical, I think, means some- 
thing like an egg in shape, does it not, 


mother ? ” 


“Something like it; but even that 


does not convey an exact illustration. 
An egg is oval, correctly speaking ; still, 


T think you understand what the word 


means. However, you ean form amore 


correct idea of what the orbit of a com- 


et is, when [ tell you, that sometimes 
they approach so near the sun, as to be 
within the orbit of Mercury, and then 
again recede so far from it, as to be far 
beyond the known boundary of the solar 
system.” 

‘Do they always appear to move in 
the same direction, mother ? ” 

‘No; they appear in every region 
of the heavens, and move in every possi- 
ble direction.” 

“Do they appear at regular periods 
ef time, mother ? ” 

















“There are only three whose periods 
of return among us are known with any 
degree of certainty, and these are at 
such distant intervals, that they may be 
regarded only as the occasional visits of 
a stranger. ” 

‘“‘ How many years are there between 
their visits, mother ? ” 


“The first has a period of seventy- 
five years ; the second one hundred and 
twenty-nine ; the third five hundred and 
seventy-five.” 

“Then, mother, it is not probable 
that one person could ever see the same 
comets at two different visits.” 


“None; without it is the first of 
these, and that would scarcely be within 
his recollection.” 

‘“‘ How many are supposed to belong 
to our system, mother ? ” 


“« About five hundred. Of this num. 
ber, the orbits of only ninety-six have 
been calculated ; and, as I said before, 
the periodical returns of three only are 
known with any certainty! ” 

“ What are comets like in their ap- 
pearance, mother? did you ever see 
one?” 

“No; I never did. They are des- 
scribed as having no visible disc, but 
shining with a faint, glimmering light, 
and accompanied by a train or tail of 
immense length.” 

“Then they are altogether different 
from the planets in their appearance ?” 

“Q, yes! they derive their name 


from the fancied resemblance their tail 
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not until considerable advancement was 
made in the science of astronomy, that 
they could be viewed without fear, in 
the expectation of some dreadful calam- 
ity.” 

“Oh! mother, how miserable the — 
people must have felt in those days ! ” 

“<T think so too, Clara. The comet 
of 1456, on account of its great size, and 
near approach to our earth, filled all 
Europe with consternation. The sue- 
cess of the Turks had already terrified 
the people to a great degree, and Pope 
Callixtus then ordered a prayer, includ- 
ing the comet and the Turks in the 
same anathema,” 

“‘ What is an anathema, mother ? ” 

«A malediction, a curse.” 

“ Was this the largest comet that has 
been seen, mother ?” 

“ No; the comet of 1680, I believe, 
is the largest. This one excited as 
mueh interest among astronomers, as 
the one of 1456 did terror among the 
people. According to Sir Isaac New- 
ton, this comet, when nearest the sun, 
moved at the rate of 680,000 miles an 
hour; but, according to calculation 
made since then, it is 1,000,240 miles 
an hour.” 

“Why, mother, that was much faster 
than even Mercury ; but how far was it 
from the sun, at its nearest approach ? ’’ 

“ Only 50,000 miles, while its great- 
est distance was 11,200,000,000 of 
miles. Its tail was supposed to be at 
least 100,000,000 of miles in length !” 
‘Oh! mother, how I should love to 


bears to the human hair; coma being 
the Greek word for hair.” 

“ Are they opaque or luminous bod- 
ies, mother ?” 

“ Opaque; their light being only the 

reflected light of the sun.” 

“ Are they solid too, like the planets ?” 

“Tt is supposed they are not; they 
are thought to be something more of the 
nature offog or clouds.” 

“What is this supposition founded on, 
mother ?”! 

‘On the fact, that when these bodies 
approach near the planets, no sensible ef- 
feet is produced on their motions, which 
would undoubtedly be the case if such 
immense bodies were solid. The train, 
too, is generally so transparent, that 
fixed stars can be seen through it.” 

“Have they ever approached very 
near to the planets, mother ? ” 

‘One whieh appeared in the year 
1456 came so near the earth, that the 
moon was eclipsed by it, and yet the 
motion of the earth was in nowise affect- 
ed by it. Again in 1472 and 1760, 
they also approached very near the earth, 
and yet produced no sensible effect up- 
on it.” 

“It isa wonder these strange visit- 
ants did not create considerable excite- 
ment and alarm among the people of 
that day.” 

“So they did. They were considered 
as being sent by the Almighty, as signs 
of plagues, pestilences, &c., with which 
he was about to scourge mankind in 
punishment for their sins; and it was 
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see this comet. 
will appear again ?” 

«‘ Not in your life-time, Clara. This 
is the one whose periodical return is 575 
years. Its next appearance, therefore, 
will be in the year 2225.” 

“ Don’t you think the heat of this 
comet must have been very great, when 
nearest the sun, mother ?” 

“Yes; I should suppose it was. Sir 
Tsaac Newton calculates that it was 
2,000 times greater than red hot iron. 
He further supposes that if it was the 
size of the earth, and had the property 
of cooling one hundred times faster than 
red-hot iron, it would take five hundred 
years for it to lose the heat it had ac- 
quired from the sun.” 

‘“‘ Have no comets appeared since that 
one, mother ?” 

“ Yes; there was one in 1807, which 
was ascertained to be nearly 540 miles 


in diameter, and the tail upwards of 


9,000,000 of miles in length,” 

“ That was small, mother, compared 
with the one of 1680.” 

“Yes, quite small: but the one 
which appeared four years after, in the 
year 1811, was calculated to be as large 
as the moon, while its tail was full 
33,000,000 of miles long,” 

“That was still a good deal smaller 
than the other, mother.” 

“So it was; but still it was as large, 
if not larger, than most of those which 
have been observed.”’ 

“What is supposed to ¢ ause these 
immense trains, mother ?” 


Is it known when itf 
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“A variety of opinions have been ad~ 
vanced by astronomers concerning them. 
Newton supposed they were thin vapor, 
which the sun’s heat caused to ascend in, 
the same manner that smoke ascends 
from the earth. Kepler maintained it 
was the atmosphere of the comet, driven 
back by the sun’s rays. Others again, 
suppose it is streams of electric matter 
passing away from the comet. But the 
whole of this is conjeeture, I did not 
expect, Clara, that we should spend the 
whole of our time this morning with the 
comets; but it appears we have, so we 
will leave the fixed stars for another day.” 


Tere is a tree in Bombay called the 
sack-tree, from which are stripped very 
singular natural sacks. They are from 
six to eight feet high, and resemble felt 
in appearance, the only joining being at 
the bottom. 


—_—————— 





A Man who tells nothing, or who 
tells all, will equally have nothing told 


him, 


A Proper secresy is the only myste- 
ry of able men; mystery is the only se- 
erecy of weak and cunning ones, 


KNOWLEDGE may give weight, butac- 
complishments only give lustre; and 
many more people see than weigh. 





THE MIRROR 
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The Mirror of Nature. 
ALL WANT SOMETHING. 

Wuen the stone, or any other inani- 
mate body is taken from the place where 
it rested, and then set in motion in an- 
other, perhaps far distant place, it con- 
tinues in that motion till it has again 
found a halting and resting-place. To 
the force of gravity it remains, indeed, 
indifferent whether the point of rest be 
near or far from the rock from which 
the stone was broken— whether it be 
at the bottom of the sea, or in the hu- 
man hand that holds the stone, or on the 
firm surface of the earth; the stone will 
never, of its own power, return to the 
spot whence it came. 

Quite different is the case with those 
living beings who, by an inherent force, 
and by their own power, are removed 
from the place where they arose, and 
carried to far distances. The salmon is 
born far from the mouths of great 
streams and from the sea-coasts, in the 
fresh waters of brooks and rivulets, in 
the vicinity of their sources. There, 
when it issues from the egg, it finds for 
the first time, the most appropriate ele- 
ment and the most fitting nourishment. 
When it becomes somewhat larger and 
stronger, it leaves this place of its birth, 
swims down the stream, and goes to the 
sea-coast, and deeper into the sea, after 
its prey —which consists of other water 
animals, 

But when the time approaches for it 
to bring forth, then, in the midst of the 
nourishment that surrounds it, the long- 
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ing for home leaves it no rest. The 
egg-laying females, in company with 
their partners, swim in shoals, up the 
rivers and their branches, to introduce 
their brood into life, on the same spot 
where they themselves first came from 
the egg. 

If you catch a female salmon in the 
spot where it has spawned, and make a 
mark on one of its fins, you may con- 
vince yourself that instinct leads the fish 
back every year, to the same place ; and 
when you take the eggs which the same 
fish has laid, out of the water, and carry 
them in a vessel of water to another 
place in another river, in which salmon 
have never been known, you lay the ba- 
sis of a gradual population of salmon in 
a new spot. For although fishes, as 
they increase in size, leave their birth- 
place, and take up their usual residence 
at a great distance, yet, when they are 


ready to produce a new generation of 


their kind, they return every year, back 
to the same spot where they themselves 
were young. And so is it known to be 
in regard to all fishes that, at the time 
of spawning, seek a certain region of the 
shore, that they yearly return to the 
same place—the place of their own na- 
tivity. 

In such cases, certainly, the wander- 
ing impulse toward home appears to 
have a holding-point and guiding-thread 
in the memory of the animal, for the 
old salmon returns homeward by the 
same way he went forth. But even 
without such a leading-thread, the des- 
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tined goal is reached by that force which | and so the female of the May beetle for- 


connects the two ends of life, and brings 
its course back to the starting-point. A 
sea tortoise was caught near the Islarid 
of Ascension, and brought on ship-board. 
On its under shell, certain letters and 
ciphers were branded. The design was 
to carry it to Europe, but, growing sick 
on the voyage, and appearing nearly 
dead, it was thrown overboard in the 


sakes the top of the high oak for the 
ground, and even the tree-frog leaves 
her green-house in order to produce her 
young in the same place where she first 
saw the light—in the water. On the 
other hand, the helpless ‘sea-tortoise, at 
the fit time, ventures out upon the land 
to lay its eggs in the sunny sand bed, in 
which itself was born. The butterfly, 





British channel. Two years afterwards | who hovers in its beautiful day from 
the same tortoise, sound and well, was| flower to flower, and sucks their honey, 
again caught in the neighborhood of the | seeks nevertheless, when its time comes, 
same Island of Ascension. Led by the | the unsightly nettle in order to lay its 
longing for home, it had made its way | eggs on the leaves, from which it first 
through the water, a distance of more | drew its own nourishment. 
than eight hundred German miles.*/ Ina somewhat changed form appears 
Over as great, or not inferior distances,|the attracting force which chains the 
the journies of the birds of passage ex-| living to a certain abode, in the case of 
tend; and yet, at the time of pairing, | those mammalia which man has taken 
they all return whither they themselves| under his care and culture. § Even 
were born, and, in the vicinity of the|among these it is, indeed, often their 
nest in which they emerged from the/| being accustomed to a certain feeding- 
egg, build their nests for their young. | place or stall, which draws them from 
Not merely from quite differert lands far distances, or which makes the herds 
and climes, but also from very dissimi-|leap and low with joy when they return 
lar elements, the out-running circle of| from their beautiful summer abode on 
animal life returns to its starting-point. | the Alps, to the neighborhood of their 
The horse-fly and the gnat come forth! native village. Even the attractive so- 
from the maternal egg in water, and es ele of their own brute companions 
| 





water the first period of their life is| works so powerfully, that those goats 
spent. Afterwards they become dwell-| that have escaped from man, and enjoyed 
ers of the air, and enjoy the pleasure} for years the free life of the chamois, 
and freedom of a winged condition. | cannot resist the charm of old associates, 
Nevertheless, when she is to lay her'| and the accustomed stall, when once 
eggs, the mother returns to the water ; | again they hear the tinkling of the bells 
worn by their former herd. In many 
other cases a deeper reason for this home- 








* A G:rman mile is four and three-fifths English 
miles. 
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longing is to be discerned. It is not 
merely the erib, but the crib of his mas- 
ter which the generous steed longs for ; 
and the faithful dog, escaped from con- 
finement, hastens back, many day’s 
march, not only to the dwelling of his 
master, but to his master himself, to 
whose person he is bound by grateful 
love. Thus may that force, which 
among all living animals, lead them 
back to the parental home, or to the 
places where, without parental help, life 
received its first care, be related to those 
emotions which, in the bosom of man, 
are fashioned to gratitude and love. 
Even man himself, in many cases, is 
overpowered by a longing for the place 
of his birth, for the residence of his ear- 
ly childhood. He is, however, less 
bound by the force which connects him 
with an external home than any other 
living creature. He rather goes in obe- 
dience to his inclination, like the wan- 
dering dove, to such places of abode as 
best afford him the means of subsistence. 
But in his inner spiritual being he is 
truly at home only where those are 
whom he loves. Therefore, Jacob de 
Vries, in the midst of the earthly para- 
dise of Cape Colony, felt a continual 
homesickness for poor cold Greenland, 
because there he had enjoyed the love of 
human hearts, dearer and more precious 
to him than all the perfumes of the 
flowers, and all the deliciousness of the 
fruits of a warm and beautiful land. 
Finally, from the case of human be- 
ings, whose true home and _ spiritual 
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birth-place is not in the visible world, it 
is most clearly evident that the longing 
for home among all living creatures is 
the aspiration of gratitude, conscious or 
unconscious, to the origin and spring of 
life and all its joys. In the heart-sick- 
ening desire of home, which affects the 
wanderer from barren Lapland, as well 
as the Swiss, amidst the bustle of Lon- 
don, there mingles unmarked, with the 
longing for the holy peace which child- 
hood possessed, the remembrance of the 
love first enjoyed by man at his entrance 
into life, when he Jay in his mother’s 


arms. 


Our father’s house, however poor, 
Nonght on earth do we love more. 


Most arts require long study and ap- 
plication ; but. the most useful art of all, 
that of pleasing, requires only the de- 
sire. 


Smoorn your way to the head through 


the heart. The way of reason is a good 
one; but it is commonly something long- 
er, and perhaps not so sure. 


Ir a fool knows a secret, he tells it 
because he is a fool; if a knave knows 
one, he tells it wherever it is his inter- 
est to tell it. But women and young 
men, are very apt to tell what secrets 
they know, from the vanity of having 
been trusted. Trust none of these, 
whenever you can help it, 
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Industry and Punctuality. 


We scarcely know of any other word 
in our language which has been so com- 
pletely and so fatally misapplied as the 
word “genius.” Young men too com- 
monly suppose that genius—or, in other 
words, aptitude for a particular pursuit, 
conjoined to inclination for it—exempts 
them from aiming at any other requisite 
for success in it. They seem to suppose 
that there is something vulgar and un- 
worthy in that steadfast application to 
any given pursuit, which they think 
proper to speak of as “ plodding.” And 
yet the history of almost every really 
eminent man, no matter in what pursuit 
he has signalised himself and served 
mankind, abounds with proofs, that to 
steady industry, fully as much as to ge- 
nius, have all really great human achieve- 
ments been attributable. Great schol- 
ars, for instance, have always been, not 
merely laborious, but they have also 
studied both methodically and regularly; 
they have had for every portion of the 
day its proper and allotted study, and in 
nowise would they allow any one portion 
of time to be encroached upon by the 
study to which another portion was es- 
pecially appropriated in their fixed plan 
of action. The numerous and—consid- 
ering the barbarous state of learning in 
his time and country—the really mar- 
vellous attainments of Alfred the Great, 
king of England, were won far less by 
any very striking and original capacity, 
than by his Herculean powers of appli- 
cation, and by the steady resolution with 


which he applied the various portions of 
his day to the pursuits in which he 
found it necessary to engage. And 
surely, if he could do this, it would ill 
become the more humbly gifted and in- 
finitely more humbly situated student of 
our own times, to think industry and 
steadiness otherwise than necessary. 

Another important virtue which the 
inordinate admirers of the fits and starts 
which they call genius, and think so 
brilliant an acquisition, are too common- 
ly in the habit of both thinking meanly 
of, and speaking meanly of, is puwnctual- 
ity ; and yet there is not a quality of 
greater importance to the man who 
would be either useful or prosperous. 
Lord Nelson attributed his success in 
life far more to his punctuality than to 
his genius. Peter the Great, Frederick 
of Prussia, Washington, Napoleon — in 
short, all men of great merit and suc- 
cess, have been distinguished for indus- 
try and punctuality. To those who 
never nerved themselves to the task of 
being industrious and punctual, the won- 
derful power of being so, can scarcely be 
imagined. 


Patience is a most necessary qualifi- 
cation for business; many a man would 
rather you heard his story than granted 
his request. One must seem to hear 
the unreasonable demands of the petu- 
lant unmoved, and the tedious details of 
the dull untired. That is the least 
price that a man must pay for a high 
station. 





FIRESIDE STORY OF HONESTY. 


Fireside Story of Honesty. 


ONE evening a poor man and his son, 
a little boy, sat by the way-side near the 
gate of an old town in Germany. The 
father took out a loaf of bread which he 
had bought in the town, and broke it and 
gave half to his boy, 

‘Not so, father,” said the boy; “I 
shall not eat until after you. You have 
been working hard all day, for small 
wages, to support me, and you must be 
very hungry ; I shall wait until you are 
done.” 

“ You speak kindly, my son,” replied 
the pleased father ; “ your love for me 
does me more good than my food; and 
those eyes of yours remind me of your 
dear mother who has left us, who told 
you to love me as you used to do; and 
indeed, my boy, you have been a great 
strength and comfort to me: but now 
that I have eaten the first morsel to 
please you, it is your turn to eat.” 

“Thank you, father; but break this 
piece in two, and take you a little more, 
for you see the loaf is not large, and you 
require much more than I do,” 

‘“T shall divide the loaf for you, my 
boy; but eat it I shall not; I have 
abundance—and let us thank God for 
his great goodness in giving us food, and 
giving us what is better still, cheerful 
and contented hearts. He who gave us 
the living bread from heaven, to nourish 
our immortal souls, how should he not 
give us all other food which is necessary 
to support our mortal bodies ¢ ” 
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The father and son thanked God, and 
then began to cut the loaf in pieces to 
begin their frugal meal. But as they 
cut one portion of the loaf, there fell out 
several pieces of gold of great value. 
The little boy gave a shout of joy, and 
was springing forward to grasp the un- 
expected treasure, when he was pulled 
back by his father. 

“ My son, my son!” he eried, “do 
not touch that money ; it is not ours.” 

‘‘ But whose is it, father, if it is not 
ours ?” 

“ T know not, as yet, to whom it be- 
longs; but probably it was put there by 
the baker, through some mistake. We 
Run.” 


must inquire, 


“ But, father,” interrupted the boy, 
“you are poor and needy, and you have 
bought the loaf, and the baker may tell 


39 


a lie, and 

“T will not listen to you, my boy; I 
bought this loaf, but I did not buy the 
gold in it. Ifthe baker sold it to me 
in ignoranee, I shall not be so dishonest 
as to take advantage of him. Remem- 
ber Him who has told us to do to others 
as we would have them do to us. The 
baker may possibly cheat us. I am poor 
indeed, but that is no sin. If we share 
the poverty of Jesus, God’s own Son, Ot 
let us share, also, his goodness, and his 
trust in God, We may never be rich, 
but we may always be honest. We may 
die of starvation, but God’s will bedone 
should we die in doing it! Yes, my 
boy, trust in God, and walk in his 
ways, and you shall never be put to 
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shame. Now run to the baker and 
bring him here; and I shall watch the 
gold until he comes.” So the boy ran 
for the baker. 

“ Brother workman,” said the old 
man, “ you have made some mistake, 
and almost lost your money ;” and he 
showed the baker the gold, and told him 
how it had been found. 


bent his head to the ground, while the 
tears fell from his eyes. His boy ran 
and put his hand about his neck, and 
said, “ I shall always, like you, my fa- 
ther, trust God, and do what is right; 
for Iam sure it will never put us to 
shame.” 








InatrentTIoNn to the present business, 


“Ts it thine ?” asked the father; “if| be it what it will; the doing one thing, 


it is, take it away. 

“* My father, baker, is very poor, and 

“Silence, my child; put me not to 
shame by thy complaints. I am glad 
we have saved this man from losing his 
money.” 

The baker had been gazing alternate- 
ly, upon the honest father and his eager 
boy, and upon the gold which lay glit- 
tering upon the green turf. “ Thouart 
indeed, an honest fellow,” said the baker; 
‘Cand my neighbor David, the flax-dress- 
er, spoke but the truth when he said 
thou wert the honestest man in town. 
Now, I shall tell thee about the gold. 
A stranger came to my shop three days 
ago, and gave me that loaf, and told me 
to sell it cheaply, or give it away to the 
honestest poor man whom I knew in the 
city. I told David to send thee to me 
as a customer, this morning; as thou 
wouldst not take the loaf for nothing. [ 
sold it to thee, as thou knowest, for the 


and thinking at the same time of anoth- 
er, or the attempting to do two things 
at once, are the never-failing signs of a 
little, frivolous mind. 


A Man who cannot command his tem- 
per, his attention, and his countenance, 
should not think of being a maa of busi- 
ness. The weakest man in the world 
can avail himself of the passion of the 
wisest. The inattentive man cannot 
know the business, and consequently 
cannot do it. And he who cannot ¢om- 
mand his countenance, may e’en as well 
tell his thoughts as show them, 


Ir is to be presumed, that a man of 
common sense, who does not desire to 
please, desires nothing at all; since he 
must know that he cannot obtain any- 
thing without it. 


Distrust all those who love you ex- 


‘tremely upon a very slight acquaintance, 


last pence in thy purse; and the loaf’ and without any visible reason. Be up- 
with all its treasure—and, certes, it is, on your guard, too, against those who 
not small,—is thine, and God grant thee ‘confess as their weaknesses, all the car 


a blessing with it!” The poor fathey , dinal virtues. 
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RELIGION. 
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Religion. 


Youne persons ate apt to view the 
subject of religion in a very unfavorable 
light. Some look upon it with a con- 
temptuous sneer, others with mockery ; 
all this may generally be attributed to 
the manner in which their parents or 
guardians presented it to them at an 
earlier period of their lives, for, in a 
measure, all depends upon this. 

Most young persons look upon reli- 
gion as gloomy, uninteresting and mel- 
ancholy ; thinking to embrace it would 
deprive them of the enjoyments and 
pleasures of this life. How mistaken 
and misled are they who consider this 
beautiful theme in sucha light, and 
how vastly different the picture when 
viewed in its true color! We find itall 
beauty, all happiness ; we find that, in- 
stead of taking away, it adds to our en- 
joyments, mitigating every difficulty, 
and opening a path of real bliss. It 
shows to us the difference between real 
and false happiness, and we soon see the 
happiness here is vain, compared with 
that of the other world. It brings con- 
solation to the dying; it points to the 
star of hope with a cheering look and a 
steady hand. When sorrows, despon- 
dency and cares come upon us, she hoy- 
ers near, cheering us with her sunny 
smile and hopeful look, and bids us look 
up and trust in Heaven. When friends 
have deserted and frowned upon us, she 
steadfastly stands with unchanging look, 
and plainly tells us, “ that all her ways 
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are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” 


Hasrrs.— Like flakes of snow that fall 
unperceived upon the earth, the seem- 
ingly unimportant events of life succeed 
one another. As the snow gathers to- 
gether, so are our habits formed. No 
single flake that is added to the pile pro- 
duces a sensible change—no single ac- 
tion creates, however it may exhibit a 
man’s character; but as the tempest 
hurls the avalanche down the mountain, 
and overwhelms the inhabitant and his 
habitation, so passion, acting upon the 
elements of mischief, which pernicious 
habits have brought together by imper- 
ceptible accumulation, may overthrow 
the edifice of truth and virtue. 


Spirit is now a very fashionable word. 
To act with spirit, means only to act 
rashly, to talk indiscreetly. An able 
man shows his spirit by gentle words 
and resolute actions; he is neither hot 
nor timid. 


Take care always to form your estab- 
lishment so much within your income as 
to leave a sufficient fund for unexpected 
contingencies, and a prudent liberality. 
There is hardly a year in any man’s life 
in which a small sum of ready money 


may not be employed to great advantage. 
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There’s Something for us all | have the prescribed number of letters 


to do. 


Tuere’s something for us all to do, 
In this great world of ours ; 

There’s work for me, there’s work for you, 
Heaven sends no idle hours. 

We have a mission to perform, 
A post of trust to fill; 

Then rouse the soul and nerve the arm, 
And bend the lofty will. 

Fame may not grave our names in brass, 
Or monumental stone ; 

But virtue’s trophies far surpass 
What heroes ever won. 


There’s something for us all to do, 
Whate’er may be our lot; 

From jewell’d royalty unto 
The peasant in his cot; 

There’s ignorance with crime to stay, 
And God’s own truth to spread ; 

Despair and want to chase away, 
And hope’s bright beams to shed. 

And not aman in this wide earth, 
Who holds the Christian’s creed, 

But may hand down some deed of worth, 
The yet unborn may read. 





Chat with Readers and Cor. 
respondents. 


I nave but little to say to you this 
month. But I suppose I must give you 
a few nuts to crack, even though it be 
summer time, 

My friend Susanne threatens to sen- 
tence me to a terrible punishment. I 
don’t think I should run away from the 
officers, if I were to see them coming. I 
think I would undergo the attic and. all 
the other et ceteras, provided I could 











daily, as a relish ! 

In regard to John and Noah, I have 
no doubt they are respectable and clever 
at making great thick books; but they 
disagree with one another very frequent: 
ly, and have regular pitched battles 
sometimes. ‘ When doctors disagree,” 
you know. But I will submit, provided 
I can have the punishment too ! 


The following is from a new friend, 
He will not need any “ tin” if he can 
get two new subscribers besides himself, 
The publishers give the Magazine one 
year, to any one who will become inter: 
ested for it, and, by circulating, in his 
or her neighborhood, obtain two other 
new subscribers. 


B——, Vt., May 17, 1852. 
Dear Mr. Forrester: 

This is the first time that I ever addressed 
you, as my acquaintance with your “ Maga- 
zine” has been brief. Happening in 2 book- 
store in the village of Montpelier, capital of 
this State, one day this spring, I came across 
a nice looking little book, entitled, “ Forres 
ter’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine,” which I 
took up, opened it, and found a large lot of 
stories, &c., as well as three or four pages 
devoted to a “ chat, &c.,” which interested 
me much. As for writing and solving puz- 
zles, I think it an innocent, entertaining, 
and instructive recreation; especially so to 
me. After looking at and admiring your 
‘Magazine ” for some time, I laid it down 
and started for home,—about five miles dis: 
tant. Yet all the way I could not banish it 
from my mind. I-was thinking how I could 
contrive a way to get the “ tin,” to subscribe 
for it. But, Mr. Forrester, as yet I have 
found no way except by working hard, and 
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getting the required amount. I cannot sub- 
scribe now, yet Ihope to soon. And now, 
Mr. Forrester, will you not admit into your 
circle of correspondents, a new admirer ? 
one, who like the rest, can write puzzles 4? 
Also, would you like to please your new ad- 
mirer ? if so, give this letter as conspicuous 
a place in your “ Magazine,” as you did 
Charles Hawthorne’s, in the March nnmber. 
| wait impatiently for an answer. Please 


put the following enigma under its appro- 


priate head. I hope soon to get you two 
new subscribers. 
Yours, with love and gratitude, 


H.T. P. 
C. » Va., May 22, 1852. 
Dear Mr. EORRESTER: ‘ 

I have been for about five or six months 
at my uncle’s house, in Rockbridge county, 
which is about one hundred and fifty miles 
from here. While I was there, I went to 
school in Lexington. If I had been at my 
present place of residence, I should have 
written before now. 

The county in which I have been staying 
is called Rockbridge, because of its great 
curiosity, the Natural Bridge, which is an 
immense arch of stone, thrown over a gul- 
ley, through which runs a branch of Cedar 
Creek. I went to see it while I was there, 
and I thought it was the most wonderful 
thing I ever saw in my life. 

Yours tespectfully, 

ANSWER TO NO. 1—CHARADE. 

My first is thou, the pronoun, 

My second is the sand, 
Which makes my whole a thousand, 
If I rightly understand. 

W. C. F. N.’s letter came safely to 
hand. Letters may always be addressed 
to me, care of the publishers, whose 
names and address you will find upon 


M.D.R. 
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the cover of the numbers, and they will 
come direct to me, 


A. W. T. will find that his request 
has been attended to. I am greatly 
obliged to him for his kind attention. 


The following are the answers to the 
charades, &c., in our last, 


ANSWER TO NO. 2.—ENIGMA, 


The article is definite, 
And nothing short of “ the,” 
A “ mist” is formed of water, 
A “ sot” drinks more than “ tea !” 
The “ toe” is an extremity, 
And now I have a notion 
That “ oi” is what we do obtain 
Indirectly from the ocean. 
A “cot” must be the place to sleep, 
In building we use “ dime ;” 
Thus “ Themistocles ” names the whole, 
And finishes my rhyme. 
SUSANNE. 


ANSWERS TO THE ANAGRAMS. 


. Counterfeit. 

. Assurance. 

. Pathetic. 

. Insolence. 

. Forbearance, 
. Confusion. 

. Appointment. 
. Consideration. 


@anroaart &©WNW = 


No answers were returned to the an« 
agrams. When you want to find out an 
anagram, write the letters composing it 
on a piece of card; thus, for instance, 
OFTRUECENTI. Then cut 
the letters apart singly, and move them 
about until you get the original word. 
If, instead of throwing away printed 
cards, you save them and cut out and 
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keep the letters, they will afford you 
some amusement. 

And now I propose to introduce a new 
feature into this department of our Mag- 
azine, and one which I hope will be in- 
teresting to you all. I shall give you 
twelve questions at random, in this num- 
ber, and I should be pleased to have a 
written reply from every one of you. If 
you cannot answer them all, answer as 
many as you can. Search all the books 
you can get hold of for the required in- 
formation. But be sure you are right. 
Never gwess at an answer, especially if 
it be of any importance. I shall pub- 
lish the best answers received. 

1. What are the component parts of 
water ? 

2. When a cannon is discharged at a 
distance, which do we perceive first, the 
report or the flash, and why ? 

3. Which is the heaviest metal ? 

4. Which is the lightest metal ? 

5. Which is the most useful metal ? 

6. ‘What animal attains the greatest 
size ? 

7. At what rate does light travel ? 

8. Where is loadstone found, and 
what are its properties ? 

9. How many States in this Union ? 

10. When did George Washington 
die ? 

11. What fluid is the heaviest ? 
f12. How do you like this feature im 
Mark Forrester’s Monthly Magazine ? 

13. What people are supposed to 
have invented figures ? 
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NEW PUZZLES, &c. 


ENIGMA 
BY SUSANNE. 
You may find me now by the river’s side, 
And now on the edge of the ebbing tide ; 
Yes there you will find me at home and well, 
Right in the centre of some little shell. 
Think not ’tis a water drop, pure and bright, 
For that, I assure you, will not be right; 
Go seck in the depths of the blue bell fair, 
And twice a day you will find me there. 
I am composed of twenty-two letters. 
My 4, 11, 5, is an article used to row with. 
My 17, 20, 18, 19, 7, 16,10, 22, is a study. 
My 13, 2, 8, 15, 9, 21, is a custom. 
My I, 11, 3, 18, 21, is an officer. 
My 12, 14, 6,is a Hebrew measure of li- 
quors. 
My whole is the name of an officer in the 
Revolutionary war. 
ENIGMA. 
BY H. T. P. 
I am composed of nine letters. 
My 6, 2, 4, is the Spanish title of a gen- 
tleman. 
My 3, 7, is an expression denoting sur- 
prise. 
My 9, 5, 8, is a nick-name. 
My 1, 7, 8, is a conserve of fruits. 
My whole was asigner of the Declaration 
of Independence. 


ENIGMA. ° 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 8, 7, 11, is a part of cloth. 

My 18, 17, 15, 14, 17, 8, is a whim. 

My 4, 12, 13, 13, 17, is a city in Asia. 

My 3, 10, 16,1, is what we do when we 
leave a place. 

My 5, 6, 9, 10, is a point. 

My 5 4, 5, 10, is a heathen god. 

My 2, 12, 5, 13, is what we could not live 
without. 

My whole is the cause of some excite- 
ment in the United States. 





